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This  work  is  published  monthly,  each  number  containing  144  pages  of  an  unusually 
large  octavo  size,  equal  to  an  ordinary  8vo  volume  of  400  pages.  It  will  furnish  more 
matter  than  is  embraced  in  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  Foreign  Quarterly  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  Reviews  combined. 

The  design  is,  through  this  medium,  to  present  to  American  readers  an  extended 
view  of  the  literature  of  Europe,  And  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  we  import  the 
British  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Weekly  papers,  together  with 
the  best  Continental  Journals. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  English  Reviews  are  the  channels  of  communication  with 
the  public,  for  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  statesmen  as  philosophers,  critics 
and  others;  and  as  these  are  known  to  be  the  medium  through  which  they  can  most 
speedily,  extensively  and  effectually  impress  their  views  on  the  public  mind,  it  is  here 
we  find  the  choicest  articles  on  all  topics  of  interest.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to 
make  them  accessible,  on  so  reasonable  terms  as  we  do  in  our  Eclectic  Museum. 

We  feel  some  assurance  that  families  will  find  this  one  of  the  very  best  publications 
of  the  day.  It  will  embrace  all  articles  from  the /owr  British  Quarterlies^  which  are 
really  valuable,  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  more  imaginative  and  enter¬ 
taining  from  the  Magazines  and  Papers,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  tastes  around  the 
same  fireside.  The  lighter  reading  will  be  such  as  to  correspond  with  a  good  standard 
of  taste  and  morals,  and  whilst  it  may  win  the  attention  of  the  young,  may  also  afford 
a  seasonable  relaxation  to  the  severer  wisdom  of  the  old. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  new  enterprise  meets  with  flattering  success,  and 
that  the  work  is  generally  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  very  best  periodicals  in  the  world. 

J.  H.  AGNEW. 
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John  F.  Trow,  Printer. 


GIRL  AND  FLOWERS. 


She  was  one  of  Nature’s  Nobles, 

With  her  forehead  broad  and  high ;  * 

And  the  fervent  love  that  sparkled 
In  her  clear  and  steadfast  eye. 

She  was  full  of  happy  fancies 
Glancing  round  her  like  the  light, 

And  the  sunshine  of  her  spirit 
Made  the  Earth  and  Heavens  bright ; — 

And  she  dwelt  afar  from  cities 
In  her  grandsire’s  princely  halls, 

’Midst  the  shades  of  rocky  mountains 
And  the  sound  of  waterfalls  ; 


And  her  infant  footsteps  wander’d 
By  the  brook  and  through  the  dell, 
And  she  lived  so  much  with  Nature 
That  she  learned  to  love  her  well! 

For  she  had  no  other  playmates 

Than  the  birds  and  bees  and  flowers, 
And  she  sported  gaily  midst  them 
Through  the  long  and  summer  hours. 
And  she  was  the  noble  heiress 

Of  broad  lands  that  round  her  spread, 
And  the  hopes  of  a  long  lineage 
Centred  all  on  that  young  head. 


SIR  THOMAS  LAAVRENCE,  E.  R.  A. 

In  the  wide  range  of  the  history  of  Artists,  there  is  probably  no  instance  of  a  genius  for  paint¬ 
ing  developing  itself  so  early  as  in  Lawrence ;  for  we  find  him,  when  but  a  mere  child,  already  in 
the  field  wielding  the  crayon  and  stamping  upon  paper  the  lineaments  of  his  elders.  Peculiar 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  him  favorably  forward,  before  he  was  of  an  age  to  comprehend 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  :  possessed  of  a  handsome  person  and  a  dulcet  delivery  of 
epeech,  he  was  brought  into  company  by  his  parents,  as  a  reciter  of  English  poetry  ;  and  strongly 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  genius  for  drawing,  combined  the  more  lucrative  practice  of  drawing  the 
portraits  of  his  audience.  Proceeding  step  by  step,  he  finally  substituted  canvas  and  oil  colors 
for  the  paper  and  chalks.  When  we  reflect  on4he  gradual  development  of  the  talents  of  most 
artists  under  the  theoretic  guidance  of  a  master,  we  cannot  contemplate  these  early  pictures 
without  a  degree  of  wonder,  as  they  possess  many  high  qualities  of  art,  an  exquisite  taste,  and  a 
boldness  of  handling,  which  sets  criticism  at  defiance.  But  like  all  precocious  geniuses,  the  after 
career  of  the  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  realized  the  promised  excellence  of  childhood ;  he  had 
painted  almost  by  instinct;  and  when  reason  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  high  aH  came  to  his 
aid,  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  entirely  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  early  habits.  Thus  the 
great  misfortune  of  Lawrence  was  that  he  painted  too  soon  ;  his  reasoning  faculties  did  not  keep 
pace  with  his  intuitive  facility  of  execution ;  with  more  thought  and  less  precocity,  his  high 
reputation  would  have  been  more  enduring,  and  with  more  confidence  might  he  be  classed  with 
the  illustrious  masters  of  the  art. 

Lawrences’  style  of  drawing  is  light  and  elegant,  captivating  in  its  contour,  and  practical  in 
its  effect,  but  with  a  tendency  to  feebleness  ;  it  breathes  the  very  elements  of  his  mind,  gentleness 
and  amiability.  The  rude  but  vivid  forms  and  etchings  of  Rembrandt  display  a  wealth,  a  poetry 
of  imagination,  such  as  found  no  similarity  in  any  touch  of  Lawrence’s.  The  portraits  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  too  speak  the  mind  of  the  man,  deep,  reflective,  and  vigorous  ;  his  men  partake,  in  feature 
and  attitude,  of  the  solidity  and  squareness  of  their  sex,  his  female  portraits  beam  with  the  modesty 
and  grace  of  nature,  and  his  children  are  the  perfection  of  simplicity  and  infantine  joyousness* 
But  the  portraits  of  Lawrence — men,  women,  and  children — partake  of  the  reigning  fashion  of 
the  day.  His  men  arc  courtiers ;  his  women  the  slaves  of  fashion,  glittering  in  ornament ;  his 
children,  the  heirs  of  coronets  and  titles,  the  tools  and  pupils  of  the  dancing-master. 

Lawrence  had  three  distinct  styles  in  his  manner  of  painting :  his  first  before  settling  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  his  second,  during  the  lifetime  of  Reynolds  ;  his  third,  a  style  between  his  first  and  second, 
the  one  in  which  he  continued  to  paint  till  his  death.  There  was  a  finish  and  brilliancy  in  hi.s 
works  peculiarly  his  own  :  the  ellect  in  most  of  his  pictures  is  somewhat  forced,  from  the  shadow  s 
being  too  strong  and  decided  for  the  lights.  Still  his  manner  w'as  perfectly  original,  and  although 
unequal  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  there  w’as  no  other  artist  in  his  line, 
(after  the  death  of  Reynolds  and  Hoppner,)  who  could  advance  any  pretensions  whatever  to 
rivalry.  JOHN  SARTAIN. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUMAN  INDUSTRY. 


Translated  from  the  “Journal  de»  Travaux  de  h  Societe  Frantaiao  de  Statiatiquc  Universelle.” 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE.  | 

The  subsequent  article  is  from  the  pen  of  M. 
tyosar  Moreau,  Director  of  the  French  Society  of 
Universal  Statistics,  Member  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute,  etc.  Our  readers  will  discover  in  it  the 
results  of  much  learned  research,  on  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public.  Ed. 

AVhat  is  human  industry  1  It  is  not  a 
science  ;  it  existed  before  all  the  sciences, 
and  it  borrows  from  them  now,  its  most 
valuable  resources.  It  is  not  an  art ;  all  arts, 
all  talents  owe  their  rise  to  industry.  It  is 
not  genius  ;  it  has  neither  its  fire,  nor  its 
light,  nor  its  rapid  step.  What  then  is  hu¬ 
man  industry  1  It  is  an  intellectual  faculty, 
which,  on  one  side,  impelled  by  interest  or 
necessity,  on  the  other,  aided  by  medita¬ 
tion,  judgment,  imagination,  and  very  often 
by  chance,  connects  effects  and  their  causes, 
calculates  means  and  their  products,  com¬ 
bines  the  properties  of  bodies  and  substan¬ 
ces,  and  draws  from  them  the  elements,  of 
which  are  composed  the  processes  of  inven¬ 
tion  in  all  kinds  of  utility,  amusement  and 
luxury. 

After  this  definition,  there  is  no  longer 
any  parallel  to  be  drawn,  between  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  man  and  that  of  animals.  The 
productions  of  human  industry  are  volun¬ 
tary,  reflective,  variable,  unlimited,  and  are 
not  acquired  without  labor.  The  industry 
of  animals  is  blind,  forced,  necessary,  limit¬ 
ed,  always  the  same,  and  without  laborious 
invention.  It  depends  not  upon  the  bee,  to 
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vary  the  geometrical  and  symmetrical  form 
of  its  cells ;  the  beaver,  without  the  rules 
of  architecture,  constructs  with  solidity, 
its  regular  habitation  ;  the  spider  alw'ays 
weaves  its  web  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
cocoons  of  silk-worms  all  resemble  each 
other,  in  form  and  workmanship  ;  the  young 
swallow  is  quite  as  skilful  as  its  mother,  in 
the  construction  of  its  nest ;  the  nightin¬ 
gale  does  not  teach  its  young  the  art  of 
uttering  melodious  sounds;  why  does  not 
the  formica-Uo^  crouching  patiently  at  the 
extremity  of  a  tunnel  of  light  sand,  await¬ 
ing  there,  with  indefatigable  perseverance, 
the  imprudent  insect,  which  may  chance  to 
fall  into  the  snare,  why  does  it  not  attempt 
some  more  active  and  more  expeditious 
stratagem  1  The  pow'cr  of  flying  among 
birds,  the  art  of  swimming  among  fishes, 
the  instinct  which  leads  the  duck,  just  es¬ 
caped  from  the  shell,  to  forsake  the  wings 
of  the  brooding  hen  and  fly  to  the  w'ater, 
and  so  many  other  wonders,  the  sight  of 
which  no  longer  surprises  us  because  our 
eyes  are  accustomed  to  them,  all  prove  to 
us,  that  the  industry  of  animals  belongs 
mostly  to  their  physical  organization,  and 
that  it  is  rather  a  gift  of  nature  than  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  understanding  and  will. 

But  let  us  leave  the  industry  of  animals 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  that  of  man.  Let 
us  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  its  different 
epochs,  in  order  the  better  to  strike  off  the 
picture  of  its  efforts,  and  its  progress. 

The  first  epochs  from  the  first  year  of  tht 
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creation  of  the  worlds  to  the  universal  deluge 
in  1656. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  we  observe  that,  if  man,  placed  by 
the  Creator  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
had  possessed  no  other  resources  than  those 
which  he  could  derive  from  his  hands,  and 
his  corporeal  strength,  he  would  have  been 
capable  only  of  doing  mechanically,  what 
would  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  im¬ 
perious  necessity,  and  his  existence,  after 
fifty-eight  centuries,  would  have  differed  but 
little  from  that  of  the  animals  :  but  the  sove¬ 
reign  Author  of  the  universe  had  endowed 
him  with  intellectual  faculties  of  a  superior 
order.  Soon  the  habit  of  seeing,  observing, 
reflecting  and  comparing  gave  new  power 
to  his  understanding. 

Agriculture  and  the  care  of  flocks  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  occupations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  The  wealth  of  the  most  ancient 
patriarchs  consisted  of  numerous  heads  of 
cattle.  The  skins  of  these  animals  supplied 
them  with  clothing  j  their  flesh  and  their 
milk,  joined  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  suffi¬ 
ced  to  nourish  the  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  When  the  first  ages  were  passed, 
families  became  too  numerous  to  subsist 
together  within  a  limited  space.  They  dis¬ 
persed,  established  themselves  at  first  at  a 
little  distance  from  each  other,  and  formed 
colonies.  It  was  then  that  wants  began  to 
multiply.  Men  became  more  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  united  their  forces, 
and  their  thoughts.  The  necessity  of 
making  themselves  understood,  produced 
signsy  gestures^  sounds  and  words.  Ideas 
were  modified,  application  was  made  of 
them  to  things  of  immediate  necessity  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  first  inventions. 
Tubal  Cain  invented,  it  is  said,  the  art  of 
forging  iron ;  Seth  passes  for  the  inventor 
of  astronomy  and  writing  ;  according  to  the 
historian  Josephus,  the  children  of  Seth 
erected  two  pillarSy  one  of  bricky  the  other 
of  stonCy  to  leave  to  their  posterity  a  me¬ 
mento  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  their 
fathers.  Jubal  invented  music. 

But  there  remain  to  us  no  monuments  of 
those  remote  ages  ;  those  which  then  ex¬ 
isted  were  buried  under  the  waters  of  the 
universal  deluge.  There  is  no  trace  of  an¬ 
tediluvian  industry.  Tradition  has  scarce¬ 
ly  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  some  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  all  that 
we  can  gather  from  the  text  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  is,  that  human  industry  had 
made  some  progress  ;  since,  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  which  embraced,  at  the  most,  I 
five  or  six  generations,  men  had  succeeded 
in  forming  a  language  adapted  to  the  ex* 
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tent  of  their  ideas,  had  discovered  the  use 
offirCy  the  employment  of  wood  and  stonCy 
the  fabrication  of  bricky  and  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  iron  and  brasSy  and  had  invented  various 
toolsy  instruments  and  utensils.  Finally, 
A'oaA’s  arky  if  it  was  such  as  it  has  been 
represented,  [and  the  biblical  account  of  it  is 
true,  Eu.]  could  not  have  been  made  without 
art  and  industry,  and  gives  us  a  high  idea 
of  the  talents  of  the  first  men  of  nature. 

The  second  epochy  from  the  deluge  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  the  year  3250. 

After  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which 
had  swallowed  up  the  whole  world,  with  the 
exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  we  find 
in  the  sacred  text,  that  this  patriarch  plant¬ 
ed  the  viney  and  expressed  from  it  an  intox¬ 
icating  liquor.  We  see  afterwards  that 
men,  either  to  escape  a  new  deluge,  or 
to  reach  the  skies,  which  they  believed  to 
be  near  them,  erected  the  tower  of  Bahcly  a 
rash  and  daring  enterprise,  but  which  ne¬ 
vertheless,  carried  even  to  a  certain  extent, 
supposes  powerful  conception  and  great  re¬ 
sources. 

The  posterity  of  Noah  so  increased,  that 
families  dispersed,  some  going  into  Egypt, 
some  into  Asia,  and  some  into  Greece. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  HebreWy  jirabiCy 
Phceniciany  Greek j  PersiaUy  ChinesCy  and 
other  languages. 

Egypt  became  the  cradle  of  the  arts. 
Jlstronomyy  that  is  to  say  the  observation  of 
the  stars,  began  by  fixing  chronological 
measureSy  and  the  division  of  monthsy  years 
and  centuries.  The  astronomical  dance  of 
the  Egyptians  indicates  the  anterior  origin 
of  sacred  evcid  profane  danceSy  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  instrumental  music.  To  Sesos- 
tris,  the  tenth  king  of  Egypt,  is  ascribed 
the  invention  of  geography.  'I'he  obelisks  of 
J'^gypty  the  celebrated  city  of  ThebeSy  the  im¬ 
mense  labyrinthy  built  near  lake  J\I(2ris  ;  lake 
SSIwris  itself,  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues  in 
circumference,  excavated  by  the  hand  of 
man  ;  the  \.\\o  pyramids y  erected  in  the  midst 
of  its  waters,  and  each  supporting  a  colossal 
statupy  the  famous  pyramids  of  Memphisy 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  statue  of  J^IemnoUy  were  so 
many  monuments,  some  of  which,  still  exist¬ 
ing,  attest  the  power  and  industry  of  this 
first  people  of  the  earth. 

Egyptian  colonies  passed  into  Asia,  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  China,  and  transported  with  them 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  in 
their  own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Tyrians,  Plnmicians,  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Medes,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  Chaldeans  dispute  with  the 
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Egyptians  the  invention  of  astronomy.  jYa- 
vigation  and  commerce  had  their  rise  among 
the  Tyrians  and  Phoenicians.  There  were 
manufactories  of  glass  at  Sidon.  The  cities 
of  Babylon  and  .^Yineveh  soon  arose,  both 
celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  their 
palaces,  and  the  former  for  the  tower  of  Be¬ 
tas^  built  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Babel. 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Troy,  and  many  other  cities 
were,  from  their  foundation,  so  many  small 
kingdoms,  which,  soon  united  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  formed  large  empires.  The  Per¬ 
sians  and  the  Chinese  partook  of  the  industry 
of  other  nations.  The  invention  of  the 
sphere  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the 
Chinese,  and  chronology  mentions  that  the 
sun-dial  was  known  in  China  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  epoch. 

It  was  also  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch, 
that  the  Tyrians  built  CarMage,  and  the  city 
of  Herculaneum  was  founded,  and  afterwards 
unfortunately  buried  in  the  earth. 

The  Hebrews,  going  out  of  Egypt,  under 
the  command  of  Moses,  also  present  to  us  I 
a  picture  of  human  industry.  Ancient  his¬ 
tory  teaches  us  that  soon  after  the  deluge, 
men  had  made  many  discoveries  well  wor- 
thy  of  admiration,  and  that  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret,  first  of  spinning  gold, 
and  weaving  it  into  cloth  ;  secondly,  of  gold¬ 
beating  and  gilding  wood  and  other  materi¬ 
als  ;  thirdly,of  casting  gold  and  silver  figures 
expressive  of  various  objects,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  ornaments  and  vases  ;  fourth¬ 
ly,  of  painting  and  carving  wood,  stone  and 
marble  ;  and  fifthly,  of  dying  stuffs  with  the 
most  beautiful  colors.  We  also  see  the 
Hebrews  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  mak- 
ing  a  god  under  the  form  of  a  golden  calf ; 
the  decalogue,  or  the  ten  commandments 
of  God,  engraved  upon  stone;  the  vestments  of 
the  high  priest,  adorned  with  precious  stones 
and  woven  of  fine  linen,  mixed  with  gold 
and  dyed  with  difTerent  colors  ;  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  of  precious  wood,  overlaid  with 
plates  of  gold,  fastened  with  golden  nails,  and 
furnished  w'ith  rings  of  gold,  into  which 
were  inserted  large  gilded  staves,  intended 
to  bear  it.  David  calms  the  fury  of  Saul, 
by  the  harmonious  sounds  of  his  harp.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  erected  in 
Jerusalem,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  its  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  almost  infinite  number  of 
works  of  gold  and  casting,  announces  a 
magnificence  worthy  of  the  Master  of  the 
universe,  who  was  its  object,  and  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  progress,  which  the  industry 
of  man  had  made  during  a  period  of  3,000 
years. 

A  colony  from  Egypt  introduced  arts  and 


industry  among  the  Greeks.  Cecrops  found¬ 
ed  there  twelve  cities  which  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Athens.  Cadmus  and  his  Phoe¬ 
nician  companions  founded  the  city  of  Thebes 
in  Bceotia,  and  made  known  there  the  means 
of  transmitting  thought  by  writing.  Pelops, 
a  Phrygian,  reigned  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  gave  his  name  to  that  famous  country. 
The  first  money  was  coined  at  Athens,  and 
Philo  of  Argos  coined  the  first  silver  money, 
in  the  island  of  ^Tlgina.  Dajdalus  construct¬ 
ed  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete.  Calus  or 
Talus  his  rival  invented  the  saw  and  the 
compass.  The  siege  and  taking  of  Troy,  so 
well  described  by  Homer,  indicate  to  us 
what  was,  at  that  period,  the  military  art, 
the  art  of  forming  camps,  the  kind  of  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  armor,  which  was  then  fab¬ 
ricated,  the  use  of  chariots,  the  skill  in  train¬ 
ing  and  managing  horses.  Homer  immor¬ 
talized  his  age  and  country.  Lycurgus  gave 
laws  to  Lacedaemon.  The  institution  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Olympic  games  promoted  address,  strength 
and  courage  among  the  Greeks. 

Among  the  fables,  which  cover  with  a 
thick  veil  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  are 
seen  the  principal  truths,  which  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  most  remarkable  events. 

The  third  epoch,  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  vulgar  era. 

Previous  to  this  third  epoch,  important 
events  had  occurred  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Greece  began  to  be  ranked  among  civilized 
nations.  The  rest  of  Europe,  almost  unin¬ 
habited,  was  without  art  and  without  indus¬ 
try.  The  colossal  powers  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  soon  destroyed  each  other.  The  con¬ 
quests  of  Cambyses,  Cyjus  and  Alexander 
arrested  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  by 
a  necessary  consequence, the  people  were 
the  slaves  of  the  first  usurping  despot  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  subjugate  them.  Asiatic 
luxury  and  effeminacy  completed  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  what  the  destructive  wars  of  the 
people  had  spared. 

It  was  reserved  for  Greece  to  preserve 
and  rekindle  the  sacred  fire  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  first  Greek  medals,  or  coins 
with  inscriptions,’W/’tMow^  the  concave die,doXe 
from  the  commencement  of  this  epoch. 
Thales  carried  from  Egypt  into  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere.  An¬ 
aximander  invented  geographical  maps.  So¬ 
lon  gave  laws  to  Athens.  The  Pythian 
games,  adapted  to  give  flexibility  and  agi¬ 
lity  to  the  body,  were  instituted  at  Delphi. 
The  theory  of  music  was  invented  by  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  five 
regular  solids  of  geometry.  Philolaus  of 
Crotono,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  Ar- 
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chytas,  first  made  known  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  Hipparchus  was  the 
first,  after  Thales  and  Sulpicius  Gallus,  who 
discovered  the  method  of  calculating  eclipses. 
He  invented  the  astrolabe^  and  calculated  the 
number  of  the  jixed  starsy  "which  he  made 
amount  to  1022.  Greece  gave  birth  to  So¬ 
crates,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Theophrastus 
is  the  first  botanical  author  known.  Graft¬ 
ing  was  invented  by  the  Greeks.  Hippo¬ 
crates,  regarded  with  reason  as  the  father 
of  medicine,  gave  the  first  lessons  in  the  art 
of  curing.  Towards  the  golden  age  of 
Greece,  the  fine  arts  w’ere  there  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Dancing, 
music,  w'restling,  and  chariot-racing  were 
held  in  high  estimation.  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  invented  tapestry.  Paintingy 
sculpturCy  engraving,  and  architecture  made 
such  rapid  progress  among  the  Greeks,  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any 
nation  upon  the  earth,  but  have  served  as  a 
model  for  all.  VV’^e  shall  always  remember 
the  great  talents  of  the  painters  Apelles, 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  j  of  the  sculptors, 
Phidias,  Polycletus,  Praxiteles,  Agesander, 
Polydorus  and  Athenodorus  ;*  of  the  engra¬ 
vers,  Stratonicus,  Mentor  and  Pytheas  ;  of 
the  architects,  Ictinus,  Callicrates  and  Philo. 
From  Greece  have  come  the  most  beautiful 
master-pieces  of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil. 
The  art  of  making  arches  was  known  there. 
Callimachus  invented  the  capital  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  order.  The  tomb  of  J\Iausolus  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  marbles  of  Paros,  after- 
w’ards  called  the  marbles  of  ./Arundel  or  Ox¬ 
ford,  have  preserved  the  most  interesting 
epochs  of  this  industrious  people. 

The  arts  of  luxury  did  not  diminish  their 
energy.  It  was  especially  in  the  military 
art,  that  they  were  distinguished,  by  the 
invention  and  construction  of  the  battering- 
ram,  tortoise,  auger,  rolling  towers,  and  other 
machines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of 
places  ;  by  the  disposition  of  arnnes  in 
battle  and  the  precision  of  their  movements, 
and  by  skill  in  the  navy,  w’hich  always  ren¬ 
dered  their  fleets  victorious,  procured  for 
them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the 
Persians  to  renounce  it  forever,  by  a  solemn 
treaty. 

But  the  greatest  empires  have  a  limit  to 
their  increase  and  duration,  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  Ruler  of  destiny. 

Beside  Greece  arose  a  rival  power. 
Rome,  which,  according  to  history,  derived 
its  oricin  from  the  Trojans,  early  announc- 

♦  These  last  three  sculptors  of  Rhodes  together 
executed  the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon. 
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ed  its  projects  of  conquest,  and  the  ambition 
of  becoming  the  first  city  of  the  universe; 
and  while  gold  and  riches  prepared  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  republics  of  Greece,  the  Roman 
republic,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  strengthened  upon  its  foundation, 
rose  with  majesty  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
thrones  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
which  overshadowed  its  rising  greatness. 
Six  hundred  years  of  the  republic  were 
six  hundred  years  of  war.  This  haughty 
people,  who  at  first  regarded  w'ith  disdain 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  abandoned  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  them  to  slaves,  knowing  no  art 
but  that  of  conquest,  learned  from  conquer¬ 
ed  nations  to  value  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  master-pieces  of  industry. 
Papirius  constructed  the  first  sun-dial.  Soon 
enriched  by  the  industry  of  its  neighbors, 
Rome  could  not,  like  Egypt  and  Greece, 
boast  of  its  discoveries.  History  paints  to 
us  the  genius  of  this  people,  as  directed 
rather  to  imitation  than  to  invention.  Its  man¬ 
ners,  laws,  festivals,  pageants,  customs,  all, 
even  its  religion,  w’ere  borrow'ed  from  other 
nations,  but  principally  from  the  Greeks. 
The  Roman  people,  w’ho  thought  only  of 
subduing  and  governing  the  world,  did  not 
cultivate  the  sciences,  such  as  geometry 
and  mathematics.  To  judge  from  their 
own  historians,  they  despised  and  ridiculed 
them.  Cicero  speaks  very  slightly  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  whose  immortal  name  \vill  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  Roman 
orator.  Tacitus  confounds  mathematics 
with  judicial  astrology,  and  does  not  give 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  knowledge  of 
physical  geography.  It  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  that  eloquence  was 
honored  at  Rome.  The  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  was  confined  to  a  sterile  admiration. 
The  Romans  loved  them  only  for  pomp  and 
ostentation.  They  neglected  nothing  in¬ 
deed  to  procure  the  w  orks  of  art,  w'hich  they 
envied  their  neighbors  :  but  we  do  not  see 
among  them  that  emulation  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  those  sublime  talents,  which,  long  af¬ 
ter  the  fall  of  the  empire,  rendered  Italy  il¬ 
lustrious,  and  still  afford  ns  models. 

The  Romans  did  not  neglect  agriculture. 
The  works  of  Cato,  Varro,  Columella  and 
Pliny  prove  to  us  how  great  a  value  they 
attached  to  it.  Ctesibius  w’as  the  inventor 
of  pumps,  and  the  hydraulic  machine,  the 
water-clock,  otherwise  called  clepsydra.  The 
invention  of  gauze  was  knowm  from  the 
time  of  Petronius.  ..Architecture  appears  to 
have  been  more  particularly  cultivated  un¬ 
der  the  emperors  ;  and  Rome  ow’ed  to  this 
art  a  part  of  its  splendor.  Its  highways,  its 
palaces,  temples,  mosaics,  aqueducts,  circi, 
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amphitheatres,  baths,  bridges,  triumphal 
arches,  the  invention  of  the  composite  order^ 
its  theatres,  and  many  other  public  edifices, 
the  remembrance  of  which  has  descended 
to  posterity,  will  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Caesar,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Caesar, 
who  traversed  Gaul,  and  nearly  all  Europe 
as  a  conqueror,  erected,  on  his  way,  monu¬ 
ments,  w’hich  attest  the  grandeur,  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Rome,  in¬ 
ferior  to  Greece  in  science,  does  not  yield 
to  it  in  literature.  If  Greece  had  its  Ho¬ 
mer,  its  Demosthenes,  its  ^Eschylus,  its 
Xenophon,  its  Thucydides,  its  Herodotus, 
its  Dioscorides,  its  Sophocles,  its  Euripides, 
its  Aristophanes,  Rome  had  its  Virgil,  its 
Cicero,  its  Horace,  its  Tacitus,  its  Livy,  its 
Pliny,  its  Seneca,  its  Plautus,  its  Terence, 
and  many  other  celebrated  w'riters.  The 
history  of  Greece  interests  by  the  detail  of 
its  arts;  the  history  of  Rome  astonishes 
and  amazes  by  its  colossal  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  There  was  more  industry 
in  Greece,  more  pomp  and  majesty  in 
Rome. 

Until  the  Christian  era,  the  splendid 
brilliancy  of  the  Roman  power  so  dazzles 
our  eyes,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless  we  must 
believe  that  the  resources  of  industry 
spread  with  the  population.  But  if  the  his¬ 
torical  monuments  of  the  Roman  people 
give  us  but  little  information,  concerning 
their  means  and  their  progress  in  the  arts, 
what  can  we  expect  from  nations,  which 
were  just  beginning  to  arise,  or  whose  an¬ 
tiquity,  obscure  and  almost  unknown,  leaves 
us  no  trace  of  their  ingenious  inventions 
and  discoveries. 

The  fourth  epochs  from  the  Christian  era  to 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  olive,  the  arts 
and  sciences  spring  up  and  flourish. 
Wars  are  their  pest  and  scourge,  they  cut 
off  whole  generations.  The  youth  educa¬ 
ted  in  camps  and  amid  the  tumult  of  arms 
have  not  calm  leisure  to  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  alluring  charms  of  useful  and 
agreeable  talents.  The  laurels  of  victory’ 
flourish  only  while  they  are  watered  by 
human  blood.  The  famous  library  of  Al¬ 
exandria  was  burned  during  the  wars  of 
Ccesar  in  Egypt.  The  wars  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Per¬ 
sians  and  Assyrians  stifled  the  industry  of 
those  Asiatic  nations.  It  is  true  that  some 
master-pieces  of  the  Greek  artists  embellish¬ 
ed  the  temples  and  public  monuments  of 


Rome,  but  the  inventive  genius  of  the  in¬ 
dustrious  people  of  Greece  could  not  be 
won  by’^  conquest.  This  genius,  so  fruitful 
in  the  happy  times  of  liberty,  was  enfeebled, 
prostrated,  annihilated  under  the  emperors 
of  the  East  and  West.  Those  famous  cit¬ 
ies,  Athens,  Corinth,  Lacedaemon,  Thebes, 
Delphi,  their  temples,  theatres,  circi,  coun¬ 
cil-houses,  porches,  porticoes,  and  many 
other  monuments,  were  destroyed  by  war 
and  by”  time.  In  the  midst  of  ruins,  we 
scarcely”  dissover  any  trace  of  them,  and 
upon  the  uncultivated  soil  of  the  country”, 
once  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing,  we  find  only  the  emblems  of  de¬ 
struction,  indigence  and  gross  stupidity”. 

Such  are  the  fatal  efTects  of  war,  that,  by 
reducing  to  ashes  cities  and  empires,  by 
exterminating  the  human  race,  by”  efTacing 
even  the  traces  of  nations  which  have  ex¬ 
isted,  it  brings  in  its  train,  terror  and  deso¬ 
lation,  covers  the  earth  with  mourning,  en¬ 
velopes  it  in  the  thick  darkness  of  ignorance, 
and  substitutes  the  horrors  of  barbarism, 
for  the  laws  of  civilization.  We  can  only 
deplore  the  disastrous  times,  in  which  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire  threw 
all  Europe  into  confusion,  disorder  and  an¬ 
archy”.  Discord  and  ambition  on  one  side, 
ignorance,superstition  and  barbarism  on  the 
other,  caused  for  a  long  time  the  misery  of 
nations.  The  annals  of  the  middle  ages 
present  to  us  only  sieges,  battles,  civil  wars, 
crusades,  factions,  murders  and  poisonings. 
Amid  the  storms  by  which  Europe  was  agita¬ 
ted,  we  see  some  traits  of  magnanimity  and 
courage  mingled  with  treason  and  ferocity”, 
but  men  occupied  with  defence  or  conquest 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  be  in¬ 
structed  and  enlightened. 

Pagan  philosophy  had  lost  its  empire.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  religious  philosophy,  to 
regenerate  the  human  race.  Christianity 
came  forth  from  the  ruins  of  Judea  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  Rome,  where  it  long 
found  only  persecution.  Ah  !  what  morali¬ 
ty  was  better  adapted  to  soften  men,  than 
that  which  commands  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues,  which  attaches  shame  and  remorse 
to  the  crimes  and  vices  so  fatal  to  the  re¬ 
pose  of  society”,  a  morality  which  calls  man, 
each  moment,  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
conscience,  which  consoles  him  in  adversity 
and  affliction,  teaches  him  to  support  the 
evils,  inseparable  from  human  frailty,  and 
makes  of  all  nations  one  and  the  same 
family  1  Is  there  upon  the  earth  a  religion, 
which  elevates  man  more  above  himself, 
than  that  which  teaches  him  the  immortali¬ 
ty  of  the  soul,  which  ranks  charity  among 
his  first  duties,  which  enjoins  the  forgive- 
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ness  of  injuries,  which  renders  the  nuptial 
bond  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  which,  even 
at  the  gates  of  death,  sustains  his  courage 
by  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Eternal  \  This  philosophy,  religious, 
mild,  beneficent,  consolatory,  the  friend  of 
peace  and  harmony,  always  ready  to  defend 
the  innocent,  to  relieve  the  weak,  indigent 
and  oppressed,  is  by  no  means  opposed  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.  We  owe  to  it  the 
preservation  of  the  precious  remnants  of 
ancient  learning. 

Europe,  ravaged  and  laid  waste,  remain¬ 
ed,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  given  up  by  turns  to  despotism 
and  anarchy.  There  also  exists  a  blank  of 
nearly  ten  centuries  in  the  history  of  indus¬ 
try.  During  this  long  period,  the  people, 
plunged  in  a  kind  of  brutality,  alternately 
conquering  and  conquered,  knew  only  the 
empire  of  force,  or  the  yoke  of  servitude. 
The  human  race,  degraded  from  its  ancient 
splendor,  vegetated  miserably  without  arts, 
industry  or  emulation. 

THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

Even  amid  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
there  shone  at  intervals  some  rays  of  light. 
The  mosk  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
proves  that  there  existed  even  then  a  certain 
taste  for  architecture. 

THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

Next  to  Hippocrates,  Galen  was  the 
most  celebrated  author  among  physicians. 
The  system  of  Ptolemy,  although  now  aban¬ 
doned,  was,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
a  great  efibrt  of  the  human  mind,  and  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

Plotinus,  a  native  of  Egypt,  w  ent  to  Rome 
to  give  lessons  in  philosophy,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  erudition. 

THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Diophantus  invented  algebra. 

THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 

Proclus,  the  mathematician,  like  another 
Archimedes,  destroyed,  by  means  of  burn- 
ing- glasses,  the  vessels  of  Vital ian,  who  was 
laying  siege  to  Constantinople. 

THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Callinicus,  an  engineer  of  Heliopolis  in 
Syria,  was  the  inventor  of  Greek-Jire,  an 
invention  since  lost,  but,  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  replaced  by  the  use  of  gunpowder. 

THE  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  CENTURIES. 

Amid  civil  and  foreign  w’ars,  there  arose, 
in  France  and  other  Christian  countries,  a 
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multitude  of  churches  of  Gothic  architecture, 
some  of  which  still  excite  the  admiration  of 
architects,  by  their  sublimity. 

THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

The  monk  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Syl¬ 
vester  Second,  introduced  into  France,  Jlra- 
bic  or  Indian  arithmetical  figures,  which  the 
Saracens  had  made  known  to  him,  and  con¬ 
structed  the  first  clock  unth  wheels, 

THETENTH,ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 

Among  the  Saracens  are  found  some  names 
celebrated  in  medicine,  such  as  Isaac,  {of 
the  seventh  century)  Rhazes,  Avicenna  and 
Messue.  Alhazen,  an  Arabian,  composed 
seven  books  upon  optics,  remarkable  for  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Guido  Aretinus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in¬ 
vented  the  several  parts  of  music,  the  lines, 
gamut,  and  notes,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 
The  art  of  painting  on  glass  began  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  window's  of  churches,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  organs  made  their  arches  resound. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  invention  of  the  mariner^s  compass 
appears  to  be  several  years  anterior  to  Fla- 
vio  Gioia.  The  use  of  wind-mills  came  to 
us  from  the  East,  after  the  crusades.  The 
names  of  Geber,  Roger  Bacon,  Arnaud,  de 
Villeneuve,  are  still  held  in  veneration  by 
chemists. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

We  ow'e  the  invention  of  spectacles  to 
Alexander  Spina,  a  Dominican  of  Pisa,  and 
Salvinus  Armatus,  a  Florentine. — Horology 
had  already  had  its  birth,  under  Charles  the 
Fifth. — Under  Charles  the  Sixth,  engraving 
on  wood  was  invented, — Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Ambrosius  Calepin,  and  John 
Picus  Mirandula,  are  names  dear  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Erasmus  rendered  himself  so  illustrious, 
by  his  learning  and  his  writings,  that  the 
city  of  Rotterdam  erected  a  bronze  statue 
to  his  honor.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  Tenth,  talents  of  every  kind  flourished 
in  Italy,  and  w’ere  soon  communicated  to 
France,  whither  Francis  the  First  attracted 
them,  and  where  he  caused  them  to  expand 
by  the  favor  and  protection  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  History  informs  us 
that  by  the  counsel  and  persuasion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Budaeus,  this  monarch  founded  literary 
professorships  in  Paris.  To  the  University 
is  due  the  invention  of  the  post  in  France. 
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Berquin,  a  native  of  Bruges,  discovered  the 
art  of  cutting  the  diamond.  The  end  of  this 
epoch  is  also  celebrated  for  four  most  im¬ 
portant  events:  the  first  is  the  invention  of 
linen  paper  ;  the  second  that  of  gunpowder, 
a  most  destructive  agent  in  war — (some  as¬ 
cribe  it  to  Roger  Bacon,  an  English  friar, 
others  to  Barthold  Schwartz,  a  German 
monk)  ;  the  third  is  that  of  printing,  due  to 
Guttenberg,  of  the  city  of  Mayencej  the 
fourth  is  the  discovery  of  the  Bahama  Isl-  • 
ands  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and  of  the 
Continent  of  America  by  Americus  Vespu- 
cius,  who  had  the  honor  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  newly-discovered  world. 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  performed  by  human  industry  during 
these  fifteen  centuries  of  ignorance,  preju¬ 
dice,  barbarism,  and  superstition.  But  of 
these  ingenious  productions,  some  are  only 
the  imitation,  or  restoration  of  arts  lost  and 
regained ;  others,  of  entirely  new  invention, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  the  first  rudiments 
of  discovery,  which  in  time  received  great¬ 
er  development  and  perfection.  We  may 
say  of  this  fourth  epoch,  that  it  is,  to  the 
following,  what  the  first  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  to  the  golden  age,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  them. 

The  Fifth  Epochs  from  the  year  1501  to  the 
year  1833. 

What  a  vast  picture  is  presented  to  us, 
in  the  course  of  this  epoch!  Human  indus¬ 
try  seems  to  awake  from  the  long  sleep  in 
which  it  was  wrapt  for  more  than  ten  cen¬ 
turies.  A  new  dawn  dissipates  by  degrees 
the  night  of  time,  and  seems  to  announce  a 
brilliant  day.  Eyes  are  opened,  illusions 
dispelled,  philosophy  collects  the  vague  and 
scattered  knowledge  dispersed  through  an¬ 
cient  writings,  to  compose  of  it  the  theory 
of  the  sciences.  Truth  takes  the  place  of 
error  and  imposture ;  taste  presides  over 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  raises 
ancient  monuments  from  the  dust  in  which 
they  were  buried,  to  display  their  beauties, 
and  rekindle  the  celestial  flame  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  arts.  Nature,  always  free  and 
communicative,  has  no  longer  any  secrets 
from  her  favorites ;  and  those  who  delight 
in  observing  her,  discover  every  day  some¬ 
thing  to  admire,  to  imitate,  to  borrow,  to 
prepare,  to  fashion,  and  submit  to  every 
kind  of  experiment.  Isolated  processes, 
without  any  connection,  discoveries  neg¬ 
lected  or  even  abandoned,  are  arranged  and 
disposed,  by  the  hand  of  industry,  to  form 
useful  and  interesting  arts,  and  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  honorable  and  lucrative  profes¬ 
sions,  from  which  sound  reason  removes 


the  disdain  and  indolence  which  endeavor 
to  degrade  them. 

It  belongs  only  to  a  Bossuet  or  a  Buf- 
fon  to  trace  for  us  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  during  this  last 
epoch.  Until  a  learned  and  more  skilful 
hand  unfold  to  our  eyes  the  details  of 
so  grand  a  picture,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  present,  within  a  narrow  compass,  the 
principal  traits  of  the  industry  of  these 
three  centuries.  It  shall  be,  if  desired, 
merely  a  sketch,  like  a  map  of  the  world, 
upon  which  can  be  traced  only  oceans,  large 
rivers,  lofty  mountains,  and  cities  of  the 
first  class  ;  but  this  sketch,  by  fixing  the  at¬ 
tention  upon  certain  points,  will  leave  upon 
the  imagination  and  the  memory  the  idea 
of  a  fuller  development,  and  will  recall  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting  remembrances,  as  a 
general  chart  recalls  to  us  the  recollection 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  and  affords 
a  glimpse  of  topographical  charts,  in  its  lat¬ 
itudes  and  longitudes. 

If,  in  a  discourse  consecrated  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  industry,  I  were  not  apprehensive 
of  digressing  from  my  subject,  by  turning 
my  attention  to  theology,  morality,  philos- 
ophy,  politics,  legislation,  metaphysics,  his¬ 
tory,  and  literature,  what  celebrated  names 
should  I  have  to  cite !  what  a  multitude  of 
immortal  writings!  w'hat  sublime  talents  are 
presented  at  this  moment  to  my  memory! 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  spite  of  myself,  those  illustrious  names 
escape  me, — Ariosto,  Montaigne,  Charron, 
Tasso,  Malherbe,  Grotius,  Racan. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Corneille,  Milton,  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
foucault,  Moliere,  Fontaine,  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  Santeul,  Nicolle,  Bossuet,  Puffen- 
dorf,  Dryden,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  Locke, 
Cumberland,  Madame  Deshoulieres,  Boileau, 
Quinault,  Malebranche,  Racine,  La  Bruyere, 
Bayle,  Regnard,  Fenelon,  Abbadie,  Fonte- 
nelle,Wallenston,  Massillon,  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Shaftesbury,  Addison,  Clarke,  Collins,  D’Ol- 
ivet. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  President  Henault,  Pope,  Montes¬ 
quieu,  Mallet,  Daguesseau,Gerbier,Gresset, 
Marmontel,  Duclos,  Dorat,  Crebillon,  Du 
Bellay,  St.  Lambert,  Lemierre,  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Laharpe,  Legouve,  Col- 
lin-d’Harleville,Gesner,  Kotzebue,  Beauvais, 

Dumoustier . I  stop;  there  still  remain 

too  many  names  to  cite.  Let  us  return  to 
industry. 

We  have  seen  that  the  observation  of 
nature,  meditation,  necessity,  and  chance, 
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contributed  to  the  first  discoveries;  that| 
from  the  mass  of  these  inventions  and  dis-, 
coveries,  systems  were  composed;  thatj 
judgment,  calculation,  and  combination  de¬ 
duced  causes  and  effects  from  elementary! 
principles,  which,  classified  and  arranged,! 
formed  arts  and  sciences;  that  these  arts^ 
and  sciences  were  diffused  by  the  inter¬ 
course  of  nations,  and  that  they  were  trans¬ 
mitted  from  generation  to  generation,  rather 
by  tradition  than  by  writing ;  that  successive 
revolutions,  by  devastating  empires,  re¬ 
plunged  the  people  into  the  darkness  of  ig¬ 
norance,  stifled  the  germs  of  industry,  and 
reduced  men  to  tear  each  other,  like  wild 
beasts;  finally,  that  from  the  age  of  Augus¬ 
tus  to  that  of  Leo  Tenth,  there  were,  from 
time  to  time,  learned  men,  whose  works 
prove  that  the  arts  and  sciences  were  not 
entirely  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  monuments  which  they  had  erected. 
But  among  the  precious  relics  which  have 
descended  to  us,  there  was  introduced  a 
crowd  of  systems,  errors,  and  prejudices. 
Custom  served  as  a  guide  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts.  Suddenly,  the  scene  changed. 
Order  emerged  from  chaos.  To  the  first 
rays  of  dawn,  succeeded  a  brilliant  light. 
Kamus,  J.  B.  Porta,  Chancellor  Bacon,  Al- 
stedius,  Athanasius  Kircher,  and  Gaspard 
Schott,  prepared  the  restoration  of  the  arts 
and  sciences;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Gali¬ 
leo,  Gassendi,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Halley,  Bernouilli,  Wolff,  Diderot, 
and  D’Alembert,  to  accelerate  their  pro¬ 
gress — to  make  them  advance  with  giant 
strides,  to  electrify  minds,  to  excite  emula-, 
tion,  to  give  an  impulse,  to  inspire  taste,  to! 
multiply  the  means  of  instruction,  and  to 
render  imperishable  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  experience  and  theories  of  all  ages. 

Astronomy  took  a  new  flight.  Coperni¬ 
cus  forever  the  su7i  in  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  revolutions.  Tycho  Brahe  sought, 
but  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Co¬ 
pernicus  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  to  which 
custom  had  given  a  kind  of  authority.  Gali¬ 
leo  determined  the  form  of  the  orbits^  which 
the  stars  describe,  and  invented  the  sector 
and  pendulum-clocks.  Kepler  demonstrated 
the  laws  according  to  which  the  planets  move. 
The  calendar  of  Julius  Caisar  was  reformed, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth.  The  names  of  Cassini,  Mau- 
pertius,  Euler,  Pingre,  Messier,  Mechain, 
Lalande  and  Herschell^are  universally  known 
by  their  discoveries  and  their  works. 

The  earth  deserved,  not  less  than  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  attention  and  study  of 
philosophy.  The  cosmology  of  the  ancients 
was  confined  to  a  few  vague  opinions,  and 
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to  imperfect  and  superficial  geographical 
knowledge.  We  find  in  modern  works  on 
geology  more  profound  principles,  more 
probable  hypotheses,  a  greater  number  of 
positive  facts,  geographical  Tmd  topographical 
charts,  much  more  complete,  correct  and 
exact.  Among  the  learned,  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  this  interesting  study, 
are  distinguished  Varenius,  Brunet,  Samson, 
De  Lisle,  Whiston,  Woodward,  Marsigli, 
Schencher,  Maillet,  Guettard,  Buache,  Buf- 
fon, Danville,  Saussure,  Targioni,Bergmann, 
Paun,  Gosselin,  Mentelle,  Wallerius,  Pallas, 
Methrie,  Desmarest,  etc. 

The  names  of  Vieta,  Fermat,  Huygens, 
De  La  Hire,  Rivart,  Clairault,  Bossut, 
Monge,  Laplace,  Haiiy,  Lacroix  and  Prony 
will  always  recall  to  posterity  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  rapid  and  constant  progress, 
which  geometry  and  mathematics  made  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries. 

Military  fortification  and  artillery  also  sup¬ 
ply  celebrated  names.  Vauban  was  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  his  country  ;  he  was  also,  by  his  scien¬ 
tific  fortifications,  the  defender  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  France.  Belidor,  Dulac,  the  Chev¬ 
alier  Darcy  and  the  Marquis  de  Montalem- 
bert  have  investigated  and  developed  in  their 
writings,  the  great  art  of  employing  artil- 
lery  in  sieges,  either  for  the  attack  or  de¬ 
fence  of  places. 

England,  Spain  and  Holland  had  a  flour¬ 
ishing  nary,  w’hile  France  had  scarcely  any 
vessels,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne.  In  a  short  time  this  monarch 
constructed  harbors  and  dockyards,  armed,  as 
if  by  magic,  a  formidable  fleet,  disputed  with 
the  English  the  empire  of  the  seas,  forced 
the  Spanish  admirals  to  strike  their  flags,  and 
bombarded  ^llgiers,  and  within  fifteen  years, 
Brest,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Dunkirk,  Havre 
and  Calais  displayed  imposing  forces  to  the 
eyes  of  maritime  powers.  We  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word  navy,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  names  of  De  Ruyter,  John  Barth, 
Duguu  Trouin  and  Tourville,  nearly  con¬ 
temporary,  Suffran,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and 
the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  harbor  of  Cherburg  does 
honor  to  our  times. 

Sublime  sciences,  lofty  speculations  and 
grand  exploits  form  the  glory  of  nations, 
but  contribute  less  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  than  the  sciences  more  particularly 
devoted  to  the  peaceful  and  daily  pleasures 
of  society.  Let  us  follow  then  the  progress 
of  human  industry  in  the  labors,  which  are 
most  closely  connected, with  our  wants. 

To  the  dreams  and  gropings  of  alchemy, 
succeeded  a  systematic  science — chemis¬ 
try,  first  introduced  by  Paracelsus,  Van 
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Helmont,  Glauber,  Boyle,  Kunckel,  Tschirn- 
baussen,  Stahl,  Hoffinan,  Lemery,  Homberg, 
GeofTroy  and  Boerhaave  j  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped  by  Bayen,  Macquer,  Baume,  Le  Sage, 
and  Burquet ;  and  since  perfected  by  Darcet, 
Lavoisier,  Pelletier,  Guyton,  Fourcroy, 
Vauquelin,  Bertholet,  Bergmann,  Klaproth 
and  Chaptal. ...  Of  all  the  sciences,  this  has 
made  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  offer  us  each  day  new  discoveries 
useful  either  in  the  arts  or  medicine. 

Medicine  !  How  many  names  might  I 
cite,  renowned  for  rare  merit,  for  profound 
knowledge  of  anatomy^  botany  and  chemistry^ 
for  experience  and  skill  in  an  art  so  precious 
to  humanity — the  art  of  healing.  Pecquet, 
Guy  Patin,  Fagon,  Duverney,  Winslow,  Fal¬ 
conet,  Sylva,  Anthony  de  Jussieu,  Vernage, 
Ferrein,  Cheselden,  Astruc,  Bouvard,  Petit, 
Tronchin,  Vicq  d’Azir,  Portal  and  Halle, 
and  many  skilful  physicians,  whose  names 
at  this  moment  escape  my  memory,  but  will 
not  escape  that  of  posterity,  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  progress  of  science,  by  their  stud¬ 
ies,  labors,  researches,  observations  and 
experience. 

After  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,  the  study  of  nature  was  almost 
abandoned.  It  began  to  regain  favor  only 
with  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  arts.  The 
first  lineaments  of  natural  history  are  found 
in  the  works  of  George  Agricola,  Gesner, 
Aldrovandi,ithe  Bouchins,  Belon,  Jonston, 
Lister,  Plumier,  Tournefort  and  Hales;  but 
particularly  towards  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  there  arose  a  multitude  of 
naturalists,  animated,  vivified  and  inspired, 
by  the  immortal  writings  of  Linnaeus  and 
Buffbn. 

After  these  great  men,  those  who  have 
most  contributed  to  the  progress  of  this 
science,  are, in  zoology^  Erxleben,  Daubenton, 
Montbeillard,  Brisson,  Mauduit,  Gmelin, 
Lacepede,  Cuvier,  Artedi,  Bloch,  Argenville, 
Reaumur,  the  physicians  GeofTroy,  Fabri- 
cius  and  Latreille  ;  in  botany^  Adanson,  Du- 
hamel,  De  Jussieu,  De  Lamarck,  Ventenat,L. 
Heritier,  Desfontaines,  Cavanille,  Celo,  and 
Thouin;  in  mineralogy De  Lisle,  Haiiy, 
and  a  number  of  learned  men,  who  preside 
over  the  researches  and  the  labors  of  the 
mines. 

JS^atural  philosophy.,  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  more  theoretical  than  experimental, 
was  enveloped  in  metaphysical  clouds.  The 
only  doctrine  then  known  was  that  of  Aris¬ 
totle  and  the  peripatetic  philosophers.  In  a 
word,  natural  philosophy  was  only  a  science 
of  terms.  It  was  necessary  to  entirely  re¬ 
construct  the  edifice.  Rohault,  Boyle, 
Hartsoeker,  Polineare,  Privat  de  MoliereS; 


Desaguliers,  Deslandes,  Muschenbrock, 

I  Nollet,  Franklin,  Paulian,  Pricstle}’,  Sigaud 
de  la  Fond,  Brisson,  Charles,  Coulomb, 
Hauy,  have  given  a  solid  foundation  to 
physics.  By  their  researches,  their  w’orks 
and  their  discoveries,  this  science  has  ac¬ 
quired  greater  extent,  order  and  clearness. 
The  experiments  of  Fontana,  Spallanzani, 
V^olla  and  Galvani  have  added  corner-stones 
which  announce  new  embellishments. 

•Mechanism  is  a  branch  of  art  inseparable 
from  natural  philosophy.  The  latter  could 
I  not  advance  without  giving  some  impulse 
I  to  the  former.  Camus,  Varignon,  Pitot  and 
'  V'^aucanson,  nearly  contemporary,  Berthelot, 

I  Montigni,  Ramsden  and  Boullee  have  ren¬ 
dered  their  names  celebrated,  by  their  writ- 
I  ings  and  by  their  wonderful  and  useful  in- 
'  ventions. 

How  many  names  should  I  still  have  to 
enumerate,  if  the  limits  of  this  discourse 
permitted  me  to  mention  the  artists,  who 
j  are  eminent  either  in  the  fine  arts,  such  as 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  architecture 
and  music  ;  or  in  the  mechanical  profes¬ 
sions,  such  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  wea¬ 
ver,  turner,  clock-maker,  printer,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others,  which,  without  being  an¬ 
nounced  with  as  much  pomp,  as  the  liberal 
arts,  are  no  less  praiseworthy  and  deserve 
no  less  the  homage  of  our  gratitude,  by  ac¬ 
tive  and  daily  utility. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  new  inventions 
and  discoveries,  which  characterize  each 
of  the  three  centuries,  which  we  have  just 
traversed. 

The  sixteenth  century,  unfruitful  in  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions,  is  more  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  revival  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  by  the  recovery  of  what  was  lost 
in  the  night  of  the  preceding  ages.  Never¬ 
theless  we  can  cite  among  others,  the  origin 
of  carriages,  called  originally  coaches,  from 
the  name  of  a  city  in  Hungary,  where  they 
were  first  built,  and  the  machine  of  Albert 
Durer^  for  drawing  in  perspective,  which 
afterwards  became  very  useful  to  P.  Maig- 
nan,  a  monk,  in  painting  in  a  corridor  of  his 
convent,  the  kind  of  anamorphosis,  which 
has  long  excited  public  curiosity.  Mant/- 
factories  of  cloth  began  to  be  established. 
The  invention  of  the  telescope  and  the  came¬ 
ra  obscura^  by  J.  B.  Porta,  also  dates  from 
this  century.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  works  of  this  learned  Neapolitan,  we 
have  a  just  idea  of  all  the  knowledge  acquir¬ 
ed  or  preserved  in  the  course  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Cornelius  Drebbel  invent¬ 
ed  the  thermometer  and  the  microscope. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Torricelli 
contrived  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
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by  means  of  the  barometer  ;  the  first  gazette 
appeared,  which  was  followed  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  journals  ;  Otho  Guericke  invented 
the  air-pump^  and  Hook,  pocket-watches  and 
the  spiral  spring;  watch-glasses  were  first 
made ;  Brandt  discovered  the  composition 
of  phosphorus  ;  Newton  succeeded  in  de¬ 
composing  and  dividing  light,  and  in  expo¬ 
sing  to  the  eye  X\ie  prismaxic  colors^  and  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  Papin,  by  the  expansion  of 
water  reduced  to  steam,  gave  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  steam-engine  ;  book-binding  was 
contrived ;  the  ingenious  machinefor  waveing 
stockings  was  invented,  but  it  has  since  been 
much  improved  at  different  periods ;  and 
Lebrun  founded  the  French  school.  Paint¬ 
ing  in  enamel,  which  was  a  very  ancient 
invention,  supplied  wonderful  master-pieces 
in  the  hands  of  Jean  Petitot  and  Pierre  Bor- 
dier.  Drebhel,  a  Dutchman,  passes  for  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  dying  scarlet. 

The  eighteenth  century  offers  us  many 
very  important  discoveries,  among  others 
that  of  the  electric  fluid,  which  has  given 
rise  to  many  beautiful  experiments,  and  has 
taught  us  that  we  can  shield  our  dwellings, 
from  the  terrible  effecte  of  the  thunder-bolt, 
by  the  use  of  lightning-rods  ;  that  of  pyro- 
phorus  by  Homberg,  and  of  the  pyrometer 
by  Muschenbrock.  The  first  fire-machine 
or  steam-engine,  long  known  under  the  im¬ 
proper  name  of  the  fire-pump,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  England.  The  Spaniards  dis¬ 
covered  in  America,  the  new  metal  called 
platina.  The  secret  of  transferring  pic¬ 
tures  to  a  new  canvass  was  discovered.  The 
first  manufactory  of  paper  hangings  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  papers  for  furniture  and 
hangings.  The  piano  forte  was  invented 
at  Freyberg  in  Saxony  by  M.  Sillermann. 
The  invention  of  lamp-reflectors  has  replaced 
in  France,  the  mean  and  gloomy  lanterns, 
which  formerly  lighted  the  principal  cities. 
M.  Stapart  has  invented  and  published  the 
art  of  engraving  with  the  pinceau.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  aeriform  fluids  by  Priestley 
made  a  revolution  in  chemistry,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  sublime  theory  of  the  gases.  We 
owe  to  the  recent  labors  of  chemistry  the 
decomposition  of  water,  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  primitive  earths,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  acids  and  salts, 
till  now  unknown.  The  first  balloon  of 
Montgolfier,  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
fire,  which  he  was  obliged  to  use,  to  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  balloon  and  assist  his  ascen¬ 
sion,  furnished  the  idea  of  substituting  the 
use  of  hydrogen  gas,  for  the  process  of 
Montgolfier.  The  new  chemical  theory  of 
the  atmospheric  air  and  its  component  parts 
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suggested  to  the  citizens,  Argand,  Lange 
and  Quinquet,  that  the  air  might  contribute 
to  the  volume  of  the  light  of  a  lamp.  At  the 
period  when  the  French  government  form¬ 
ed  the  resolution  of  introducing  uniform 
weights  and  measures,  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  being  consulted,  proposed  to  take  for 
the  real  unit,  the  fourth  of  the  meridian  ; 
for  the  common  unit  of  measure,  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  this  arc  ;  and  for  the  unit 
of  weight,  that  of  a  body  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  at  the  temperature 
of  zero.  The  citizens  Delambre  and  Me- 
chain  have  measured  the  length  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian,  contained  between  Dunkirk 
and  Montjoy,  and  it  was  from  this  beautiful 
monument  of  the  present  age,  that  the  new 
system  of  weights  and  measures  derived 
its  origin.  The  invention  of  the  telegraph 
and  telegraphic  signals,  by  the  citizen  Chap- 
pe  was  soon  adopted  by  different  powers 
of  Europe.  M.  Dihl  discovered  the  art  of 
fixing  colors  upon  porcelain,  and  of  render¬ 
ing  them  unchangeable  by  fire.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
age,  is  galvanism,  which  has  already  given 
rise  to  many  curious  experiments,  which 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  enumerate  the  in¬ 
ventions,  and  discoveries,  and  the  different 
improvements,  introduced,  incognito  as  it 
were,  into  mechanics’  shops,  not  by  learned 
men,  but  by  laborious  and  industrious  arti¬ 
sans,  whose  names  would  deserve  to  be 
i  cited,  if  society,  less  ungrateful,  deigned  to 
;  bestow  any  attention  upon  the  efforts  and 
labors,  from  which  it  derives  nearly  all  its 
enjoyments.  But  the  number  overwhelms 
me,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  beyond  my  power, 
to  unfold  entirely  the  vast  and  beautiful 
picture  of  human  industry.  How  many  in¬ 
genious  ideas  have  concurred,  to  perfect 
the  arts  of  the  clock-maker,  goldsmith,  jew¬ 
eller,  hosier,  turner,  locksmith,  joiner,  pyro¬ 
technist,  founder,  printer,  etc.,  either  by  the 
perfection  of  tools  and  instruments,  or  by  the 
facility  of  the  workmanship,  or  by  the  neat¬ 
ness,  effect,  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  works. 
The  competition  of  the  manufacturers  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  velvets,  carpets  and 
tapestry,  weapons,  pins  and  needles,  silks,  crys¬ 
tals,  glass,  pottery.  Delft  ware,  porcelain,  pa¬ 
per,  etc.,  is  an  evident  sign  of  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties. 

Hail !  beneficent  industry,  whose  useful 
lessons  daily  form  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  civilized  nations. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Gtschichte  der  Poetischen  dSTational  Liter atur 
dur  Deutschen,  Von  G.  G.  Gervinus. 
(History  of  the  Poetic  National  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Germans.  By  G.  G.  Gervinus.) 
5  vols.  Leipzic.  1840-42. 


This  is  a  very  able  and  very  original  book, 
and  though  of  too  large  a  range  to  admit  of 
due  notice  in  the  space  we  can  at  present 
afford  to  it,  we  are  anxious  to  bring  within 
view  of  our  readers  at  once,  a  work  so 
striking  and  important. 

The  writer  is  a  person  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  to  claim  attention  in  himself.  G. 
G.  Gervinus  was  born  at  Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
one  of  those  small  places  scattered  over 
Germany  like  the  seed  of  Cadmus,  to  give 
forth  their  yearly  produce  of  armed  men 
and  government  employes,  with  hardly  a 
shoot  of  literature  at  any  time  among  them. 
The  early  life  of  Gervinus  was  new  proof 
of  what  a  man  may  do  with  the  help  of  real 
genius.  From  the  dingy  and  miserable  shop 
of  a  German  epicier^  where  as  apprentice 
he  passed  his  youth,  he  mastered  for  himself, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the 
way  to  a  professor’s  chair  at  Gottingen. 
Gottingen  was  then  in  the  flower  of  its  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  and  influence,  and  neither 
of  these  sufliered  by  the  results  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment. 

But  alas!  while  Gervinus  continued  to 
give  the  fruits  of  his  learning  and  genius  to 
the  students  that  crowded  in  his  lecture- 
room,  we  gave  Germany  one  more  prince, 
in  the  person  of  King  Ernest  Augustus.  It 
is  hardly  pleasant  that  our  country  should 
be  even  passively  responsible  for  the  sud¬ 
den,  sullen,  and  hateful  storm,  which,  rising 
from  our  English  shores,  thus  burst  over 
unhappy  Hanover.  It  threw  down  Gervinus 
at  once  from  the  peaceful  seat  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  so  ably  and  so  long.  Proscribed  by 
the  famous  manifesto  of  his  Hanoverian 
Majesty,  he  left  Gdttingen :  not  the  least 
illustrious  of  the  Seven,  who,  like  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  philosopher  omnia  sua  secum 
portanSy  preferred  seclusion  and  exile  to 
slavish  obedience  and  shameful  perjury.  He 
went  to  Italy  first ;  and  ultimately  settled 
in  a  beautiful  villa  near  Heidelberg.  He 
lives  there  now  :  not  belonging  in  any  way 
to  the  corps  of  the  University,  but  solely 
given  up  to  study.  The  book  before  us  is 
the  growth  of  that  retirement :  a  rich,  abun¬ 
dant,  and  wholesome  produce. 

It  must  not  here  be  omitted,  that  neither 
Gervinus,  nor  the  leader  of  the  Seven,  Dahl- 


mann,  are  in  any  way,  save  by  their  superior 
intelligence,  connected  with  what  is  called 
the  liberal  and  progressive  party  in  Ger¬ 
many.  No  German  ever  dreamt  of  calling 
them  liberals.  Both  were  on  the  contrary 
rather  more  than  conservative  in  their  poli¬ 
tical  opinions :  and  universally  known  to 
be  so  by  their  countrymen.  In  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  it  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind,  they  followed  only  the 
steady  and  conscientious  dictates  of  upright 
and  true-hearted  men.  As  in  the  tendency 
of  certain  learned  pursuits,  so  in  the  purest 
type  of  honesty  and  honor,  Gervinus  will 
bear  to  be  called  the  disciple  of  Jacob 
Grimm,  the  well-known  restorer  of  the  an¬ 
cient  literature  and  grammar  of  Germany. 

Following  Jacob  Grimm  and  his  brother, 
however,  in  the  way  of  their  pursuits,  Ger¬ 
vinus  arrived  at  quite  different  results.  The 
Grimms,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm,  set  them¬ 
selves  to  work  to  re-create,  as  we  have  said, 
the  grammar  of  the  ancient  German  lan¬ 
guages  :  they  pierced  to  the  deepest  and 
most  hidden  roots  of  that  wonderful  tree, 
pursued  it  in  its  different  branches,  and  at 
the  issue  of  an  enormous  labor,  have  given 
life  to  the  old  dialects,  have  sent  forth  in¬ 
valuable  editions  of  the  earliest  German 
literature,  and  completed  all  needful  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  great  Lexicon  or  Dictionary 
of  the  German  tongue,  on  which  they  are 
now  engaged  in  Berlin.  That  great  task, 
however,  was  only  half  of  what  was  to  be 
done :  its  supplement  and  completion  we 
owe  to  Gervinus. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  first  History  of 
German  Literature,  taken  as  whole,  and 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  nation  and 
the  several  ages.  We  know  of  no  similar 
work  comparable  to  it  in  any  other  country. 
Gervinus  has  been  the  flrst  to  adopt,  in 
writing  a  history  of  literature,  the  true  his¬ 
toriographical  method.  The  numberless 
attempts  of  this  kind  in  his  predecessors 
have  been  merely  biographical,  annexing 
the  history  of  literature  to  names  and  per¬ 
sons  ;  or  still  worse  compilations  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  notices;  of  fragmentary  criti- 
cisms  marked  by  all  the  pedantry  and  pro¬ 
lixity  German  learnedness  has  been  so 
proud  of ;  stuffed  out  with  endless  quota¬ 
tions,  and,  by  the  eflbrt  to  make  themselves 
intelligible,  hopeless  of  being  ever  under¬ 
stood.  Gervinus’s  plan  is  simple  ;  he  starts 
at  the  earliest  sound  of  German  song,  and 
steadily  follows  up  the  course  of  letters  into 
the  time  of  its  highest  perfection.  This, 
being  a  true  German,  he  holds  to  be  an  ab¬ 
solute  perfection,  never  to  be  equalled  or 
surpassed,  and  he  finds  it  in  the  times  of 
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Schiller  and  Gdlhe.  The  highest  reach  of 
German  genius  is,  according  to  Gervinus, 
in  those  two  men.  At  that  point  we  under¬ 
stand  him  to  say,  plainly  and  severely,  the 
task  of  German  poetry  is  done,  and  its  work 
over.  After  Gothe,  no  more.  It  is  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  power  of  intelligence  and  genius  to 
direct  it  to  art  and  poetry  thenceforward. 
The  next  duty  of  the  German  race  is  not 
sesthetical,  but  political :  and  in  the  ideas 
of  State  and  Church  other  tendencies  must 
become  absorbed.  We  are  stating  opinions 
here:  we  are  not  admitting  or  contesting 
them. 

This  is  why  Gervinus  has  closed  his 
work  with  the  death  of  Gdthe:  only  nam¬ 
ing  what  is  called  the  romantic  school, 
Tieck,  Schlegel,  and  his  companions;  and 
slipping  over,  perhaps  with  too  adverse  and 
scornful  an  air,  the  newest  revelations  of 
German  mind.  The  part  of  his  labor  in 
which  he  is  most  difl'use,  is  at  its  out¬ 
set  ;  where,  engaged  on  the  earlier  times, 
he  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  different 
phases  German  Poetry  has  passed  through. 
He  abolishes  the  old  distinction  of  periods 
taken  from  the  political  history.  He  over¬ 
looks  his  enormous  materials  from  a  higher 
point  of  view :  one  which,  at  the  same  time, 
enables  him  to  show  how  the  literary  and 
poetical  development  must  be  ever  deeply 
connected  with  political  life.  And  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  it  is  one  of  his  favorite  ideas  to 
attempt  to  prove,  that  the  political  disunion 
of  Germany  has  been  as  favorable  to  litera¬ 
ture  as  pernicious  to  the  state  and  church. 
The  singular  merit  of  the  work  throughout, 
is  its  clear  and  subtle  insight :  Gervinus  has 
at  all  times  the  whole  subject-matter  with¬ 
in  his  view,  and  is  master  of  the  secrets  of 
the  composition  of  German  literature.  And 
the  sure  and  unfaltering  hand  with  which, 
having  sketched  the  outlines  of  his  various 
characters  and  placed  them  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  times,  he  lightens  and  illustrates  the 
one  by  the  other,  is  satisfactory  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  His  parallels  of  Schiller  and  Gdthe, 
Wieland  and  Klopstock,  Lessing  and  Her¬ 
der,  are  master-pieces.  His  description  of 
the  literary  revolution  of  Germany  that 
went  on  in  Gdthe’s  youth  (1760 — 1790)  is 
perfect  even  in  style  :  not  always  the  best 
side  of  Gervinus.  His  style,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  for  the  most  part  wants  ease  and  na¬ 
tural  movement. 

The  history  is  comprised  in  five  volumes. 
An  abridgement  has  been  very  recently  is¬ 
sued  (by  Engelmann  of  Leipsic),  and  with 
extraordinary  success.  But  this,  which 
might  have  been  most  valuable  to  readers 
here,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  altogeth- 
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er  recommend  to  them.  Its  arrangement 
is  not  very  happy ;  and  its  profitable  use  is 
hardly  likely  to  extend  beyond  those  who 
either  know  the  greater  work,  or  are  al¬ 
ready  extremely  familiar  wdth  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats. 


Sugar  in  France. — The  Moniieur  publishes  a 
return  of  the  produce  and  consumption  of  domestic 
sugar  in  France,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  the 
Ist  of  December  there  were  still  364  manufactures 
in  activity,  and  that  the  quantity  made  in  November 
last  was  6,498,145  kilogrammes,  and  that  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  same  month  6,375,150. 


SOUVENIRS  DE  M.  BERRYER. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  article  on  Berryer’s  Recollections 
our  readers  wul  find  deeply  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  It  presents  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  men  and 
things  as  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  life,  from 
1774  to  1638,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  W'orld.  And  as  M. 
Berryer  was  a  lawyer,  he  enters  into  the  details 
of  some  of  the  judicial  cases  of  the  highest  inter¬ 
est,  in  which  he  was  employed — many  of  them  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  state. 
Among  others,  that  of  Marshal  Ney  is  here  intro¬ 
duced. — Ed. 

From  the  Edinhurgh  Review. 

Souvenirs  de  M.  Berryer.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1839. 

Autobiographies  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  those  w^hicli  interest  princi¬ 
pally  as  a  history  of  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
and  those  which  derive  their  chief  value 
from  the  events  which  they  relate,  or  the 
persons  whom  they  describe.  The  first 
class  require  the  union  of  several  rare  con¬ 
ditions.  Few  men  know  their  own  history. 
Few  men  know  the  fluctuating  nature  of 
their  own  character  ; — how'  much  it  has  va¬ 
ried  from  ten  years  to  ten  years,  or  even 
from  year  to  year  ;  or  what  qualities  it 
would  exhibit  in  untried  circumstances,  or 
even  on  the  recurrence  of  similar  events. — 
Few  men  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
original  predispositions  and  the  accidental 
influences  which,  sometimes  controlling 
and  sometimes  aggravating  one  another, 
together  formed  at  any  particular  epoch 
their  character  for  the  time  being.  Still 
fewer  attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  force 
of  each ;  and  fewer  still  would  succeed  in 
such  an  attempt.  The  conversations,  the 
books,  the  examples,  the  pains  and  the  plea- 
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sures  which  constitute  our  education,  ex-  concealed,  and  that  much  has  been  posU 
ert  an  influence  quite  disproportioned  to  tively  invented. 

their  apparent  importance  at  the  time  w'hen  Under  these  circumstances,  autobiogra* 
they  occurred.  Such  influences  operate  long  phies  of  the  first  class  are  almost  as  rare  as 
after  their  causes  have  been  forgotten.  The  epic  poems ;  but  those  of  the  second  class — 
effects  of  early  education  are  confounded  those  who  amuse  or  instruct  as  pictures  of 
with  natural  predisposition,  and  tendencies  the  events  and  the  people  among  whom 
implanted  by  nature  are  attributed  to  events  the  writer  lived — are  among  the  most 
which  were  merely  the  occasions  on  which  abundant  products  of  modern  literature, 
they  burst  forth.  The  bulk  of  men  think  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while 
of  their  minds  as  they  think  of  their  bod-  soldiers,  statesmen,  diplomatists,  men  of 
ies:  they  enjoy  their  strength  and  regret  letters,  actors,  artists,  courtiers —  in  short, 
their  weakness,  they  dwell  with  pleasure  almost  all  classes,  who  have  something  to 
on  the  points  in  which  they  are  superior  to  tell,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  no- 
thers,  and  with  pain  on  those  in  which  toriety — have  been  anxious  to  relate  their 
they  are  inferior  ;  but  they  cannot  account  own  story  to  the  public,  one  body  of  active 
for  the  one  or  for  the  other.  They  know  men,  though  ready  enough  to  talk  of 
no  more  of  the  causes  of  their  talents  or  others,  have  been  almost  uniformly  silent 
of  their  morals,  than  they  do  of  their  beauty  as  to  themselves.  With  the  exception  of 
or  their  vigor.  the  beautiful  fragments  by  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 

Again,  among  the  few  who  have  the  illy,  and  they  belong  rather  to  the  former 
power  to  relate  their  mental  history,  few  class  of  autobiographies,  and  of  the  work 
indeed  have  the  wish.  Most  men  dread  the  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
imputation  of  egotism  or  vanity.  Most  article,  we  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  in 
men,  too,  are  aware  that  a  full  narrative  which  a  Lawyer,  either  British  or  foreign, 
of  their  feelings,  wishes,  and  habits,  must  has  thought  fit  to  be  his  own  biographer, 
frequently  excite  the  disapprobation  of  a  And  yet  there  are  scarely  any  persons  the 
reader.  “  Each  mind,*’  says  Foster,  “  has  result  of  whose  experience  would  be  more 
an  interior  apartment  of  its  own,  into  instructive  ;  since  there  are  none  who  ob- 
which  none  but  itself  and  the  Divinity  can  tain  so  close  or  so  undisturbed  a  view  of 
enter.  In  this  retired  place  the  passions  human  nature.  In  courts,  in  public  assem- 
mingle  and  ffuctuate  in  unknown  agitations,  blies,  in  business,  in  society,  men  are  masked. 
There  all  the  fantastic,  and  all  the  tragic  and  they  generally  believe  that  their  success 
shapes  of  imagination  have  a  haunt  where  depends  on  their  disguise.  But  few  men 
they  can  neither  be  invaded  nor  descried,  think  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  de- 
There,  the  surrounding  human  beings,  ceiving  their  lawyer.  He  is  not  their  rival, 
while  quite  unconscious  of  it,  are  made  but  their  instrument.  His  skill  is  to  extri- 
the  subjects  of  deliberate  thought,  and  cate  them  from  difficulties  where  they 
many  of  the  designs  respecting  them  re-  know  neither  the  amount  of  the  danger  nor 
volved  in  silence.  There,  projects,  con-  the  means  of  escape.  He  is  to  be  the  tool 
victions,  vows,  are  confusedly  scattered,  of  their  avarice  or  of  their  revenge.  They 
and  the  records  of  past  life  are  laid. —  generally  know  that,  in  order  to  enable  him 
There,  in  solitary  state,  sits  conscience,  to  execute  their  purposes,  they  must  stand 
surrounded  hy  her  own  thunders,  which  naked  before  him  ;  and  even  when  they  are 
sometimes  sleep,  and  sometimes  roar,  absurd  enough  to  attempt  concealment,  his 
while  the  world  does  not  know.*’*  experience  will  almost  uniformly  detect  it. 

Men  are  unwilling  to  reveal,  even  posthu-  These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to 
mously,  the  secret  which  a  whole  life  has  the  bar  of  England  or  of  Scotland.  The 
been  employed  in  concealing.  Even  those  professional  rule  which  excludes  counsel 
who  could  bear  to  excite  disapprobation  from  the  real  client,  except  in  the  presence 
would  be  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  perfect  of  the  client’s  solicitor,  deprives  our  barris- 
frankness  is  certain  to  be  absurd.  We  do  ters  of  almost  all  these  peculiar  opportuni- 
not  believe  that  a  really  unreserved  auto-  ties  of  observation.  But  on  the  Continent, 
biography  has  ever  been  written.  Rous-  not  only  does  no  such  rule  exist,  but  the 
seau’s  appears  to  approach  most  nearly  to  counsel  appear  to  perform  almost  all  the 
ono.  Almost  every  chapter  tends  to  make  duties  which  with  us  are  confined  to  the 
the  writer  hateful,  contemptible,  or  ri-  solicitors.  We  shall  find  M.  Berryer  re- 
diculous.  And  yet  we  now  know  that  even  ceiving  his  clients,  calling  on  them,  travel 
the  “  Confessions”  are  not  to  be  depended  ling  with  them,  obtaining  evidence,  in 
upon.  We  now  know  that  much  has  been  short,  acting  almost  always  in  the  double 
♦  Foster’s  Essays^  p.  41.  capacity  of  counsel  and  attorney.  This 
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circumstance  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  his  memoirs,  and  appears  also  to  have 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life.  His  clients,  instead  of  being 
mere  names  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
suit  should  terminate,  become  his  friends 
and  associates.  Unhappily,  indeed,  the 
miserable  period  through  which  he  lived 
made  such  intimacies  often  a  source  of 
pain.  They  naturally  included  the  most 
eminent  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
banking ;  and  those  were  precisely  the 
persons  whom  the  anarchists  thought  fit  to 
suspect  at  a  time  when  suspicion  was  death. 

But  without  farther  anticipation,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  general  view  of  M.  Berryer’s 
memoirs,  They  belong  to  the  second 
class  of  autobiographies  —  those  in  which 
the  interest  is  fixed,  not  on  the  author,  but 
on  the  objects  which  surround  him.  M. 
Berryer’s  professional  life  endured  sixty- 
four  years,  from  1774  to  1838  ;  the  most 
remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  France, 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  delusive  calm  of  the  un¬ 
reformed  royalty,  the  brief  attempt  at  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  under  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  anarchy  under  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Directory,  the  restorative 
interval  of  the  Consulate,  the  glories  and 
despotism  of  the  Empire,  the  impotent  re¬ 
action  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  intrigues 
and  corruption  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
French.  The  other  institutions  of  the 
country  were  still  more  unstable  than  the 
government.  M.  Berryer  found  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  established  with  vast 
wealth  and  exclusive  domination.  It  is 
now  one  among  several  sects  acknowledged 
and  salaried  by  the  state.  During  the  inter¬ 
val  its  priests  have  been  despoiled,  trans¬ 
ported,  and  massacred  ;  every  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  has  been  abolished  :  and  it  depended 
on  one  man  whether  France  should  be 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  All  the  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  nature,  the  enjoyment,  the  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  devolution  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property — the  laws  of  marriage,  of 
divorce,  of  legitimacy,  of  adoption,  and  of 
inheritance — the  franchises  and  privileges 
of  individuals,  and  of  bodies  politic — in 
short,  all  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
things,  while  ]M.  Berryer  was  engaged  in 
enforcing  them,  were  altered,  abolished, 
restored,  and  amended,  by  a  legislation  so 
transitory  as  really  to  deserve  to  be  called, 
as  he  has  called  it,  ephemeral.  The  crim¬ 
inal  law  was  equally  fluctuating.  New 
crimes,  new  modes  of  trial,  new  rules  of 
evidence,  new  tribunals,  and  new  punish- 
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ments,  were  invented,  repealed,  renewed, 
and  modified,  as  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  an  individual.  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  law  of  procedure. — 
Within  two  years  from  the  meeting  of  the 
first  National  Assembly,  not  a  court  in 
which  M.  Berryer  had  practised  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  his  professional  life, 
was  in  existence.  Soon  afterwards  the  or¬ 
der  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  the  law  ceased  to  be  a  profes¬ 
sion.  For  some  years  again  there  was  no 
standard  of  value.  To  use,  or  even  to  pos¬ 
sess  metallic  money,  was  a  capital  crime, 
and  the  only  legal  tender,  the  assignat, 
sank  to  about  one  four-hundredth  part  of 
its  nominal  value.  The  seller  of  a  com¬ 
modity  was  no  longer  allowed  to  fix  its 
price.  The  price  was  to  be  determined  by 
a  committee,  with  reference  to  the  ability 
of  purchasers,  whether  the  dealer  could 
afford  to  sell  at  that  price  or  not.  To  dis¬ 
continue,  or  even  to  diminsh  any  accus¬ 
tomed  trade,  was  to  incur  the  crime  of 
being  “  suspected and  to  be  suspected 
was  to  be  imprisoned  ;  to  be  imprisoned 
at  one  period  was  to  be  massacred,  and  at 
another  to  be  guillotined. 

The  picture  of  a  society  subjected  to 
such  influences  w’ould  be  most  valuable, 
and  no  one  had  better  opportunity  of 
drawing  it  than  M.  Berryer.  He  had  for 
materials  not  only  his  own  experience,  but 
that  of  his  clients,  and  of  clients  taken 
from  every  class  of  society. 

His  recollections,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  writer  of  his  advanced  age,  seem  to 
be  more  vivid  as  they  recede  towards  the 
past.  His  first  consultation  in  the  dress- 
ingifoom  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
where  the  aristocratic  beauty,  surrounded 
by  her  maids,  and  going  through  the  de¬ 
tail  of  her  complicated  toilette,  listened  to 
the  conference  between  the  timid  junior 
and  Gerbier,  the  leader  of  the  bar;  his  first 
pleading  in  the  Grand  Chamber  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  its  vaulted  roof  dimly  il¬ 
luminated  at  a  seven  o’clock  sitting  on  a 
winter’s  morning,  and  the  profound  silence 
of  the  court,  which  awed  him  until  he  faint¬ 
ed  ;  his  first  negotiation  in  the  moated  cha¬ 
teau  of  a  feudal  magistrate,  while  his  client 
was  concealed  in  the  avenue  ; — all  these 
scenes  are  dwelt  upon  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  which 
gradually  disappear  as  he  approaches  the 
modern  part  of  his  narrative.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  complain.  Equality  is  not 
picturesque  :  a  society  in  which  it  prevails 
may  perhaps  be  good  to  live  in,  but  can 
seldom  be  good  to  describe ;  and  we  shall 
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imitate  our  author  in  drawing  our  materials 
rather  from  the  eighteenth  century,  than 
from  the  nineteenth. 

M.  Berryer  was  born  in  the  year  1757  at 
St.  Menehould  in  Champagne,  a  small  town 
of  3000  inhabitants,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  nest  of  lawyers,  since  it  contained 
nine  different  courts,  and  all  the  accessories 
of  avocatSf  notaires^procureurSy  and  grejffiers.* 
In  September  1774  he  commenced  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  to  the 
Parlement  de  PariSy  which  then  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  greater  part  of  France. 
The  state  of  the  law  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  system  created, 
not  by  statesmen,  but  by  lawyers.  “  The 
forms  of  procedure,”  says  M.  Berryer,  “  were 
operose  and  intricate,  and  to  prolong  and 
complicate  their  entanglement  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  pride  of  the  practitioner. 
Many  suits  were  eternal ;  they  descended 
from  the  solicitor  who  commenced  them  to 
his  successors,  or  rather  to  generations  of 
successors,  as  the  property — the  patrimony 
of  the  office.”!  The  number  of  persons 
supported  by  this  legal  property  was  enor¬ 
mous.  The  Grand  Ch5.telet,  an  inferior 
court  having  jurisdiction  only  over  a  part  of 
Paris,  gave  occupation  to  nearly  300  attor- 
neys.J 

M.  Berryer  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1778.  One  of  the  first  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged  is  so  striking  an  instance 
of  the  pride  and  the  despotism  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  France,  as  it  then  was,  that  we 
shall  relate  it  at  some  length. 

M.  du  B - ,  a  man  of  considerable  for¬ 

tune,  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  par¬ 
liament  of  Normandy.  In  1771,  when  the 
parliaments  were  exiled  by  Louis  XV.,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  leaving  his  affairs  under 
the  management  of  his  wife,  w'ho,  together 
with  his  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
resided  in  one  of  the  country  mansions  of 
the  family,  a  few  leagues  from  Rouen.  In 
that  reign,  and  in  that  country,  to  be  out  of 
favor  with  the  government  was  almost  an 
exclusion  from  society.  Neither  neighbors, 
friends,  nor  even  relations,  visited  the  chd- 
UaUy  and  the  young  man,  solitary  and  un¬ 
employed,  fell  in  love  with  his  mother’s 
maid.  The  mother’s  consent  was  obtained  ; 
her  general  pow'ers  of  acting  for  her  hus¬ 
band  w’ere  supposed  to  enable  her  to  give 
the  father’s  assent,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau.  Two 
children  were  born,  when,  in  1774,  the  par¬ 
liaments  were  recalled,  and  M.  du  B - 

*  Vol.  i.  p,  41.  M.  Berryer  expresses  a  luiive  re¬ 
gret  that  all  the  work  is  now  done  by  a  single  tribunal. 

t  Ibid.  p.  24.  t  Ibid.  p.  29. 


returned.  His  daughter-in-law^  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  fled  before  him  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  The  son,  now  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  remained.  M.  du  B - re¬ 

quired  him  to  take  proceedings  to  annul 
the  marriage ;  and  on  his  refusal  obtained 
a  lettre  de  cachety  under  w’hich  he  w^as  con¬ 
fined  in  the  prison  of  Saint  Yon.  The  father 
visited  him  in  his  cell  on  the  second  floor 
of  one  of  the  towers.  What  passed  be- 
twreen  them  is  not  known  ;  but  the  result 
of  the  interview  w^as,  that  as  the  father  was 
descending  the  staircase,  the  son  threw 
himself  from  the  window”,  and  w”as  found 
by  the  father  on  the  pavement  of  the  court, 
with  a  fractured  limb  and  a  concussion  of 
the  brain.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
father  was  softened,  but  the  government 
w”as  induced,  by  the  horror  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  its  interference  had  occa¬ 
sioned,  to  revoke  the  lettre  de  cachet.  The 
son,  at  liberty,  but  a  cripple  for  life,  fled  to 
join  his  w”ife  and  children  in  England.  In 
London,  however,  they  must  all  have 
starved,  or  have  had  recourse  to  parish  re¬ 
lief,  unless  a  M.  Tubeuf,  a  French  jeweller 
established  in  England,  had  supported  them. 
M.  Tubeufs  advances  for  this  purpose 
amounted  during  four  years  to  about  £>  1200. 
They  w’ere  made  at  the  request  of  the 
mother,  and  w’ith  the  knowledge  of  the 
father,  but  without  his  express  authority. 
M.  Tubeuf  returned  to  France,  demanded 
repayment  from  the  father,  was  refused, 
commenced  a  suit  against  him  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  and  engaged  M.  Berryer 
as  his  counsel.  The  first  step  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  order  for  the  examination  of  M.  du 
B - on  interrofratories — an  order  w’hich 

o 

was  made,  as  of  course,  without  notice  to 
the  party  to  be  examined.  Armed  with 
this  order  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Tubeuf  tra¬ 
velled  to  the  chateau  of  the  magistrate. 
When  they  entered  its  long  avenue,  the 
carriage  with  M.  Tubeuf  w’asleft  concealed 
by  the  trees,  and  M.  Berryer  proceeded  on 
foot.  The  first  person  whom  he  saw  was 

Madame  du  B - .  But  such  w  as  the  awe 

inspired  by  the  domestic  despot,  that  she 
w”ould  not  venture  even  to  hint  to  her  hus¬ 
band  the  object  of  M.  Berryer’s  mission. 
He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  explain  it  him¬ 
self,  and  to  communicate  to  M.  du  B - 

the  astonishing  fact  that  MM.  de  Paris,  his 
brethren,  had  subjected  him  to  a  public  ex¬ 
amination.  The  result,  however,  wras,  that 
the  fear  of  an  open  discussion  prevailed, 
where  justice,  compassion,  and  natural  af¬ 
fection  had  all  been  pow’erless.  M.  Tubeuf 
was  sent  for,  and  before  they  recrossed  the 
drawbridge  all  had  been  arranged.  Sixty 
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Sears  afterwards  M.  Berryer  again  visited 
ouen  as  an  advocate,  and  the  matter  was 
again  a  family  contest  originating  in  aristo¬ 
cratic  pride.  The  chateau  and  the  family 

of  B - had  long  disappeared.  M.  Berryer 

interested  his  audience  by  a  narrative  of 
which  he  was  probably  the  only  depository  ; 
and  urged  them  to  crown  his  second  ap¬ 
pearance  in  their  country  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  morals  of 
the  old  regime^  we  shall  introduce  in  this 
place  the  notice  of  a  more  important  cause 
of  M.  Berryer’s,  though  it  terminated  at  a 
later  period  of  his  career — that  of  Madame 
de  Pestre  de  Seneffe.  When  the  events 
which  we  have  to  relate  commenced  she 
was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  and 
resided  at  Brussels,  a  widow  with  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  still  more  numerous  progeny  of 
grandchildren;  enjoying  a  high  reputation 
for  virtue  and  morals,  and  a  very  large  join¬ 
ture  derived  from  property  in  Belgium  and 
France.  At  a  supper  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
de  Soubise,  a  set  of  Parisian  fashionables  re¬ 
solved  that  one  of  them  should  proceed  to 
Brussels  and  marry  the  opulent  w’idow.  The 
necessary  funds  were  supplied  by  a  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  choice  of  the  emissary  was  left 
to  chance.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  Comte  de 
Wargemont,  a  man  of  high  family  and  of 
considerable  property  heavily  encumbered. 
On  his  arrival  at  Brussels  he  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  Madame  de  Pestre,  and  secured  the 
services  of  her  maid  and  of  her  confessor. 
The  maid  concealed  him  one  evening  in  her 
mistress’s  bed-room.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  showed  himself.  Madame  de  Pes¬ 
tre  called  for  assistance.  This  was  the  sig. 
nal  for  the  appearance  of  the  maid,  who  urg¬ 
ed  on  her  mistress  the  danger  to  her  repu¬ 
tation  of  an  ec/af,  and  proposed  that  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  confessor  should  be  taken.  The 
Count  protested  that  his  indiscretion  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  the  violence  of  his 
passion  ;  and  the  confessor  recommended 
that  all  scandal  should  be  avoided  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  marriage.  Madame  de  Pestre  was 
weak  enough  to  consent ;  but  as  she  yielded, 
not  to  love,  but  to  fear,  she  insisted  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  in  Brussels,  that 
she  and  all  her  estates  should  continue  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  Flanders,  that  her  hus¬ 
band  should  have  no  power  to  require  her  to 
enter  France,  that  she  should  continue  ab¬ 
solute  mistress  of  her  property,  and  that  the 
only  benefit  derived  by  the  Count  should  be 
a  life  income  of  20,000  francs,  and  100,000 
francs  as  capital.  The  marriage  on  these 
terms  took  place  in  February  1776.  The 
husband  almost  immediately  quitted  his  wife,  I 
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and  in  June  wrote  to  ask  her  whether  she 
could  suppose  that  he  had  any  motive  for 
marrying  an  old  woman  except  the  full  com¬ 
mand  of  her  fortune.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  he  informed  her  that  he  intended  to 
seize  all  her  property  in  France,  and  to  force 
her  to  join  him  there.  His  attempts  to  exe¬ 
cute  these  threats  produced  a  compromise, 
in  pursuance  of  which  a  divorce  a  mensa  et 
toroy  in  a  suit  instituted  by  the  husband,  was 
renounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of 
lechlin  ;  and  the  Count,  in  exchange  for  all 
his  claims  under  the  marriage  or  the  settle¬ 
ment,  received  350,000  francs  and  an  annui¬ 
ty  of  10,000  more.  The  350,000  francs, 
however,  were  soon  spent,  and  the  Count 
renew'ed  his  legal  warfare.  He  attempted 
to  set  aside  the  divorce,  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  possession  of  the  French  estates,  and 
kept  up  a  never-ending  litigation  respecting 
those  in  Belgium.  Madame  de  Pestre  died, 
w'orn  out  with  care  and  vexation.  The  an¬ 
nexation  of  Belgium  rendered  the  whole 
property  of  her  children  subject  to  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  French  law’s,  and  the  Count 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prosecu¬ 
ting  them  from  tribunal  to  tribunal.  M. 
’  Berryer  was  counsel  for  Madame  de  Pestre 
and  for  her  descendants ;  and  he  dw’ells  upon 
his  exertions  in  their  cause  as  one  of  the 
most  arduous,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  parts 
of  his  professional  career.  They  procured 
him  on  one  occasion  a  curious  testimony  of 
admiration.  M.  de  Wargremont  was  dead, 
and  his  sister,  Madame  de  Querrieux,  had 
succeeded  to  some  of  his  claims,  and  appa¬ 
rently  to  some  of  his  litigiousness.  As  her 
brother’s  representative,  she  prosecuted  an 
appeal  against  the  Pestre  family.  An  elder¬ 
ly  lady  sat  behind  M.  Berryer  while  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  defence.  She  was  observed  to 
listen  <^’ith  great  emotion^  and,«as  soon  as 
he  sat  dowrn,  pressed  him  to  accept,  as  a 
mark  of  her  admiration,  a  ring  made  of  the 
hair  of  her  youth. 

The  episode  of  Madame  de  Pestre  has  led 
us  to  anticipate  a  portion  of  M.  Berryer’s 
history.  Nature  had  given  him  the  bodily 
qualifications  most  useful  to  an  advocate,  a 
fine  voice,  and  health  independent  of  exer¬ 
cise.  In  the  strict  discipline  of  a  procu- 
retires  office,  where  the  hours  of  business, 
w’ith  a  few  minutes’  interval  for  breakfast 
and  an  hour  for  dinner,  lasted  from  between 
six  and  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  he  acquired  intrepid  diligence  and  the 
love  of  a  sedentary  life.  He  was  stimula¬ 
ted  too,  as  he  tells  us,*  by  the  splendid  pe¬ 
cuniary  rewards  of  the  profession.  He  saw 

♦Vol.i,p.87. 
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Gerbier  receiving  300,000  francs  for  a  single 
cause,  and  Duvaudier’s  exertions  in  securing 
a  jointure,  paid  by  an  equipage  and  an  annui* 
ty  of  4000  francs  for  its  support.  He  be- 
gan  early  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
procureur's,  by  obtaining  a  set  of  clients  of 
bis  own.  He  succeeded  first  in  becoming 
counsel  to  the  eminent  merchants  constitu* 
ting  the  India  Company,  in  a  cause  which 
lasted  many  years ;  then  in  obtaining  the 
conduct  of  a  claim  depending  on  an  ancient 
pedigree,  which  appears  to  have  remained 
undisposed  of  for  more  than  twenty  years; 
and  lastly,  in  obtaining  as  his  clients  the  tw'O 
great  ecclesiastical  chapters  of  Brioude  and 
Bourges.  His  marriage  in  January  1789 
with  Mademoiselle  Gorneau,  whose  father, 
as  Procureur  aux  Conseilsy  had  for  his  cli¬ 
ents  the  chief  bankers  and  merchants  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  placed  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the 
first  mercantile  practice.  The  heads  of  the 
great  houses  became  his  clients  and  his 
friends;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  extent  of 
litigation  in  w'hich  they  were  engaged,  w’hen 
we  are  told  that  one  of  them,  M.  Magon  de 
la  Balue,  paid  him  a  daily  visit.* 

It  does  not  appear  that,  when  he  married, 
he  was  aware  that  a  time  was  approaching 
when  the  bravest  man  might  wish  to  have 
no  safety  to  provide  for  but  his  owm.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  somewhat  surprised,  but 
not  disquieted,  by  the  anti-monarchical  spirit 
of  the  press,  and  had  felt  some  alarm  at  the 
opposition  of  the  parliaments  to  the  court; 
but  his  fears  did  not  exceed  a  vague  unea¬ 
siness.  He  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
more  of  a  statesman  than  the  Carlist  deputy, 
his  son.  The  extent  of  his  political  sagacity 
may  be  estimated  by  the  three  causes,  to 
which  even  now’^,  after  fifty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  he  assigns  the  Revolution:  namely, 
financial  difficulties,  which  he  thinks  might 
have  been  got  out  of  by  economy  ;  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  parliaments  and  the  crown  ; 
and  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  house¬ 
hold  troops. 

His  fears,  however,  were  soon  to  be 
awakened.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
12th  of  July,  he  wras  returning  with  his 
young  wife  from  a  country  holiday — that 
day  was,  in  fact,  the  last  but  one  of  the  mon¬ 
archy — but  so  little  were  they  aware  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  events  which  had  disturb¬ 
ed  the  previous  weeks,  that  they  felt,  as  he 
tells  us,  perfect  security.  But  at  the  Bar- 
riere  du  Tr6ne,  they  heard  of  the  sanguina¬ 
ry  conflict  between  the  Royal  Allemand  and 
the  procession  carrying  the  busts  of  Orleans 
and  Necker ;  and  as  they  passed  the  paper 
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manufactory  of  Reveillon,  they  saw  the  gates 
guarded  by  soldiery,  and  were  told  that  be¬ 
hind  them  lay  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  attack  on  the  building.  Two 
mornings  after,*  M.  Berryer  was  roused  from 
his  bed  by  the  tocsin  ;  he  was  summoned,  by 
what  authority  he  does  not  know,  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  in  the 
church  of  St.  M6ry.  He  found  there  crowds 
as  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  assembling 
as  himself.  For  hours  they  wandered,  with¬ 
out  an  object,  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the 
church.  At  length,  some  persons  talked  of 
organizing  the  parish  as  a  municipal  body. 
M.  Berryer  suggested  the  means  to  those 
about  him;  they  carried  him  to  the  pulpit, 
and  thence  he  proposed  his  plan,  which  was 
to  divide  the  parish  into  quarters,  or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  w^ards  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
each  ward  grouping  themselves  round  a 
particular  pillar ;  and  then,  that  each  ward 
should  present  a  list  of  six  persons,  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  bureau  or  common  council  of  the 
parish — one  being  the  president  and  another 
the  secretary.  His  plan  was  adopted  by 
acclamation  ;  he  refused  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  but  accepted  that  of  secretary.  The 
bureau  was  elected,  and  directed  to  provide 
for  the  civil  and  military  organization  of  the 
parish. 

In  the  evening  the  bureau  assembled  ;  M. 
Berryer  was  quietly  engaged  in  his  duties 
as  secretary ;  it  was  hot,  and  the  window’s 
w’ere  open,  when  some  pikes,  bearing  bloody 
heads,  were  thrust  in ;  and  they  were  told 
that  one  was  that  of  De  Launay,  and  that 
the  others  w’ere  those  of  the  Swiss  massa¬ 
cred  w’ithin  the  Bastile.  This  horrible  in¬ 
cident  influenced  permanently  the  fortunes 
of  M.  Berryer.  With  his  talents  and  his 
advantages,  it  was  obvious  that  the  highest 
professional  honors  were  within  his  grasp. 
His  advance  had  been  checked  by  no  diffi- 
culties,  and,  till  then,  seemed  to  be  attended 
by  no  dangers.  But  the  14th  of  July  dis¬ 
pelled  his  dream  of  safety.  He  saw  the  time 
coming  when  the  servants  of  the  public 
might  have  to  choose  between  death  and 
crime.  He  doubted  how  he  might  stand 
the  trial,  and  he  felt  certain  that  no  reward 
was  w’orth  the  risk.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
and  he  kept  his  resolution,  to  remain  for  life 
in  a  private  station.  His  companions  at  the 
bar  acted  diflferently.  Some  perished  for 
their  virtues,  some  for  their  crimes,  and 

*  M.  Berryer’s  recollection  has  misled  him  as  to 
these  dates.  He  supposes  the  storming  of  the  Bas¬ 
tile  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Monday,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  Sunday  was  the  13th.  But,  in  fact,  Sunday 
was  the  12th,  and  a  day  intervened  between  the 
riot  of  that  day  and  the  iniurrection  of  the  14th. 
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some  obtained  and  kept  the  most  elevated 
civil  dignities.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  they 
pressed  him  to  accompany  them  in  their 
rise.  He  preserved  his  conscience,  and 
perhaps  his  life,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  am¬ 
bition. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  humbler 
path  of  an  advocate  had  its  difficulties  and 
its  dangers.  The  order  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed  was  abolished  ;  in  its  room  were  substi¬ 
tuted  defenseurs  officieux — a  function  which 
every  one,  whatever  were  his  previous  em¬ 
ployments  or  his  previous  ignorance,  was 
allowed  to  exercise.  The  great  objects  of 
his  veneration,  the  parliaments,  which,  with 
a  strange  misconception  of  history,  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  supporters  of  pure  monarchy, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bar.  New  tribunals 
were  erected  in  their  room,  with  inferior 
powers  and  a  more  limited  jurisdiction. 
The  greater  part  of  the  old  bar  refused  to 
plead  before  them  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
new  judges,  generally  selected  from  among 
fierce  political  partisans,  accounts  for  their 
refusal.  As  an  illustration  of  their  judicial 
conduct,  M.  Berryer  relates  the  history  of  a 
cause  tried  before  the  Tribunal  des  Minimes^ 
one  of  the  new  metropolitan  courts,  over 
which  M.  Le  Roy  Sermaise,  a  violent  demo¬ 
crat,  presided.  The  parties  were  two  vil¬ 
lagers  from  Montreuil ;  the  matter  in  dispute 
a  small  estate.  The  plaintiff  rested  his  claim 
on  a  deed  of  conveyance,  which  appeared  on 
inspection  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
property ;  the  defendant’s  case  depended  on 
uninterrupted  possession.  “  How  long,” 
said  M.  Le  Roy  Sermaise,  “  has  this  posses¬ 
sion  lasted!”  “Why,  citizen  president,” 
replied  the  peasant,  “  it  must  be  at  least 
eighty  or  ninety  years,  taking  in  my  great¬ 
grandfather,  my  grandfather,  my  father,  and 
myself.”  “  Then,”  replied  the  judge,  “  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied ;  every  one  in  his  turn ; 
yours  has  lasted  long  enough,  in  all  con¬ 
science:  now  let  your  poor  neighbor  have 
his.”*  It  must  be  added  that  the  new  de¬ 
fenseurs  officieux^  untrained  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  hostility  of  the  bar,  sometimes  resent¬ 
ed  opposition  as  a  personal  injury  ;  and  no 
one  could  tell,  in  such  times,  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  making  an  enemy  of  the 
most  insignificant  or  the  most  worthless  in¬ 
dividual.  On  one  occasion,  M.  Berryer  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  opposed  to  Coffin- 
hal,  afterwards  the  sanguinary  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  and  he 
tells  us  that,  after  he  had  heard  that  Coffin- 
hal  had  threatened  to  punish  him,  he  shud¬ 
dered  with  terror  whenever  the  threat  re- 
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turned  to  his  memory  ;  and  with  great  rea¬ 
son,  for  Coffinhal  might  have  said,  with  Cae¬ 
sar,  that  it  was  much  less  trouble  to  him  to 
destroy  than  to  menace. 

But  these  were  preludes.  Monarchical 
government  was  destroyed  by  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  10th  August  1792  ;  republican 
government  by  that  of  the  2d  June,  1793. 
'fhe  strange  sort  of  rule  arose,  which,  for 
want  of  a  more  definite  word,  has  been 
called  the  ‘Reign  of  Terror;’ — a  mixture 
of  anarchy  and  despotism,  of  democracy, 
oligarchy,  and  tyranny,  which  combined  all 
the  worst  faults  of  all  the  worst  institutions. 
Two  powers  strove  for  mastery  in  this 
chaos,  the  Convention,  and  the  Commune 
or  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  each  of 
these  was  subdivided  into  hostile  factions. 
In  all  of  them  the  objects  of  the  leaders 
were  power  and  safety  ;  and  in  all  of  them 
the  object  of  the  subordinate  members 
was  safety.  All  joined  in  the  endeavor  to 
effect  their  purposes  by  the  means  resorted 
to  in  what  has  been  called  the  state  of  na¬ 
ture  ; — by  the  destruction  or  intimidation 
of  those  whose  power  or  whose  safety  they 
thought  inconsistent  with  their  own.  The 
ordinary  instruments  employed  by  each 
party  were  the  lot  des  suspects^  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  committees,  and  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  extraordinary  instrument 
was  the  armed  population  of  Paris,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Guards,  furnished  by 
the  forty-eight  sections  into  which  Paris 
was  divided  ; — a  force  generally  called,  in 
the  histories  of  the  times,  by  the  somewhat 
puzzling  name  of  ‘the  Sections.’  The 
whole  body,  if  it  could  have  been  collected, 
amounted  to  above  80,000  men,  some  pro¬ 
vided  with  guns,  but  many  more  w^ith 
pikes  ;  their  principal  arms  consisted  of 
some  pieces  of  artillery  attached  to  each 
section. 

The  forty-eight  revolutionary  committees 
of  Paris  were  appointed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  forty-eight  sections,  voting  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  Their  duty,  for  which  they 
received  a  regular  pay,  w'as  to  inquire  into 
all  conduct  which  might  affec^  the  public 
safety,  to  give  certificates  of  civisme — that 
is  to  say,  of  attachment  to  the  Revolution 
— and  to  order  the  arrest  of  all  suspected 
persons. 

The  lot  de  suspects  declared  guilty  of 
being  suspected,  and  therefore  subject  to 
arrest,  four  principal  classes  : — 1.  All  those 
who,  by  their  connections,  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  their  writings,  or  their  conduct,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  opposed  to  liberty.  2.  All 
those  who  could  not  prove  their  means  of 
living,  and  of  performing  their  civil  duties. 
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3.  All  those  who  had  been  refused  certifi¬ 
cates  of  civisme,  4.  All  persons  of  noble 
birth,  and  all  relations  of  emigrants,  unless 
they  could  prove  their  ardent  devotion  to 
the  Revolution. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  a  crimi¬ 
nal  court  of  equity  j  a  court  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  were  unpunishable  by 
law.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  little  pro¬ 
gress  which  France  has  made  towards  real 
liberty,  that  M.  Berryer  approves  of  the 
principle  of  such  an  institution,  and  recom¬ 
mends  its  adoption  as  a  restraint  on  the 
press.* 

It  consisted  of  a  public  accuser,  judges 
and  jurymen,  all  nominated  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  restrained  by  no  form  of  procedure 
or  rules  of  evidence,  and  authorized,  on  an 
application  from  the  Convention,  or  from 
one  of  its  two  committees  of  surete  gene- 
rale  and  sal ut  public j  to  judge  all  conspira¬ 
tors  and  opposers  of  the  Revolution  j  and 
all  those  whose  conduct  or  whose  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  had  a  tendency  to  mislead 
the  people.  At  first  evidence  was  required, 
and  the  accused  were  allowed  defenders ; 
but  as  the  trials  increased  in  number,  these 
forms  were  found  inconvenient ;  and,  after 
all,  they  were  mere  forms,  for  the  business 
of  the  tribunal  was  not  to  try  but  to  con¬ 
demn.  They  were  therefore  abolished, 
and  the  tribunal  was  required  to  decide 
without  hearing  any  witnesses,  if  there 
were  grounds,  material  or  moral  (such 
were  the  words  of  the  decree),  for  believ¬ 
ing  the  accused  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  people. 

Lists  were  kept  ready  of  persons  ac¬ 
cused,  others  of  persons  condemned,  with 
the  names  left  in  blank.  Every  evening 
the  list  of  the  accused  was  prepared  by 
Fouquier-Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  set¬ 
tled  by  the  comite  de  salut  public  of  the 
Convention,  and  sent  round  to  the  prisons  ; 
those  named  in  it  were  taken  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie ;  the  next  morning  they  were  be¬ 
fore  their  judges,  and  before  the  evening 
they  had  suffered.  That  there  w^ere  grounds, 
material  or  moral,  for  conviction,  was  al¬ 
ways  assumed  ;  no  witnesses  were  examin¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  trial,  if  it  could  be  called  one, 
was  generally  merely  identifying  the  pris¬ 
oner  with  one  of  the  names  on  the  list  of 
persons  accused.  Even  this  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  When,  as  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened,  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  bar 
whose  names,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  had 
been  left  out  of  the  list,  the  only  result  was 
that  the  pnblic  accuser  immediately  suppli¬ 
ed  the  omission ;  and  thus,  in  three  min- 
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utes,  a  man  might  be  indicted,  tried,  con¬ 
victed,  and  sentenced,  and  an  hour  after 
executed. 

As  the  Convention  possessed  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  members 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  of  se¬ 
lecting  its  victims,  it  was,  while  its  or¬ 
ders  were  obeyed,  despotic  in  Paris ;  and 
when  two  committees  of  the  Convention, 
that  of  salut  public  and  shrete  generate^  could 
send  before  the  tribunal — that  is  to  say, 
could  send  to  death — any  members  of  the 
Convention,  the  two  committees  became 
despotic  in  the  Convention. 

The  inflicting  death  seems,  like  many 
other  acts  which  are  at  first  painful,  to  be¬ 
come  a  passion.  No  other  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  condemnation  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  tribunal  of  many  of  the  humblest 
and  obscurest  persons  among  the  petty  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  even  workmen,  of  Paris.  No 
other  explanation  can  be  given  of  some  of 
the  capricious  murders  related  by  M.  Ber¬ 
ryer.  We  give  one  or  two  examples: — In 
1787,  money  had  been  borrowed  in  Paris  on 
printed  debentures  for  £100  each,  signed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  They  went  by 
the  name  of  actions  du  Prince  de  Galles, 
The  transaction  was  an  unfortunate  one ; 
the  debentures  were  refused  payment,  lost 
their  value,  and  disappeared.  Six  years  af¬ 
terwards,  all  persons  concerned  in  their 
introduction  into  the  Parisian  market,  or  in 
their  circulation,  were  accused  as  contre- 
rH'olutionaireSy  and  enemies  of  the  people. 
The  Due  de  St.  Aignan,  a  former  client  of 
M.  Berryer,  on  Avhom  a  money-lender  had 
forced  some  of  these  debentures,  and  who 
had  obliged  him  by  law  to  take  them  back, 
was  among  the  accused.  So  washisduch- 
ess,  a  young  woman  of  fashion,  whom  no 
one  could  suppose  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  her  husband’s  transactions.  So  were 
even  the  notaries  in  whose  hands  they 
deposited,  and  their  clerks :  and  even  M. 
Chaudot,  who  had  merely  given  a  notarial 
attestation  which  he  could  not  legally  re¬ 
fuse.  All  were  condemned,  and  all  were 
executed. 

Another  notary,  M.  Martin,  a  friend,  like 
M.  Chaudot,  ofM.  Berryer,  met  at  his  door, 
on  his  return  from  a  morning’s  walk,  a  gen¬ 
darme^  who  required  his  immediate  attend¬ 
ance  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He 
found  there  three  persons  accused  of  hav- 
ing  signed  a  pedigree  certificate,  w'hich  had 
been  deposited  in  his  office.  There  was 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  certificate,  but 
it  was  said  that  some  ill  use  might  be  made 
of  it.  The  public  accuser  simply  asked 
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him  if  the  paper  had  been  placed  with  him ; 
and  on  his  admitting  it,  required  the  tribu¬ 
nal  to  convict  and  sentence  him  to  death, 
together  with  those  previously  accused. 
The  tribunal  instantly  complied  ;  the  four 
prisoners  were  removed  from  the  bar  ;  room 
was  found  for  them  in  the  carriages  which 
w'ere  setting  off  for  the  guillotine ;  and 
within  three  hours  M.  Martin  was  an 
un-accused  man,  and  an  executed  crimi¬ 
nal  ! 

During  the  ‘  Reign  of  Terror*  M.Berryer 
gave  up  the  public  exercise  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  No  one  could  act  as  defenseur  ojffi- 
deux  without  a  certificate  of  dvisme  from 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  his  section. 
But  he  could  not  rely  upon  obtaining  one 
from  the  uneducated  and  violent  persons — 
a  brothel-keeper,  a  knife-grinder,  a  porter, 
and  a  shoe-cleaner — who  were  paid  forty 
sous  a-day  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
section.  A  person  to  whom  such  a  certifi¬ 
cate  had  been  refused,  became,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  express  enactment  suspected,  and 
certain,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  to 
be  arrested  the  next  day  ;  and  equally  cer- 
tain’to  be  executed,  as  soon  as  the  malice  of 
an  enemy,  or  the  caprice  of  the  public  ac¬ 
cuser,  should  call  him  forth.  He  at  first 
proposed  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  act  solely  as  a  chamber  counsel ;  but 
he  w'as  soon  told  that  seclusion  would  inev¬ 
itably  attract  suspicion,  and  that  he  must 
find  some  mode  of  life  which  would  not 
bear  the. interpretation  of  fear.  Fortunately 
he  had  been. counsel,  in  happier  times,  for 
the  National  Treasury,  and  M.  Turpin,  the 
agent  (a  functionary  corresponding,  we 
believe,  to  our  secretary),  w'as  his  intimate 
friend.  M.  Turpin,  indeed,  was  not  safe  ; 
for,  though  intrusted  with  matters  of  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  daily  transacting  j 
business  with  the  heads  of  the  department, 
he  was  an  object  of  such  jealousy,  that  a 
gendarme  watched  all  his  proceedings,  and, 
in  fact,  never  quitted  him  by  day  or  night. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  certificate 
of  dvismey  the  previous  services  and  the 
reputation  of  M.  Berryer,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  M.  Turpin,  effected  his  admission 
into  the  offices  of  the  Treasury  as  sub¬ 
agent— 'a  favor  great,  not  only. from  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  person  admitted,  but  from 
the  danger  to  which  it  exposed  them  who 
admitted  him. 

In  this  new'  post,  his  days  were  passed  in 
the  office,  and  his  evenings  in  transacting 
the  legal  business  of  his  former  clients ; 
and  again  he  fancied  himself  safe.  Some 
vexations,  indeed,  he  was  exposed  to,  but 
they  w'cre  almost  ludicrous  annoyances. — 
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He  and  his  w  ife  were  forced  to  bring  their 
table  into  the  street,  and  consume,  in  the 
presence  of  the  passers-by,  “  le  diner  pat- 
riotique.”  His  wife  was  sometimes  forced 
to  attend  at  the  baker’s  to  inspect  the  sale 
of  bread,  to  see  that  no  one  was  served  be¬ 
fore  his  turn,  and  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  purchase  beyond  his  strict  wants.  At 
other  times  she  had  to  head  an  address 
from  the  w'omen  of  the  section  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  deliver  a  patriotic  speech,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  fraternal  embrace  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a 
sense  of  imminent  danger  by  an  accidental 

visit  to  the  Treasury  offices  of  a  M.  L - , 

one  of  his  former  brethren  of  the  bar,  now 
become  a  member  of  the  Convention.  The 
visitor  loudly  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  an  aristocrat,  and  a  counter- revolution¬ 
ist,  in  whose  house  conspirators  met  every 
evening,  should  fill  a  Government  employ¬ 
ment.  Such  remarks  were  deadly.  They 
were  sure  to  be  whispered  about,  and  to  be 
acted  upon  by  some  wretch  anxious  to  pay 
court  to  the  deputy.  It  w'as  probable  that, 
in  tw'enty-four  hours,  Mr.  Berryer  would 
be  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Abbaye, 
and  in  a  w’eek  afterwards  in  the  Place  de  la 
Guillotine  ;  and  there  w'as  no  knowing  how 
many  of  those  w'ho  had  favored  his  employ¬ 
ment  might  accompany  him.  Fortunately 
he  had  two  friends  in  the  Convention, 
Charles  Lacroix  and  Bourdon  de  I’Oise, 

both  colleagues  of  M.  L - ,  and  both 

stanch  members  of  the  Montague,  He  ran 
to  the  chamber, and  found  Bourdon  de  I’Oise 
entering  it,  clattering,  as  he  went,  the  huge 
sabre  which  he  had  carried  in  the  storm  of 
the  Bastile.  What  were  the  persuasions 
applied  by  his  tw'O  friends  to  their  colleague, 
M.  Berryer  does  not  tell  us,  but  they  were 
sufficient.  M.  L - returned  to  the  Trea¬ 

sury,  praised  loudly  the  patriotism  of  M. 
Berryer,  informed  the  hearers  that  the 
nightly  visitors  W'ere  inoffensive  clients, 
and  ended  by  stating  that  his  remarks  had 
been  quite  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  were 
meant  for  a  different  person. 

.  But  the  danger  had  been  averted,  only  to 
reappear  in  a  form  less  direct,  but  more 
painful.  Among  M.  Berryer’s  most  honor¬ 
ed  clients  w'ere  the  great  bankers  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  MM.  Magon  de  la  Balue 
and  Magon  de  la  Blinais,  MM.  Laurent  Le 
Couteulx,  and  Le  Couteulx  Cautelen,  and 
M.  Pourrat.  One  Heron,  a  merchant  of 
Marseilles,  had  become  bankrupt,  had  fled 
to  South  America,  and  returned  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Revolution  w’ith  some  bills 
of  the  Spanish  government  of  considerable 
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nominal  value.  He  offered  them  to  the 
principal  banking-houses,  but  could  not  get 
them  discounted.  This  rankled  in  his  mind, 
and  as  soon  as  the  loi  des  suspects  gave 
arms  to  malignity,  he  denounced  all  those 
who  had  refused  him.  MM.  Laurent  Le 
Couteulx,  and  Le  Couteulx  Cautelen,  were 
detained  for  eleven  months  in  the  Concier- 
gerie ;  saw  it  weekly  emptied  and  weekly 
fflled,  but  escaped  at  an  enormous  expense, 
by  bribing  the  clerks  to  place  the  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  them  always  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bundles  of  accusations.  M.  Pourrat  fell 
early  a  victim  to  his  own  precautions.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club. — 
The  singularity  of  a  banker  in  such  a  so¬ 
ciety  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  arrest¬ 
ed  on  the  benches  of  the  club.  MM.  Ma- 
gon  de  la  Balue  and  Magon  de  la  Blinais, 
both  venerable  men  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  were  conffned  in  the  Matson  de  san- 
te  de  Belhomme  ;  a  place  celebrated  for  hav¬ 
ing  exhibited  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient 
aristocratic  habits.  There  those  who  could 
afford  the  expense  of  such  a  prison,  spent 
the  last  weeks  of  their  lives  among  the 
enjoyments  and  the  forms  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  The  roturiers  and 
the  nobles,  and  among  the  nobles,  those  of 
the  sword  and  those  of  the  robe,  kept  their 
distinct  circles.  There  were  ceremonious 
visits,  and  full-dress  evening  parties,  where 
the  younger  portion  of  this  short-lived  so¬ 
ciety  amused  themselves  by  rehearsing  the 
trial  and  the  execution.  Passports  signed 
by  Robespierre,  Couthon,  Carnot,  and  Bar- 
rere,  the  four  principal  members  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  committee  of  Public  Safety,  were  ex¬ 
hibited  to  M.  Berryer ;  and  he  was  desired 
to  offer  to  MM.  Magon,  for  300,000  francs, 
liberty,  and  an  escape  across  the  frontiers. 
They  replied,  that  to  fly  from  trial  would  be 
a  confession  of  guilt — that  their  perfect  in¬ 
nocence  was  a  security — and  refused.  A 
week  after,  M.  Berryer  read  in  the  papers 
the  conviction  of  the  conspirators,  Magon 
de  la  Blinais,  Magon  de  la  Balue,  the  wo¬ 
man  St.  Perne,  daughter,  the  woman  Cor- 
nulier,  grand-daughter  of  the  latter,  and  the 
Sieur  Coureur,  his  secretary.  Mixed  with 
his  regrets  were  his  fears.  He  was  known 
to  have  been  their  counsel.  The  fierce 
Dubarran,  a  member  of  the  formidable 
Comite  de  S arete  generale^  had  already 
threatened  him  with  the  consequences  of 
defending  aristocrats  and  conspirators,  and 
he  knew  that  among  their  papers  must  be 
found  whole  bundles  of  his  letters.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  even  now  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  escape,  unless  by  imputing  it  to 
gratitude  in  Fouquier  Tinville  for  an  early 


service  ;  a  solution,  perhaps,  as  improbable 
as  the  imputation  of  any  monstrous  wicked¬ 
ness  to  a  man  of  ordinary  virtue. 

These  dangers,  however,  were  at  length 
to  terminate.  The  party,  of  which  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  his  immediate  friends  formed  the 
nucleus,  had  risen  to  power  by  a  process  of 
constant  contraction.  Originally,  it  com¬ 
prised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Tiers  Etaty  for  who  was  there  that  re¬ 
fused  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  ?  First 
it  threw  off  and  destroyed  the  aristocratic 
Royalists,  then  the  Girondists,  then  the 
Hebertists,  and  at  last  even  the  Dantonists. 
At  every  change,  while  it  destroyed  a  rival, 
it  deprived  itself  of  a  supporter.  At  first  it 
spoke  the  voice  of  a  nation,  afterwards  that 
of  an  assembly  ,*  then  that  of  a  party,  and 
at  length  that  of  a  committee.  But  the 
committees  of  salut  publicy  and  siirete  geni^ 
ralcy  were  omnipotent.  Fielding  has  re¬ 
marked,  that  a  man  with  a  pistol  may  hold 
at  bay  a  multitude  ;  for  though  he  can 
shoot  but  one  man,  every  one  feels  that  the 
first  who  attacks  him  will  be  that  one.  No¬ 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  is 
more  striking  than  Thibaudeau’s  picture  of 
the  submission  of  the  fierce  and  violent 
Convention  before  the  governing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Public  Safety : — ‘  The  object  of  every 
member,  from  the  instant  that  he  entered 
the  house,  was  to  prevent  his  behavior  there 
from  being  a  crime.  Every  movement, 
every  look,  every  murmur,  every  smile, 
was  calculated.  Those  who  ventured  to 
have  a  place  crowded  to  the  Montagne  (the 
high  benches  of  the  left),  as  the  republican 
seats  ;  or  took  refuge  in  the  centre  (an¬ 
swering  to  our  benches  near  the  bar),  as 
the  seats  wrhich  manifested  no  party  feel¬ 
ing.  Others  w'andered  from  bench  to  bench, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  supposed  to 
be  opposed  to  no  party  and  to  no  opinion ; 
but  the  more  prudent  never  ventured  to  sit. 
They  stood  in  groups  at  the  bar,  and  slunk 
away  whenever  a  vote  w’as  probable.  The 
sittings,  once  so  long  and  so  violent,  were 
cold  and  short.  Trifling  details  were  dis¬ 
cussed  until  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
appeared.  The  Committee,  headed  by  their 
rapporteur  (the  member  charged  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  decisions),  entered  with  the 
air  of  masters.  In  their  progress  to  the 
tribune  they  vvere  preceded  and  followed  by 
those  w’ho  w’ere  striving  to  propitiate  them 
by  apparent  devotion.  There  was  deep 
silence  until  the  rapporteur  spoke  :  every 
one  sought  to  read  in  his  countenance 
whether  he  was  to  announce  a  victory  or  a 
proscription.  His  proposals,  whatever  they 
were,  were  servilely  adopted,  generally  in 
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silence  ;  but  if  a  word  were  spoken,  it  was 
merely  an  echo.’* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  w^hen,  on  the 
24th  Prairial  (12ih  June,  1794),  Bourdon 
de  I’Oise  requested  a  visit  from  M.  Berryer. 
He  went,  little  expecting  the  frightful  con¬ 
fidence  that  was  to  be  reposed  in  him. 

‘  Robespierre,’  said  Bourdon,  ‘  has  become 
my  enemy.  He  intends  to  murder  me  by 
the  guillotine.  I  have  resolved  to  be  be¬ 
forehand,  and  to  destroy  him  with  my  own 
hand.’  As  proofs  of  his  courage  and  reso¬ 
lution,  he  displayed  the  dress  which  he  had 
worn  at  the  storm  of  the  Bastile,  still  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  blood  of  its  defenders  j  the 
plumes  w'hich  had  ornamented  his  cap  in 
the  Vendean  war,  torn  by  balls  in  every 
feather;  and  the  huge  sword  with  which 
he  had  pierced  many  an  enemy,  and  which 
was  now  to  be  plunged  into  the  heart  of 
Robespierre.  M.  Berryer  listened  in  ter¬ 
ror  ;  but  still  more  dangerous  matter  was 
to  come.  Bourdon  added,  that  he  had  se¬ 
lected  him  as  depositary  not  only  of  his 
secrets  but  of  his  last  w'ishes  and  of  his 
fortune,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  parcel 
containing  his  will,  his  title-deeds,  and  in¬ 
structions  to  be  follow’ed  in  the  very  prob¬ 
able  event  of  Bourdon’s  fall  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  execute  his  attempt,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  attempt. 

For  forty-fivef  anxious  days,  and  almost 
sleepless  nights,  M.  Berryer  retained  this 
terrible  deposit.  He  w’as  now'  for  the  first 
time  an  actual  conspirator.  His  connection 
w'ith  the  chief  conspirator  was  notorious. 
His  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  Bourdon’s 
immediate  success  in  destroying  by  his 
own  hand,  both  Robespierre  and  the  oligar¬ 
chy  of  w'hich  he  was  the  president.  Assas¬ 
sination  is  a  desperate  resource.  The  at¬ 
tempt  itself  rarely  succeeds,  and  w’here  it 
does  succeed  rarely  produces  the  intended 
result. 

Happily  for  M.  Berryer  events  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn.  We  have  said  that  the  com¬ 
mittees  were  omnipotent ;  but  their  power 
depended  more  obviously  and  immediately 
than  that  of  governments  in  general,  on 
opinion.  They  had  not,  like  the  tyrannies 
that  succeeded  them,  an  armed  force  trained 
to  unreflecting  obedience.  While  the  Con¬ 
vention  bent  before  them,  they  seemed  to 
be  irresistible ;  but  the  Convention  was 
obedient,  not  from  affection  or  confidence, 

*  Mrmoires  sur  la  Convention  et  le  Direcioire. 
Paris,  lb27.  Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

t  M.  Berrier  says  sixteen  days  ;  but  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  24th  Prairial  and  the  9th  Thermidor, 
that  is,  from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  27th  of  July, 
was  forty-five  days.  Perhaps  the  error  may  lie  in 
the  dale  of  the  conversation. 
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for  the  committees  w’ere  objects  of  distrust 
and  hatred,  but  because  they  were  supposed 
to  have  the  support  of  the  National  Guards : 
how  far  that  supposition  w'as  true,  was  a 
doubt  not  to  be  solved  without  extreme 
peril,  for  the  fact  could  be  ascertained  only 
by  resistance,  and  if  they  really  had  that 
support,  those  who  resisted  must  perish. 
Dissensions  among  themselves  forced  the 
decision  of  this  tremendous  question.  Ro¬ 
bespierre  threw  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
committees  into  shade.  He  formed,  with 
his  devoted  adherents  St.  Just  and  Couthon, 
what  began  to  be  called  the  triumvirate  :  a 
sort  of  committee  of  the  committees,  which 
controlled  all  their  operations.  It  was 
rather,  however,  a  dictatorship  than  a  tri¬ 
umvirate  ;  for  St.  Just  from  fanaticism,  and 
Couthon  from  servility,  were  mere  instru¬ 
ments. 

Robespierre  did  not  owe  his  predomin¬ 
ance  to  his  talents  ;  for  his  talents,  though 
it  is  absurd  to  deny  him  great  talents  both 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker,  were  inferior 
to  those  of  several  of  his  rivals,  and  even  of 
his  dependents ;  nor  to  his  courage,  for 
there  he  was  positively  deficient.  But  he 
had  insatiable  ambition,  and  insatiable  va¬ 
nity,  and  no  passion  that  interfered  with 
them.  He  had  no  love  of  money,  of  osten¬ 
tation,  of  pleasure,  or  of  ease.  He  had  no 
friendship,  no  pity,  no  truth,  no  shame,  and 
no  remorse ;  he  appeared,  therefore,  to 
have  an  inflexible  will.  The  weakest  part 
of  his  character  was  .the  combination  of 
ambition  w  ith  vanity  ;  but  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  these  passions  acted  well 
together.  His  desire  of  immediate  applause 
led  him  to  flatter  the  self-love  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  by  an  adulation  of  which  no  man  w  ith 
self-respect  could  have  been  guilty  ;  to  en¬ 
courage  all  their  most  mischievous  preju¬ 
dices,  and  to  stimulate  all  their  worst 
passions.  In  any  ordinary  state  of  society 
such  conduct  w'ould  have  been  fatal  to  his 
prospects  as  a  statesman ;  but  in  a  revolu¬ 
tion  it  gave  him  unbounded  popularity,  and 
popularity  was  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  love  of  power  impelled  him  to  destroy 
those  w'hose  influence  interfered  with  his 
ow  n,  and  thus  pleased  at  the  same  time  his 
vanity  by  leaving  him  the  only  prominent 
figure. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  both  these  passions  at  once  be¬ 
came  impossible.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
retained  predominant  power  if  he  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  reality,  and  allowed  his 
colleagues  to  appear  to  the  w’orld  as  his 
equals  ;  but  this  was  repugnant  to  his  vanity. 
He  might  have  remained  the  general  object 
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of  admiration  if  he  had  allowed  them  to  be 
really  his  associates  in  power;  but  this  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  ambition.  He  wished  to 
absorb  all  power  and  all  reputation  ;  to  be 
the  dictator  of  a  republic  of  which  his  will 
was  to  be  the  law ;  and  to  be  the  high  priest 
of  a  religion  which  his  recognition  had  es- 
tablished.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  his  present  associates  ;  and  as  their 
removal  would  have  revived  the  more  mo¬ 
derate  revolutionary  party,  of  which  Dan- 
ton  had  been  the  head,  it  was  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  destroy  the  remnant  of  Dantonists. 
These  objects  could  be  effected,  however, 
only  by  the  aid  either  of  the  Convention,  or 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  the  National 
Guards.  If  he  could  obtain  from  the  Con¬ 
vention  a  decree  for  their  arrest  and  accu¬ 
sation,  he  would  have  succeeded ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Convention,  deprived  of  all 
its  influential  members,  would  have  been  at 
his  feet.  The  Commune  was  already  de¬ 
voted  to  him,  so  was  Henriot,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  National  Guards ;  and  he 
relied  on  the  obedience  of  these  citizen 
troops  to  orders  in  which  all  the  authorities 
should  concur.  But  if  the  Convention  took 
part  with  the  committees,  he  still  hoped, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Commune  and  of  Hen- 
riot,  to  dispose  of  the  National  Guards,  and 
put  an  end,  by  terror  or  by  force,  to  all  re¬ 
sistance.  It  may  appear  that  it  would  have 
been  simpler  to  begin  by  force  ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  he  expected  submission  from  the 
Convention  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  until 
the  Convention  had  refused  his  demands, 
there  was  no  pretext  for  rising  against  it, 
and  some  pretext  was  required  even  in 
these  times,  and  even  for  an  insurrection. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the 
8th  Thermidor^  An.  2  (26th  July,  1794), 
Robespierre  commenced  his  attack.  After 
a  long  description  of  the  general  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  country,  he  inferred 
‘  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
republic  and  the  patriots  ;  that  the  members 
of  the  two  committees  were  amonsr  the 
conspirators ;  and  that  it  had  become  ne¬ 
cessary  to  punish  the  traitors,  to  crush  all 
factions  under  the  weight  of  the  national 
authority,  and  to  raise  from  the  ruins  the 
supremacy  of  justice  and  freedom.’ 

This  speech  was  received,  as  no  speech 
of  Robespierre’s  had  ever  before  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  assembly,  with  dead  silence. 
The  usual  motion,  however,  for  its  being 
printed  and  distributed,  was  made  and  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  Convention  seemed  to  remain 
in  obedience.  But  the  extremity  of  the 
peril  now  gave  courage  to  the  members  of 
the  two  committees.  Those  who  spoke 


first  ventured  only  to  defend  themselves; 
those  who  followed  dared  to  recriminate. 
Robespierre,  unaccustomed  to  opposition, 
began  to  explain  and  retract :  the  Dantonists 
joined  his  opponents,  and  the  sitting  ter¬ 
minated  by  rescinding  the  resolution  for 
printing  his  speech. 

The  first  attack,  therefore,  had  been  repuls¬ 
ed.  The  evening  and  the  night  were  spent 
by  each  party  in  preparation.  It  was  resolv¬ 
ed  on  the  part  of  Robespierre  that  the  Com¬ 
mune  should  meet  the  next  morning ;  that 
in  the  Convention  a  definite  motion,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  crimes  and  requiring  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  timse  whom  it  was  intended  to  sac¬ 
rifice,  should  be  made  by  St.  Just,  and  en- 
I  forced  by  Robespierre  ;  and  that  if  the  Con¬ 
vention  refused,  the  Commune  should  de¬ 
clare  that  the  people  had  resumed  the  direct 
exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  should  assemble 
the  National  Guards,  and  march  to  deliver 
the  Convention  from  the  criminals  who  were 
misleading  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  and  the  Dantonists, 
united  into  one  party  by  their  common  dan¬ 
ger,  were  employed  in  endeavoring  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  co-operation  of  the  other  parties  in 
the  Convention.  Such  was  the  detestation 
which  they  themselves  had  inspired,  and 
such  the  fear  of  Robespierre,  that  it  w’as  onlj^ 
after  many  repulses  that  they  began  to  make 
any  progress.  Succeed,  however,  they  did, 
and  the  next  day,  the  celebrated  9th  Ther- 
midor^  when  Robespierre  entered  the  assem¬ 
bly,  he  probably  had  not  ten  adherents  left 
in  a  body  of  which  two  days  before  he  had 
been  the  dictator. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
scene  of  the  9th  Thermidor^ — a  scene  pro¬ 
bably  unequalled  in  any  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly  ;  w'hen  St.  Just  was  interrupted  after  his 
first  sentence,  and  Robespierre  had  to  listen 
hour  after  hour  to  the  long-compressed  ha¬ 
tred  of  his  revolted  subjects — his  cries  and 
screams  for  the  right  of  reply,  drowned  by 
the  imprecations  of  his  accusers,  and  the 
bell  of  the  president;  until  at  length,  as  he 
lay  on  the  bench,  gasping  with  fatigue,  rage, 
and  terror,  he  was  ordered  into  arrest,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  adherents,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
Le  Bas,  and  Robespierre  the  younger,  and 
seized  by  the  attendants  of  the  house. 

It  was  now  five  o’clock,  and  the  House 
adjourned  to  seven,  exhausted  by  the  strug¬ 
gle,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  believe  the 
result.  The  Commune  in  the  mean  time 
had  assembled,  but  had  not  acted.  It  had 
adjourned  before  the  arrest  of  Robespierre 
was  knowm.  Indeed,  considering  the  strange¬ 
ness  and  the  magnitude  of  that  event,  the 
news  appears  to  have  circulated  very  slowly. 
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Thibaudeau  tells  us  that,  when  the  Conven¬ 
tion  met  in  the  evening,  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
events  of  the  morning.  It  is  probable  that 
the  morning  attendance  had  been  compara¬ 
tively  thin,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
who  the  night  before  had  concerted  their 
proceedings. 

The  Commune  had  adjourned  only  till  six. 
When  they  re-assembled,  and  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  Robespierre  and  his  companions, 
they  declared  that  the  People,  and  the  Com¬ 
mune,  as  the  organ  of  the  People,  had  resum¬ 
ed  its  sovereignty  ;  ordered  the  tocsin  to 
ring  in  every  section  ;  despatched  messen¬ 
gers  on  all  sides  to  call  out  the  National 
Guards,  and  in  short  set  in  motion  the  in¬ 
surrectional  machinery  w'hich  had  never 
failed  during  the  previous  course  of  the  Re¬ 
volution.  They  soon  collected  a  force  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rescue  the  prisoners  from  their 
confinement  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms, 
and  to  carry  them  in  triumph  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Commune,  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Jiy  this  time  it  was  nearly  eight.  The  Con¬ 
vention  reassembled,  but  it  was  only  to  com¬ 
municate  their  alarms.  ‘A  few,’  says  Thi¬ 
baudeau,  ‘had  gained  courage  by  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  morning  ;  others  awaited  the  re¬ 
sult  in  silence ;  the  greater  part  were  una¬ 
ble  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on.  As 
it  became  dark  the  horror  of  our  situation 
increased.  We  heard  the  noise  of  the  drums 
and  of  the  tocsin.  A  few  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  consider  the 
course  to  be  adopted,  the  others  listened  in 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  reports  brought 
back  by  those  who  had  ventured  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  state  of  things  without.  At  length, 
about  midnight,  the  crisis  appeared  to  ap¬ 
proach.  Collot  d’Herbois,  the  President, 
said  in  his  sepulchral  voice,  “  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  time  is  come  for  us  to  die  at  our 
posts;  I  am  informed  that  Henriot’s  forces 
surround  us.”  Instantly  all  the  spectators 
fled  from  the  galleries,  the  members  who 
had  been  standing  together  in  groups,  took 
their  usual  seats,  and  prepared  to  die  with 
decency.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  our  last  moment  was  come.’* 
It  tvas  true  that  Henriot  hail  led  his  men  to 
the  attack.  His  cannon  even  were  pointed 
at  their  doors.  But  when  he  gave  the  word 
to  fire,  his  artillerymen  hesitated,  and  at 
last  refused.  Henriot,  finding  that  his  troops 
could  not  be  depended  on,  thought  it  prudent 
to  march  them  back  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
It  was  thus  that,  on  the  caprice  or  the  ir¬ 
resolution  of  half  a  dozen  men,  the  fate  of 
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the  Convention,  and  perhaps  the  future  his. 
tory  of  France,  and  even  of  Europe,  de¬ 
pended.  For  if  the  cannon  had  fired,  and 
Henriot’s  forces,  many  of  them  the  same 
men  who  three  years  before  had  stormed 
the  Tuileries  and  destroyed  the  defenders, 
had  rushed  into  the  hall  where  the  members 
were  sitting,  merely  awaiting  their  fate  with¬ 
out  any  plan  of  resistance,  it  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly 
would  have  been  massacred  on  their  seats; 
and  certain  that  all  who  escaped  tvould  have 
been  treated  as  they  themselves  treated 
their  adversaries  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
condemned  and  executed  without  a  trial. 
Robespierre  would  have  been  absolute  mas¬ 
ter  of  Paris.  Whether  he  would  or  would 
not  have  been  able  to  summon  another  rep¬ 
resentative  assembly,  or  without  one  to  re¬ 
tain  the  provinces  and  the  armies  in  subjec¬ 
tion  to  Paris,  is  more  questionable.  But, 
on  any  supposition,  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  events  would  have  been  different ; 
there  would  have  been  difl’erent  scenes  and 
different  actors.  Pichegru  might  have  imi¬ 
tated  Monk,  and  royalty  have  been  restored 
by  a  native  army  in  1794,  instead  of  a  for¬ 
eign  one  in  1814;  or  Nantes,  and  Lyons, 
and  Bourdeaux,  and  Toulon,  and  La  Vendee, 
might  have  successfjilly  risen  against  Paris, 
and  France  have  split  into  hostile  commu¬ 
nities.  Reform  w'ould  have  been  delayed  in 
Germany,  and  accelerated  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  half  minute  during  which 
it  was  undecided  whether  the  artillery  would 
fire  or  not,  is  the  most  important  half  min¬ 
ute  in  history. 

The  retreat  of  Henriot  seems  to  have 
ffiven  to  the  Convention  the  courage  neces¬ 
sary  to  active  resistance.  They  declared 
Henriot,  Robespierre,  and  his  associates, 
and  the  whole  Commune  of  Paris,  hors  de 
la  loi  ;  invested  Barras  with  the  command 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  appointed 
members  to  act  under  him  ;  despatched 
others  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  different 
sections,  to  announce  these  decrees  and 
summon  the  National  Guards,  and  resolved 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  body  could  be  col¬ 
lected,  to  march  and  attack  the  Commune 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  events  of  this 
night  have  been  told  in  so  many  different 
ways,  that  some  future  Strauss  Ynay  treat 
the  whole  as  a  legend.  The  following  is 
M.  Berryer’s  narrative  : — 

‘‘  The  corps  de  garde  of  my  section,  La  Re¬ 
union.  was  at  the  H6tel  d’Asnieres,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  return  home  during  the  night, 
riiere  was  great  indecision  among  us,  until  the 
exhortations  of  the  messengers  from  the  Conven- 


♦  Mt  moires,  V’ol.  i.  p.  83. 
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tion,  marked  by  their  dress,  and  raised,  from 
their  being  on  horseback,  above  the  audience, 
decided  the  wavering  to  side  with  the  (Conven¬ 
tion.  AVe  resolved  to  march  immediately  to  the 
defence  of  the  Assembly.  I  was  armed  as  usual 
with  my  pike,  which  was  the  common  weapon ; 
a  very  few  had  muskets.  When  we  reached  the 
Place  of  the  Carrousel,  which  at  that  time  joined 
the  Tuileries,  receiving  no  orders,  we  sat  down 
on  the  pavement.  Between  midnight  and  one 
in  the  morning  we  were  ordered  to  form  column, 
and  march  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  then  occupied 
by  Robespierre  and  his  associates.  On  our  left 
was  the  section  Marat,  consisting,  like  ourselves, 
of  about  two  hundred  nfen,  about  as  well  armed 
as  we  were.  Three  guns  with  lighted  matches 
preceded  us.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
Uraioire  in  the  Hue  St.  Honore,  our  artillery, 
very  ill  commanded,  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
column.  I  now  discovered  by  the  cries  of  Bour¬ 
don  de  I’Oise,  as  he  was  rectifying  this  blunder, 
that  we  were  under  his  command.  When  we 
reached  the  open  space  before  the  H6iel  de  Ville, 
we  found  there  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the 
troops  of  several  other  sections,  apparently  di¬ 
rected  like  ourselves  against  the  Commune.*  Our 
officers  had  ranged  us  in  front  of  the  Hdlel  de 
Ville,  with  our  cannon  behind,  so  that  we  should 
have  been  the  first  objects  of  a  discharge.  While 
Bourdon  de  I’Oise  was  setting  this  right,  he  no¬ 
ticed  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  display  ol' 
courage. 

“  Suddenlv'  a  sort  of  commotion  was  heard  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  I  saw  Bourdon  de  I’Oise,  with 
some  determined  followers,  rush  up  the  large 
open  staircase.  He  held  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  a 
drawn  sabre  between  his  teeth,  and  with  his  fiery 
eyes  and  burning  cheeks,  looked  more  like  a  fury 
than  a  human  being.  In  a  minute  or  two  we 
heard  shots  in  the  interior.  Robespierre  the 
younger  jumped  out  of  one  window,  Henriot 
was  thrown  out  of  another,  Robespierre  was 
wounded,  and  Le  Bas  killed  in  the  struggle. 
Couthon,  pretending  to  be  dead,  was  laid  at  full 
length  on  the  coping  of  the  Q,uai  Pelletier,  until 
a  prick  from  a  bayonet  made  him  wince,  and  he 
was  removed  in  custody  ;  Robespierre  was  car¬ 
ried  by  me  on  fi  litter  to  endure  the  utmost  bit¬ 
terness  of  death. 

“The  next  morning  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  my  recollections  of  the  night,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  horror  of  executions,  I  went  to  the 
Terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  w’hich  overlooks  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  to  watch  the  carts  filled 
with  the  conquered  party  enter  the  enclosure  of 
tlie  guillotine.  The  long-continued  shouts  and 
applatise  which  soon  followed,  left  me  no  doubt 
that  the  head  of  Robespierre  had  really  fallen. 

‘The  next  day,  however,  perished  some  w’hom 
I  could  not  but  pity.  These  were  the  seventy- 

*  On  comparing  M.  Eerryer's  statements  with 
those  of  other  witnesses,  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  greater  part  of  these  troops  consisted 
of  the  National  Guards,  who  had  originally  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  Commune  ;  and  whom  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Henriot,  the  decree  which  outlaw’ed  the 
Commune,  and  the  urgnrnents  of  the  members  who 
had  been  sent  out,  had  subsequently  induced  to 
support  the  Convention. 


two  members  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  who  had 
been  ail  seized  in  their  hall  of  assembly,  kept  in 
custody  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then,  writhout 
any  trial  beyond  a  mere  identification,  thrown 
into  seven  or  eight  carts,  carried  to  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  and  executed.  The  greater  part 
of  them  had  committed  no  error  except  that  of 
taking  office  in  such  times  as  these.  This  pun¬ 
ishment  en  masse  of  a  whole  body,  though  it 
may  comprehend  a  minority  wrho  have  protested 
against  the  acts  of  the  majority,  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  political  iniquity.  As  I  saw  them  pass 
by  to  their  dreadful  fate,  I  congratulated  myself 
again  and  again  on  my  resolution  to  refuse  pub¬ 
lic  employment. 

“  Heron,  the  murderer  of  the  Magons,  w’as  ar¬ 
rested  under  a  resolution  of  the  Convention,  and 
immediately  executed.  My  formidable  enemy  Cof- 
finhal,  who  had  contrived  to  add  to  the  ferocity  even 
of  judgments  such  as  his,  by  the  jests  with  which 
he  embittered  them,  was  destroyed  by  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  a  wretch  like  himself.  He  had  escaped 
from  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  the  confusion  of  the 
night  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  fled  to  the  river  side, 
and  lay  hid  for  two  days  at  the  bottom  of  a  barge. 
At  length  he  was  forced  by  hunger  from  his  retreat, 
and  reached  the  house  of  a  petty  shopkeeper,  who 
owed  to  him  his  marriage  and  his  establishment  in 
business.  It  was  late,  and  he  found  the  husband 
and  wife  in  the  back  room.  While  the  wife  was 
providing  him  with  food,  tlie  husband  went  forward 
under  the  pretence  of  closing  his  shop  ;  but  in  fact 
it  was  to  denounce  his  benefactor  and  call  in  the 
police.  Coffinhal  resisted,  w'as  tied  and  thrown 
into  a  cart,  and  carried  to  instant  execution,  shout¬ 
ing  and  screaming  in  impotent  rage.”* 

Experience  had  proved  the  mischiefs  and 
the  dangers,  both  to  rulers  and  to  subjects, 
of  what  had  been  called  revolutionary  go¬ 
vernment  ;  that  is  to  say,  government  by  a 
single  assembly  representing  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  the  people,  and  exercising  or  dele¬ 
gating  to  its  own  instruments  all  legislative 
and  executive  powers.  The  surviving  lead¬ 
ers,  therefore,  in  the  Convention,  a  small 
minority  of  the  remarkable  men  whom  it 
once  contained,  employed  themselves  in 
preparing,  for  the  third  time,  a  constitution. 
The  constitution  of  1791  had  failed,  partly 
from  its  intrinsic  defects,  partly  from  the 
disinclination  of  the  separate  authorities  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  gave  to  others,  or  the  restraints  which 
it  imposed  on  themselves  ;  and  partly  from 
the  violent  and  unjust  aggressions  of  foreign 
pow’ers.  That  of  1793  had  been  prepared 
in  a  Nveek,  accepted  by  the  people  in  three 
days,  and  immediately  suspended.  Ii 
scarcely  differed,  in  fact,  from  the  existing 
revolutionary  government,  except  by  sub¬ 
jecting  to  annual  re-election  the  single  as¬ 
sembly  which  was  to  govern  as  a  sort  of 
committee  of  the  nation.  The  wisdom  of 
the  constitution  of  1795  has  been  highly 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  231,  237. 
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praised.  We  have  been  told  that  it  would 
have  endured,  and  endured  beneficially,  if 
any  government  not  monarchical  could  have 
supported  itself  in  France.  It  was  prepared 
at  leisure,  and  by  men  of  talents,  knowledge 
and  integrity ;  and,  as  it  was  the  result  of 
six  years’  experience  in  revolution,  it  pro¬ 
vided  against  the  most  obvious  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  under  which  the  previous  govern¬ 
ments  had  fallen.  It  provided  against  the 
dangers  of  universal  suflfrage  by  establishing 
indirect  election  j  and  by  requiring  from 
the  first  body  of  electors,  the  members  of 
what  were  called  the  primary'  assemblies,  a 
qualification  depending  on  taxation  j  and 
from  the  second  body,  the  members  of  the 
electoral  assemblies,  a  qualification  depend¬ 
ing  on  property.  It  guarded  against  rash 
legislation,  by  dividing  the  legislative  body  j 
into  two  chambers  ;  one  intrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  laws,  the  other  with  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  It  created  a  sepa¬ 
rate  executive,  consisting  of  a  Directory  of 
five  persons  appointed  by  the  Chambers, 
and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  union  of 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  member  of  either  chamber 
from  filling  any  other  office  whatever.  It 
guarded  against  permanence  in  office,  by 
enacting  that  no  one  should  be  an  elector  of 
the  higher  order,  that  is  to  say,  a  member 
of  an  electoral  assembly',  for  two  successive 
years,  or  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
for  more  than  six  successive  years,  or  a 
director  for  more  than  five  years.  One  di¬ 
rector  and  a  third  of  the  legislature  were 
to  retire  annually  ;  the  first  by  lot,  the  se¬ 
cond  according  to  seniority*  of  election. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  such  a  constitution  could 
have  been  permanent.  Its  fundamental 
principles  were  change  and  collision. 
Neither  the  electoral,  the  legislative,  nor 
the  executive  body  were  to  remain  unal¬ 
tered  for  more  than  one  year.  It  made 
experience  in  public  affairs  a  positive  dis¬ 
qualification.  A  member  of  the  legislature 
W'as  not  re-eligible  till  after  two  y'ears’  in¬ 
terval,  nor  a  member  of  the  Directory  till 
after  five.  The  members  of  the  legislature, 
incapable  of  any  other  functions,  w’ere  ne¬ 
cessarily  in  opposition  to  the  Directory*. 
The  five  directors,  with  no  head,  and  no 
common  interest,  whom  accident  had  made 
colleagues,  and  accident  was  to  separate, 
necessarily  split  into  factions.  All  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  government  were  sacrificed 
to  republican  jealousy  of  those  to  whom 
power  was  to  be  intrusted. 

The  fitness  of  this  new  government  to 
withstand  assaults  from  without,  cannot  be 
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said  to  have  been  tried.  Before  it  had  lasted 
two  years  it  was  destroyed  from  within  j 
and  with  it  was  destoyed,  for  many  years, 
all  hope  of  constitutional,  or  even  legal, 
government  in  France.  From  the  unhappy 
morning  of  the  18th  Fructidor^  An.  5  (Sept. 
4,  1797),  when  a  portion  of  the  Directory 
used  a  military  force  to  overpower  their 
colleagues  and  the  two  representative 
bodies  of  France,  the  army  had  become  the 
masters  of  the  state.  Such  a  precedent  once 
set  was  not  to  be  recalled.  For  many  sub¬ 
sequent  years  the  drum  was  substituted  for 
the  tocsin,  the  voice  of  the  general  for  that 
of  the  demagogue,  and  a  military  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  revolutionary  tribunal.  From  that 
time  the  history  of  France  loses  its  interest. 
From  the  history  of  a  nation  it  becomes  the 
history  of  an  army ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  biography  of  the  individual  whose  ge¬ 
nius  enabled  him  to  seize  that  coarse  but 
irresistible  instrument.  The  picturesque 
and  exciting  acts  of  the  vast  drama  were 
ended  ;  the  great  actors,  whose  audacity  of 
thought,  language,  and  conduct,  had 
crowded  into  six  years,  changes  that  seemed 
to  require  centuries,  had  perished,  were 
exiled,  or  w’ere  silenced.  The  work  of  de¬ 
struction  ended  with  the  Convention :  that 
of  reconstruction  began  w  ith  the  Consulate. 
The  Directory'  w'as  an  interval  of  fraud  and 
force  applied  to  personal  purposes — combi¬ 
ning  the  insecurity  of  a  revolution  without 
its  enthusiasm,  and  the  oppression  of  a 
tyranny  without  its  vigor. 

The  establishment,  how’ever,  of  something 
resembling  regular  government,  restored 
M.  Berryer  to  the  public  exercise  of  his 
profession.  One  of  his  first  appearances 
was  in  defence  of  a  member  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  committee  who  had  been  one  of 
the  petty  despots  of  his  section.  Their  acts 
of  oppression  w'ere  passed  over  as  inciden¬ 
tal  to  their  office,  but  it  w’as  thought  safe 
to  attack  their  miserable  peculations. — 
Among  these  w'as  the  robbery'  of  a  chapel: 
the  knife-grinder  had  appropriated  the 
cloth,  the  president  had  turned  the  velvet 
of  the  high  altar  into  a  pair  of  breeches, 
the  shoe-cleaner  had  taken  the  silk,  the 
porter  the  silver  fringes,  and  the  fifth 
member  the  linen.  The  shoe-cleaner  had 
been  M.  Berryer’s  patron,  had  obtained  a 
passport  for  him  at  a  critical  time,  and  had 
given  countenance  and  protection  to  some 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  section, 
who  had  the  merit  of  heinsr  the  customers 

O 

of  his  stall.  These  services  were  urged  by' 
M.  Berryer,  and  accepted  by  the  judges  as 
an  excuse  for  the  sacrilege. 

More  serious  questions  soon  arose.  In  a 
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country  in  which  the  law  had  been  power¬ 
less  for  nearly  two  years — in  which  proper¬ 
ty  had  been  a  ground  for  proscription,  and 
every  stratagem  had  been  used  to  conceal 
it — in  which  the  legal  currency  had  been  in 
a  course  of  daily  depreciation,  while  death 
was  the  punishment  of  those  who  ventured 
to  refuse  it,  or  even  to  take  it  at  less  than 
its  nominal  value — where  even  the  con¬ 
nection  and  mutual  rights  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  parent  and  child,  had  been  fluctu¬ 
ating — the  relations  of  individuals  towards 
one  another,  and  towards  the  property 
which  had  escaped  confiscation,  required 
to  be  ascertained. 

M.  Berryer’s  narratives  of  his  contests 
on  questions  depending  on  marriage,  di¬ 
vorce,  and  legitimacy,  are  interesting. — 
They  describe  a  community  unsupported 
by  religion,  delicacy,  or  morality  —  in 
which  virtues  had  so  often  been  declared 
to  be  criminal,  and  crimes  to  be  virtuous, 
that  public  opinion  had  been  destroyed, 
and  with  it  the  conscience  and  even  the 
self-respect  of  individuals.  Brothers  and 
sisters  bred  up  together  attack  one  an¬ 
other’s  legitimacy,  women  set  aside  their 
own  marriages,  husbands  disavow  their 
wives,  and  parents  their  children  ;  in  short, 
all  the  misery  is  exhibited  of  a  society  in 
w^hich  mere  law  is  the  only  restraint.  But 
M.  Berryer’s  stories  of  this  kind  are  too 
concise,  and  too  much  alike  in  their  fea¬ 
tures,  to  be  interesting  in  such  an  abridge¬ 
ment  as  we  could  give  them.  We  shall  se¬ 
lect,  therefore,  some  other  incidents  from 
his  parti-colored  narrative. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  of 
those  which  throw  most  light  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  state  of  France,  during  the  interval 
between  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Con¬ 
sulate,  is  a  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  Char¬ 
tres,  in  which  M.  Berryer  was  only  a  spec¬ 
tator.  For  some  years  previous  to  the  tri¬ 
al,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  179.3,  a  large  tract  of  country,  of 
which  the  forest  of  Orgeres,  extending  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  Chartres,  is  the  cen¬ 
tre,  had  been  infested  by  bands  of  ruffians, 
who,  from  their  use  of  fire  as  an  instrument 
of  torture,  acquired  the  name  of  Chauffeurs. 
They  were  accustomed  to  surround  lonely 
farm-houses  in  numbers  too  large  for  resist¬ 
ance,  bind  the  males,  and  force  the  fe¬ 
males,  by  fire  applied  to  the  feet,  to  discov¬ 
er  the  property  of  the  family.  From  the 
number  of  their  outrages,  the  uniformity  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  conducted,  it  w’as  inferred  that 
they  formed  a  large  confederacy,  acting  on 
system,  and  obeying  some  central  authori¬ 


ty.  But  this  was  mere  suspicion  :  com¬ 
mon  as  the  crime  was,  not  one  of  the  crim¬ 
inals  was  identified.  One  day,  however, 
two  gendarmes.,  as  they  crossed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  forest,  found  a  child  about  ten 
years  old,  the  singularity  of  whose  dress 
excited  their  curiosity.  He  asked  for  food, 
and  w^as  persuaded  to  accompany  them  to  a 
neighboring  town.  A  good  breakfast  and 
a  glass  of  wine  obtained  his  confidence. — 
He  told  them  that  he  lived  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  many  other  families,  in  a 
vast  cavern  in  the  forest.  That  a  great  many 
men  came  there  from  time  to  time,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  sometimes  plate,  and  other 
valuables,  which  w’ere  afterwards  taken 
away,  and  sometimes  provisions  and  clothes 
for  the  inhabitants.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chauffeurs  was 
now  detected ;  but,  instead  of  attacking 
the  cavern,  the  result  of  which  w  ould  have 
been  only  the  seizure  of  those  w’ho  might 
be  in  it  at  the  time,  and  the  alarm  and  escape 
of  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  it 
was  resolved  to  use  the  child  as  a  means 
of  arresting  the  out-door  brigands,  one  by 
one,  and  to  reserve  the  cavern  for  the  last. 
For  this  purpose,  the  child,  to  whom  we 
will  give,  by  anticipation,  the  name  of  Fin- 
fin^  w'hich  he  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  played  his  part, 
was  disguised  by  good  clothes,  and  placed, 
under  the  care  of  a  woman  who  acted  as 
his  nurse,  at  the  corners  of  the  markets  of 
the  towns  to  w’hich  it  w'as  supposed  that  the 
brigands  w’ould  resort  to  sell  the  plundered 
property.  Whenever  he  saw  a  face  w'ith 
which  he  had  become  familiar  in  the  cav¬ 
ern,  he  gave  a  sign,  and  the  person  indica¬ 
ted  was  arrested.  At  length  the  number 
exceeded  a  hundred  ;  descriptions  of  the 
prisoners,  and  of  the  property  found  on 
them,  were  published  ;  and  evidence  poured 
in  from  all  sides.  The  trial  lasted  several 
days.  Every  morning  the  accused,  about 
112  in  number,  w  ere  marched  in  a  long  col¬ 
umn,  guarded  by  a  numerous  escort, 
through  the  the  streets  of  Chartres,  to  a 
church  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  on  this  occasion  as  a 
court,  and  was  large  enough  to  exhibit 
them  all  to  the  witnesses  and  the  jurj".  M. 
Berryer  dwells  on  the  horrors  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  particularly  on  that  of  the  daughters 
of  an  opulent  proprietor,  three  sisters, 
whose  feet  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  come  on  crutches 
into  the  court. 

It  appeared  that  the  cavern,  or  rather  the 
collection  of  caverns,  from  whence  Finjin 
had  wandered,  was  situated  in  the  least  ac- 
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cessible  portion  of  the  forest ;  and  formed 
out  of  the  quarries  which  had  furnished  the 
stone  for  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Char¬ 
tres.  Here  a  colony  of  malefactors,  male 
and  female,  had  been  founded,  which  recruit¬ 
ed  itself,  partly  by  immigration  and  partly 
by  natural  increase.  Like  the  Indian  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Thugs,  it  had  a  government, 
laws,  and  police,  adapted  to  the  frightful 
profession  of  its  members.  It  had  corres¬ 
ponding  members,  who  indicated  the  dwell¬ 
ings  most  fit  for  attack,  and  an  executive, 
which  planned  expeditions,  and  appointed 
the  persons  who  were  to  effect  them.  The 
whole  112  were  convicted.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  body  of  criminals  for  whom  death 
was  the  only  appropriate  sentence,  and  who 
w'ould  have  been  thought  too  numerous  for 
such  a  punishment;  but  in  1795,  and  in 
France,  men  were  accustomed  to  such  scenes, 
and  M.  Berryer  passes  over  their  execution 
without  remark. 

During  the  six  years  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  M.  Berryer’s  return  to  his  profession 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  his  principal  em¬ 
ployment — as  honorable  as  it  was  ineffect¬ 
ual — was  the  defence  of  neutral  owners 
against  French  privateers.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1793,  a  decree  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  had  given  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
of  capture  to  the  local  tribunals  of  France, 
and  even  to  the  French  consuls  in  foreign 
parts. 

“  It  became,”  says  M.  Berryer,  “  a  presumption 
of  law  in  those  local  prize  courts,  that  not  a  vessel 
that  traversed  the  ocean  was  really  neutral ;  that 
every  cargo  was  in  fact  English  property ;  and  that 
all  the  exteriors  of  neutrality  were  frauds  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  or  eluded.  The  most  frivolous  objections 
were  raised  to  the  different  papers  by  which  the 
nationality  of  the  ship,  or  the  ownership  of  the 
cargo,  was  proved,  and  always  with  success.  Every 
syllable  in  every  passport  was  challenged,  and  eve¬ 
ry  change  that,  during  a  long  voyage,  had  taken 
place  in  the  crew.  But  when  the  law  of  1798  had 
declared  good  prize  every  vessel  containing  goods 
(marchandises)  the  produce  of  England,  or  of  any 
English  dependency,  the  robberies  of  the  privateers 
were  unrestrained.  They  seized,  absolutely  with- 
out  exception,  every  vessel  which  they  met  with  at 
sea,  whatever  the  flag,  for  they  were  sure  to  find 
on  board  some  English  goods.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  word  goods  (marchandises)  meant 
something  intended  for  sale,  or  at  least  something 
for  which  freight  was  to  be  paid.  It  was  held  to 
comprehend  the  mere  furniture  of  a  cabin,  a  bed,  a 
chair,  or  a  carpet,  or  even  a  knife  or  a  razor  used 
by  the  captain.  The  presence  of  any  such  article 
drew  after  it  the  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo, 
valued  perhaps  at  millions.  An  appeal  was  indeed 
given  from  the  tribunal  which  sat  in  a  French  port 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  district,  and  from  the  judgment 
of  the  French  consul  abroad  to  a  court  sitting  in 
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France  ;  but  the  right  was  so  given  as  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  only  to  captors.  In  the  rare  case  of  a  judg- 
j  ment  favorable  to  the  neutral,  the  captor  could  ap¬ 
peal,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  detained  till 
the  event  was  known;  but  every  sentence  of  an 
inferior  court  in  favor  of  a  captor  was  put  into  im¬ 
mediate  execution.  No  security  for  costs  or  for 
restitution  was  required,  and  the  neutral,  supposing 
him  to  succeed  on  appeal,  had  generally  a  mere 
claim  for  damages ;  a  claim  which  the  captors  ren¬ 
dered  nugatory,  by  converting  these  undertakings 
into  a  joint  stock,  of  which  the  shares  passed  by 
mere  delivery,  so  that  the  persons  liable  were  un¬ 
known,  and  were  constantly  changing. 

“  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law,  or  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  under  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1798,  1  was  called,  for  the  first  time, 
as  counsel  to  Nantes.  My  clients  were  Messrs. 
Dunizfels  and  Co.,  one  of  the  first  mercantile 
houses  in  Copenhagen.  They  were  the  owners 
of  the  Bernstorf  and  the  Norge,  worth  more  than 
three  millions  of  francs,  which  had  been  captured 
by  Nantes  privateers,  and  condemned  by  the  infe¬ 
rior  tribunal.  It  was  admitted,  indeed  stated  in  the 
sentence,  that  they  were  bond  fide  Danish  proper¬ 
ty.  The  only  pretence  for  condemnation  was  non- 
compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  with  some 
mere  formal  regulations,  imposed  indeed  by  the 
recent  municipal  law  of  France,  which  could  not, 
except  in  violation  of  the  treaty  made  between 
France  and  Denmark  in  1742,  be  applied  to  the 
ships  of  our  allies  the  Danes.  I  urged  the  express 
words  of  the  treaty ;  1  urged  its  recognition  in  a 
similar  case  by  the  neighboring  tribunal  of  St. 
Brienne.  Such  was  the  influence  of  my  arguments 
on  public  opinion,  even  in  Nantes,  that  instruments, 
purporting  to  assign  shares  in  the  prizes,  were  not 
saleable,  except  at  nominal  prices.  By  an  abuse 
which  had  become  habitual,  the  superior  court  of 
justice  in  Nantes  applied  for  instructions  to  the 
Directory,  then  the  rulers  of  France.  I  instantly 
returned  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  if  they  interfered  in  a  matter  of  law’,  at 
least  to  interfere  in  tavor  of  the  treaty.  But  it  w  as 
in  vain.  I  soon  heard  that  the  law  of  nations  had 
been  overruled,  and  the  vessels  finally  condemned. 
The  notoriety  of  these  decisions  gave  a  still  further 
extension  to  the  piracy  of  our  privateers.  They 
seized  even  the  coasting  traders  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  ns  they  w’ere  proceeding,  at  a  distance  from 
any  seat  of  w’ar,  from  one  port  belonging  to  our 
allies  to  another.  Hundreds  of  appeals  were  put 
into  my  hands,  not  from  the  hope  of  redress,  but 
because  the  policies  which  insured  against  capture 
required  that  every  means  to  word  off  condemna¬ 
tion  should  have  been  exhausted.  The  neutral 
captains  and  supercargoes  crow’ded  to  my  office — 
men  w  ho  had  been  intrusted  with  millions ;  and 
now’,  deprived  of  their  owm  little  funds,  and  even 
of  their  baggage,  had  to  depend  on  the  consuls  of 
their  countries  for  the  means  of  existence  during 
the  suit.  In  one  matter,  I  so  far  shook  the  Court 
of  Appeal  as  to  delay  its  judgment  for  one  day.  It 
was  the  case  of  the  Federalist,  a  ship  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
whom  w’e  w’ere  in  strict  alliance.  The  ground  of 
confiscation  was  a  strip  of  carpet  by  the  captain’s 
bedside.  It  was  discovered,  or  pretended  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  that  this  bit  of  carpeting  w  as  of  English 
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manufacture.  On  this  pretence,  the  ship  and  her 
whole  cargo,  worth  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs, 
had  been  condemned.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
address,  the  court  was  proceeding  to  reverse  the 
condemnation.  One  judge  only  suggested  a  doubt. 
The  decision  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  and 
was  then  given  in  favor  of  the  captors.  Generally, 
1  had  no  clue  to  the  pr-oceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  sometimes  I  could  account  for  them. 
Early  in  the  morning  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  (Lower  Chamber  of  France),  or  when  the 
attendance  was  thin,  the  pirates  used  to  obtain  from 
the  members  present  resolutions  of  the  Chamber, 
declaring  in  their  favor  the  law  on  any  litigated 
point,  and  these  resolutions  were  considered  deci¬ 
sive.  One  day,  during  tlie  hearing  of  a  case,  1  saw 
a  man,  whom  I  believed  to  bo  a  deputy  from  the 
south,  give  a  paper  to  the  government  commission¬ 
er.  While  they  were  whispering  together,  I  rushed 
towards  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  brought  the  deputy  into  court. 
He  instantly  disappeared,  for  his  business  was  over. 
The  paper  contained  a  resolution  of  the  house,  de¬ 
ciding  the  question  against  my  client.  j 

“  The  ultimate  results  were,  that  not  a  vessel 
ventured  to  approach  a  French  port ;  that  we  were 
cut  off  from  the  supply  of  indispensable  commodi¬ 
ties;  that  our  privateers,  acting  w'ithout  concert 
and  without  prudence,  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
English  cruisers ;  that  our  maritime  population 
was  crowded  into  the  English  prisons,  where  many 
perished  from  ill-treatment ;  that  our  colonies  were 
lost,  for  w'ant  of  sailors  to  form  a  military  marine ; 
and  ultimately,  when  the  day  of  retribution  arrived, 
the  state  had  to  pay  for  the  plunder  which  had  been 
profitable  only  to  a  few  individuals.”* 

The  revolution  which  placed  Bonaparte 
on  the  consular  throne  was  unquestionably 
beneficial.  The  despotism  which  seems  to 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  military  rule,  was 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  factions  which 
owed  to  treason  their  rise  and  their  fall. — 
Even  the  tyranny  of  the  Empire  was  as 
great  an  improvement  on  the  intrigues  and 
violence  of  the  Directory,  as  the  Directory 
was  on  the  anarchy  of  the  Convention. 

We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  consider  the 
eighteen  months  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
as  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  the  history 
of  France  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 
England  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
any  but  maritime  war,  and  had  accepted  an 
insecure  and  dishonorable  peace.  The 
force  of  Russia  was  unknown,  and  neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  had  yet  adopted  the 
systems  which,  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  objects  of  government,  now  give 
them  powers  offensive  and  defensive,  which 
their  happier  ancestors  never  contemplated. 
The  military  supremacy  of  France  seemed 
established  ;  and  it  was  supported  by  a  ter- 

♦  This  narrative  is  extracted,  with  some  changes 
of  arrangement,  from  the  second  volume,  cap.  iii. 
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ritory  as  extensive  as  can  be  usefully  uni¬ 
ted  in  one  empire.  She  had  incorporated 
Savoy,  Piedmont,  the  Milanese,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  Switzerland,  and  all  the  great 
and  rich  countries  that  lie  between  her  pre¬ 
sent  frontier  and  the  Rhine.  The  portions 
of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Ita¬ 
ly  which  she  had  not  made  French,  were 
her  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
Empire  she  acquired  a  still  more  extended 
territory,  and  a  still  larger  body  of  subordi¬ 
nate  allies ;  but  her  subsequent  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  not  ratified  by  England.  They 
were  mere  incidents  in  a  fearful  game,  li¬ 
able  to  be  torn  away,  and  in  fact  actually 
torn  away,  as  soon  as  her  fatal  system  of 
playing  double  or  quits  should  produce  its 
usual  result.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  her 
gains  were  realized.  Had  she  remained 
contented  with  them,  she  would  probably 
now  form  the  most  powerful  empire  the 
world  has  seen.  She  would  possess  fifty 
millions  of  rich,  warlike,  and  highly  civil¬ 
ized  inhabitants,  with  the  best  soil,  the  best 
climate,  the  best  frontier,  and  the  best  posi¬ 
tion,  on  the  Continent. 

The  same  remark  maybe  extended  to  the 
extraordinary  man  who  had  seized  the  com¬ 
mand  of  her  destinies.  He  then  enjoyed 
more  real  power,  more  real  popularity,  and 
more  real  glory,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  career.  As  a  soldier,  he  never 
repeated  the  miracles  of  his  Italian  victories. 
In  his  subsequent  campaigns  he  obtained 
vast  and  decisive  advantages  when  he  had 
a  superior  force  ;  suffered  vast  and  decisive 
defeats  when  his  force  was  inferior ;  and 
when  the  force  on  each  side  was  nearly 
balanced,  as  at  Eyiau,  Aspern,  Borodino, 
and  Ligny,  so  was  the  success.  As  a  politi¬ 
cian,  he  was  known  only  as  a  Pacificator  ; 
he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  three  great  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
an  actor ;  and  he  had  concluded  each  of 
them  by  a  glorious  peace.  He  owed,  it  is 
true,  his  power  to  usurpation,  but  it  was 
the  most  pardonable  usurpation  that  history 
records.  Those  whom  he  deposed  were 
themselves  usurpers,  and  for  hundreds  that 
regretted  the  change,  there  were  millions 
that  hailed  it  with  delight.  Never  was 
there  an  easier  or  a  more  popular  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  millions  appeared  to  be  right. 
He  had  given  to  France  internal  as  well  as 
external  peace.  He  had  restored  the  rule 
of  law,  and  made  it  omnipotent  against  all 
except  himself.  He  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  Code  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  any  other  Continental  na¬ 
tion.  He  had  restored  Religion,  not  indeed 
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in  its  purest  form,  but  in  the  form  most 
attractive  to  a  people  among  whom  imagin¬ 
ation  and  passion  predominate  over  reason, 
and  who  yield  more  readily  to  feeling,  to 
authority,  and  to  example,  than  to  convic¬ 
tion.  With  religion  he  had  restored  de¬ 
cency  of  manners,  and,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  decency  of  morals.  He  had  effected 
all  this  under  the  forms  of  a  constitution 
which  depending  not  on  the  balanced  rights 
and  privileges  of  classes,  but  on  the  simple 
basis  of  centralized  power,  gave  to  the 
body  of  the  people  the  equality  which  they 
seem  to  prefer  to  real  liberty  and  to  real 
security. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Consulate  was 
to  withdraw  matters  of  prize  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tribunals,  and  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  department  of  the  government,  de¬ 
nominated  the  Conseil  des  Prises.  The  un¬ 
fitness  of  the  petty  local  courts  had  been 
shown  ;  but  the  referring  questions  of  pure 
law  to  an  administrative  instead  of  a  legal 
body,  was  a  strange  anomaly.  And  when 
we  add  that  the  persons  appointed  to  decide 
between  French  captors  and  neutral  owners, 
were  mere  officers  of  the  executive,  remov¬ 
able  at  pleasure,  the  anomaly  became  an 
oppression.  It  is  strange  that  M.  Berryer, 
himself  a  lawyer,  approves  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  :  he  had  soon  a  remarkable  opportu¬ 
nity  of  ascertaining  its  impartiality  and  its 
integrity. 

‘‘  Holland,”  says  M.  Berryer,  “  at  that  time  form¬ 
ing  the  Batavian  Republic,  was  in  the  year  1797 
the  unhappy  ally  of  the  Republic  of  France.  The 
price  of  the  alliance  had  been  the  loss  of  all  her 
colonies,  and  of  all  maritime  commerce  under  her 
own  flag  :  for  all  Indian  commodities,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  tea,  in  Holland  a  necessary  of  life,  she  de¬ 
pended  on  that  of  Denmark,  the  only  flag  respected 
by  England  on  the  southern  ocean.  The  respect 
paid  by  England  to  the  Danish  flag  was,  indeed,  a 
pretence  for  its  violation  by  France.  The  French 
privateers  and  the  French  tribunals  affected  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  England  used  Danish  vessels  as  the 
means  of  her  Eastern  communication.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  the  Indian  trade  of  England  was 
carried  on  in  the  great  ships  of  the  East  India 
Company,  sailing  in  fleets,  and  under  convoy,  the 
insincerity  of  this  pretence  is  obvious ;  but  it 
served  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  pillage,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

‘‘  In  the  autumn  of  1797, the  Batavian  Republic 
wished  to  import  a  year’s  supply  of  green  tea.  The 
attempt  to  send  from  Amsterdam  to  Canton  ten 
millions  of  francs  of  Dutch  property,  and  to  bring 
it  back  in  so  peculiar  a  form,  was  very  difficult  and 
very  perilous ;  on  the  one  hand  the  seas  of  Africa 
and  Asia  were  swarming  with  English  cruisers, 
which  respected  no  flag  but  the  Danish,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  seas  of  Europe  were  filled  with  the 
privateers  of  the  dear  ally  of  Holland,  which  re¬ 
spected  no  flag  whatever. 
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“  To  delude  the  English  cniisers,  a  ship  which 
had  belonged  to  the  English  East  India  Company, 
was  purchased  and  sent  to  Copenhagen.  There 
r^he  was  named  the  Caninholm,  and  fitted  for  her 
voyage  ;  her  captain  was  naturalized  as  a  Dane  ; 
she  had  a  whole  set  of  Danish  papers,  and  cleared 
for  Tranquebar,  a  Danish  settlement ;  taking  in  at 
Portsmouth  her  outward  cargo  in  dollars.  These 
precautions  were  supposed,  and  indeed  proved  suf¬ 
ficient  as  regarded  the  cruisers  of  her  enemy, 
England ;  the  real  danger  was  from  those  of  her 
ally,  France.  To  ward  off  this  the  Batavian  go¬ 
vernment  took  into  their  confidence  the  French 
government  then  consisting  of  the  Directory,  and 
obtained  their  sanction  to  the  expedition,  and  a 
license  or  protection  against  all  interference  by 
French  vessels.  As  a  further  precaution,  a  Dutch 
supercargo  was  taken  in  at  Tranquebar,  and  the 
Caninholm,  on  her  return  voyage,  cleared  out  at 
Canton  for  the  Texel. 

“  The  expedition  lasted  more  than  eighteen 
months.  The  Caninholm  left  Copenhagen  in  No¬ 
vember  1797,  and  it  was  in  June  1799  that  she 
j  was  captured  as  she  entered  the  European  seas  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  Bordeaux. 
The  captain  instantly  went  on  shore  to  show  his 
license  to  the  Bordeaux  authorities ;  but  no  justice 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  privateering  town,  when  a 
prize  of  ten  millions  of  francs  was  in  dispute.  The 
ship  was  of  course  condemned.  The  owners  ap¬ 
pealed,  but  before  they  could  be  heard,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1799  had  overthrown  the  Directory.  The 
consular  government  refused  to  recognize  the  con¬ 
tracts  of  its  predecessors  or  the  rights  of  its  ally, 
and  the  Caninholm  was  definitively  condemned  as 
English  property.  I  ascertained  afterwards  that 
Bonnet  and  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  privateer,  had 
been  obliged  to  scatter  a  little  of  their  rich  prey  in 
order  to  keep  the  remainder.  Bills  accepted  by 
them  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Paris  market ;  I 
myself  had  to  advise  proceedings  on  more  than 
half  a  million’s  worth  of  them.”* 

Some  branches  of  the  legal  profession 
may  flourish  under  a  despot ;  attorneys 
and  chamber  counsel  do  not  excite  his 
jealousy  ;  and  judges  are  the  best  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  power.  They  enable  him  to 
express  his  will  in  the  form  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  thus  to  regulate  the  actions  of 
millions,  of  whose  separate  existence  he  is 
not  even  aware.  They  convert  resistance 
to  his  power  into  a  breach  of  law,  and 
punish  it  without  his  apparent  interference. 
An  army  or  a  mob  may  give  power  to  its 
chief ;  but  that  power  cannot  be  safe  until 
it  is  supported  by  legal  forms,  enforced  by 
legal  authorities.  But  no  arbitrary  ruler 
looks  favorably  on  advocates.  The  bar  is 
essentially  an  aristocracy  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  that  term  ;  the  relative  position  of 
its  members  depends  on  their  merit  j  the 
smiles  of  the  crown  cannot  give  reputation 
to  mediocrity,  its  frowns  cannot  repress 
diligence  and  talent.  The  functions  of  the 
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bar  are  still  more  offensive  than  its  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  its  business  is  to  discuss,  and  an 
absolute  government  hates  discussion ;  its 
business  is  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
general  rules,  and  adherence  to  precedents: 
such  a  government,  though  it  requires  them 
from  others,  refuses  itself  to  be  bound  by 
either.  ‘  Every  day,’  said  Bonaparte,  and 
he  was  then  only  Consul,  ‘  one  must  break 
through  positive  laws  ;  there  is  no  other 
inode  of  proceeding.  The  action  of  the 
government  must  never  be  impeded — there 
must  be  no  opposition.’* 

Again,  a  bar,  though  it  offers  its  services 
indifferently  to  the  government  and  to  its 
subjects,  is  really  useful  only  to  the  latter. 
Such  a  government  does  not  require  the  aid 
of  an  advocate  to  persuade  judges  to  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  power  which  appoints,  pro¬ 
motes,  and  removes  them  ;  but  to  those 
whom  the  government  is  attacking,  his  as¬ 
sistance  is  inestimable.  He  may  sometimes 
be  able  to  protect  their  lives  or  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  he  can  almost  always  protect 
their  reputation:  All  other  appeals  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  may  be  tolerated  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  silently  prevented  from  passing 
the  prescribed  limit.  A  censorship  may 
effectually  chain  the  press  without  attract¬ 
ing  attention  to  any  given  case  of  interfe¬ 
rence  j  but  if  an  advocate  is  once  allowed  to 
speak,  he  cannot  be  stopped  without  an  ap¬ 
parent  denial  of  justice. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  all  the  jealousies  and 
the  instincts  of  ambition  in  their  utmost  in¬ 
tensity,  must,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
hated  the  French  bar ;  but  he  had  also  a  per¬ 
sonal  quarrel  with  its  members: — out  of 
more  than  two  hundred  advocates,  only 
three  voted  in  favor  of  the  Empire,  and  this 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  never  forgave 
opposition.  He  restored  indeed  the  order, 
but  he  deprived  it  of  self-government,  and 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  imperial  authorities. 
The  express  permission  of  the  chief  judge 
was  necessary  before  an  advocate  could 
plead  in  any  court  but  his  own  j  the  attorney- 
general  selected  the  members  of  the  conseils 
de  discipline^  which  regulated  the  internal 
affiirs  of  the  order ;  and  he  also  selected 
from  them  the  bdtonnier^  or  president  of  the 
bar;  and,  finally,  the  chief  judge  had  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  of  suspension,  and  even  of 
expulsion. 

xM.  Berryer  himself  incurred  Bonaparte’s 
especial  displeasure.  He  had  been  counsel 
against  Bourrienne  before  Bourrienne  had 
lost  his  master’s  favor ;  he  had  defended  Mo- 
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reau  and  Dupont,  and  the  family  of  Monnet, 
the  unfortunate  defender  of  Flushing.  For 
these  oflfences  he  was  excluded  from  the  Tri¬ 
bunate,  and  from  the  honors  of  the  bar  ;  but 
the  contest  which  he  appears  to  think  the 
most  dangerous  was  his  defence  of  M.  the 
Mayor  of  Antwerp,  in  1812  and  1813. 

The  Mayor,  an  old  man  of  high  character 
and  great  wealth,  and  once  in  high  favor 
with  Bonaparte,  was  married  to  a  young 
wdfe,  who  quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  the 
commissioner  of  police  about  a  box  in  the 
theatre.  The  commissioner  revenged  him¬ 
self  by  accusing  the  Mayor,  and  three  other 
municipal  officers,  of  embezzling  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  Octroi  of  Antw  erp  ;  and,  having 
Bonaparte’s  confidence,  contrived  to  render 
him  the  determined  enemy  of  the  accused. 

The  indictment  w’as  an  enormous  instru¬ 
ment:  the  attorney-general  of  the  imperial 
court  of  Brussels,  which  then  included  Ant- 
w’erp  in  its  jurisdiction,  was  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  labor  of  preparing  it.  The 
trial  took  place  at  Brussels,  before  a  jury 
consisting  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
country.  After  it  had  gone  on  for  some 
days,  it  became  clear  that  it  would  termi¬ 
nate  by  an  acquittal.  The  law-officers  who 
conducted  the  prosecution,  therefore,  inter¬ 
rupted  its  progress,  by  indicting  for  perjury 
two  of  the  mayor’s  witnesses.  As  this  mat¬ 
ter  w^as  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  May¬ 
or’s  trial  could  be  concluded,  the  latter  was 
thrown  over  to  a  subsequent  session  and  a 
new  jury.  The  indictment  against  the  wit¬ 
nesses  utterly  failed,  and  the  Mayor’s  trial 
was  resumed.  A  new  jury  was  selected 
solely  from  Frenchmen,  most  of  them  public 
functionaries,  and  all  devoted  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  whose  determination  to  destroy  the 
Mayor  was  now  notorious.  We  will  pursue 
the  narrative  in  M.  Berryer’s  words: — 

“  On  niy  second  arrival  at  Brussels  I  had  to  unveil 
before  the  jury  the  complicated  iniquity  of  the  pros¬ 
ecution.  I  referred  to  the  oppressive  indictment  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  showed  it  to  have 
been  a  trick  to  get  rid  of  the  first  jury.  I  dwelt  on 
the  absence  of  any  documentary  evidence  against 
my  clients,  and  refuted  all  the  verbal  testimony 
which  had  been  procured.  The  trial,  after  several 
days  of  hearing,  ended  by  a  general  acquittal.  The 
whole  population  of  Brussels  surrounded  the  mayor 
and  drew  his  carriage  in  triumph  to  his  hotel.  Even 
when  I  left  the  town  late  in  the  evening,  on  my  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  the  streets  were  still  resounding  with 
music  and  acclamations.  The  news  reached  Bo¬ 
naparte  at  Dresden,  and  put  him  in  a  state  of  fury. 
He  instantly  sent  a  violent  despatch  to  Paris,  order¬ 
ing  the  mayor  and  his  co-defendants  to  be  re-tried, 
and  even  the  jury  to  be  tried  for  having  acquitted 
them.  The  minister  of  justice  transmitted  the  or¬ 
der  to  M.  Argenson,  the  prefect  of  Antwerp.  M. 
Argenson  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  try  men 
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again  on  charges  froTn  which  a  jury  had  acquitted 
them.  The  Couticil  of  State  was  assembled,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  the  imperial  command  must  be  obeyed. 
This  decision  was  notified  to  M.  Argenson.  He 
merely  repeated  his  refusal.  Application  was  now 
made  by  the  minister  of  ju.stice  to  the  Senate,  as  the 
highest  body  in  the  state.  The  Senate  referred  the 
matter  to  a  committee.  I  flew  to  the  Luxembourg, 
and  obtained  an  interview'  with  a  member  of  the 
committee.  He  heard  all  I  had  to  say,  agreed  with 
me  that  such  a  profanation  of  the  forms  and  the  sub. 
stance  of  law  would  be  disastrous,  but  ended  by  say- 
ing,  ‘  After  all,  what  would  you  have  us  do? — do 
you  not  perceive  that  we  should  upset  ourselves?’ 
The  committee  accordingly  reported  as  the  Conn- 
cil  of  State  had  done  before  ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Senate,  the  mayor  and  his  supposed  ac¬ 
complices  w.ere  directed  to  be  tried  before  the  Court 
of  Assizes  of  Douai.  I  heard  of  the  decree  before 
it  W'a.s  published,  and  had  time  to  advise  two  of  those 
who  had  been  acquitted  with  the  mayor,  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  jury  w’ho  had  fled  to  me  in 
Paris  for  my  aid  in  the  extreme  danger  in  which 
they  were  placed,  to  avoid  the  storm  by  concealing 
themselves.  M.  Argenson  not  only  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  but  resigned.  Other  persons,  however,  less 
scrupulous  w'ere  found,  and  the  mayor  was  arrested 
and  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  Douai.  Worn  out, 
how'ever,  by  oppre.ssion  and  anxiety,  he  died  there, 
before  the  period  of  trial,  indeed,  before  that  trial 
could  have  been  terminated,  the  man  who  had  been 
mad  enough  to  order  it  had  ceased  to  reign.”* 

Though  a  stanch  royalist,  M.  Berryer 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  welcoiners  of  the  Restoration. 
It  was  connected,  indeed,  with  the  loss  of 
Iiis  fortune,  the  honorable  accumulation  of 
thirty-four  years  of  labor.  A  manufacturer 
who  had  been  the  victim  of  the  fraud  and 
ingratitude  of  his  partners,  became  his 
client.  He  obtained  for  him  damages  suf¬ 
ficient  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  capital,  and, 
by  becoming  his  guarantee  to  a  banking 
company,  enabled  him  to  establish  himself 
as  a  cotton-spinner  at  Rouen.  M.  Berryer’s 
security  for  the  sums  advanced  on  his 
guarantee,  was  a  deposit  of  twist  of  double 
the  value.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
the  amount  for  which  M.  Berryer  was  liable 
exceeded  JC25,000,  for  which  he  held  tw'ist 
valued  at  JC50,000.  The  relaxation  of  pro¬ 
hibitory  duties  in  the  first  effervescence  of 
the  Restoration,  instantly  reduced  the  value 
of  the  twist  to  JC8000.  The  bankers  re¬ 
quired  a  further  security.  M.  Berryer  w^as 
forced  to  mortgage,  and  ultimately  to  sell 
all  his  own  estates,  and  also  all  those  of  his 
w’ife,  for  she  generously  consented  to  sur¬ 
render  them. 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  most  important 
of  M.  Berryer’s  causes — a  cause  in  which 
his  exertions,  though  unproductive  to  his 
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client,  and  injurious  to  his  owm  interests, 
were  honorable  to  his  talents  and  to  his 
courage.  This  was  the  trial  of  Marshal 
Ney.  The  twenty-seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  striking  event,  may  have 
effaced  its  details  from  the  memories  of 
many  of  our  readers.  We  w  ill  shortly  re¬ 
capitulate  them  : — 

In  the  beginning  of  1815,  Marshal  Ney 
was  governor  of  Besanqon,  but  residing  on 
his  estate  near  Chateaudun,  a  town  between 
Chartres  and  Orleans,  about  eighty  miles 
from  Paris.  On  the  6th  of  March  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  Soult,  then  minister 
of  war,  to  proceed  to  Besancon.  News 
travels  slowly  in  France :  though  Bonaparte 
had  been  five  days  in  Provence,  the  fact 
was  unknown  at  Chfiteaudun,  and  Ney, 
curious  as  to  the  motive  of  the  order,  took 
Paris  in  his  road.  He  arrived  on  the  7ih, 
and  found  M.  Batardy,  his  attorney,  at  his 
house  waiting  for  him.*  They  arranged 
some  private  business,  and  Batardy,  sur¬ 
prised  at  Ney’s  making  no  allusion  to  what 
occupied  every  mind  in  Paris,  ventured  to 
remark,  *  This  is  a  strange  event.’  *  What 
event  V  answered  Ney.  ‘  Don’t  you  know,’ 
replied  Batardy,  *  that  Bonaparte  has  landed 
at  Cannes — that  Monsieur  proceeded  this 
morning  to  Lyons,  and  that  you  are  ordered 
to  your  government]’  At  first  Ney  treated 
the  news  as  incredible  ;  but  when  he  was 
told  that  it  w'as  officially  stated  in  the 
Aloniteur,  he  leant  his  head  upon  the  man¬ 
telpiece  and  exclaimed,  ‘  What  a  calamity! 
— what  a  horrible  event !  What  can  be 
done  ] — what  is  there  to  oppose  such  a  man 
as  that  1  Would  he  have  ventured  to  re¬ 
turn  unless  he  had  relied  on  finding  here 
enemies  to  the  government  1’ 

Ney  w’ent  immediately  to  the  minister, 
and  was  told  that  he  wmuld  find  his  instruc¬ 
tions  at  Besani^on.  He  then  saw  the  King, 
made  his  memorable  promise  to  bring  back 
Bonaparte  in  a  cage,  left  Paris  for  Besan- 
qon,  and  appears  to  have  arrived  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  between  the  9th  and  lOih. 
The  10th  he  employed  in  directing  the 
forces  under  his  control  to  meet  at  Lons  le 
Saulnier,  a  small  town  to  the  south  of  Be¬ 
sancon,  and  to  the  east  of  the  high-road 
from  Lyons  to  Paris.  On  the  11th  he  set 
out  himself  for  Lons  le  Saulnier.  In  the 
mean  time,  Grenoble  had  opened  its  gates 
to  Bonaparte  ;  he  had  rushed  forward  to  Ly¬ 
ons,  the  second  city  in  France,  occupied  by  a 
considerable  force  under  Monsieur  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Macdonald.  The  city  and  the  garrison 

•  See  M.  Batardy’s  deposition.  Prods  du  Marc- 
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had  received  him  with  enthusiasm  ;  Mon¬ 
sieur  and  Macdonald  had  been  forced  to 
fly;  the  trifling  band  with  which  he  had 
landed  had  been  swelled  by  the  garrisons 
of  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  to  more  than 
10,000  men,  and  was  augmenting  every  day 
by  the  desertion  from  the  royal  forces  of 
individuals,  companies,  and  even  regiments. 
On  his  road,  Ney  met  M.  de  St.  Amour  and 
M.  de  Soran  returning  from  Lyons,  who  de¬ 
scribed  to  him  the  revolutionary  madness 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  people, 
and  the  cries  of  Five  V Empereur  which  they 
had  heard  from  the  troops  whom  they  had 
met  on  their  march.  In  the  morning  of  the 
12th  he  reached  Lons  le  Saulnier.  During 
the  whole  of  that  day,  and  until  the  night  of 
the  13th,  he  appears  to  have  been  making 
active  preparations  to  attack  Bonaparte,  or 
at  least  to  resist  him.  The  troops  nomi¬ 
nally  under  his  order  did  not  amount  to 
5000  men  ;  they  were  deficient  in  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  scarcely  provided  with  artillery — 
the  artillery-horses  having  been  hired  by 
the  farmers,  and  not  to  be  found  when  un¬ 
expectedly  wanted.  Bonaparte’s  proclama¬ 
tions  were  scattered  round,  and  seemed 
everywhere  to  produce  their  intended  ef¬ 
fects.  In  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Ney’s 
spies  informed  him  that  Bonaparte,  preced¬ 
ing  his  own  forces  with  an  escort  of  only 
forty  men,  had  entered  M^icon  in  triumph; 
that  from  Mflcon  to  Bourg  (which  is  only 
seven  posts  from  Lons  le  Saulnier)  the 
whole  country  was  in  what  the  French  call 
exaltation — that  even  the  villagers,  and  the 
people  in  the  fields,  were  crying  Vive P Em¬ 
pereur.  Ney’s  last  acts  on  the  13th  were 
to  make  arrangements — the  prudence  and 
details  of  which  raised  the  admiration  of 
the  peers  at  his  trial,* — to  write  to  Mar¬ 
shals  Suchet  and  Oudinot,  who  were  co-op¬ 
erating  with  him  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause,  to  communicate  his  proceedings  ; 
and  to  require  all  the  regimental  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  his  small  force, 
separately,  to  swear  before  him  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Bourbons.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  on  this  very  day,  at  a  council  held  in 
the  Tuileries,  it  was  admitted  that  resist¬ 
ance  was  hopeless — that  not  a  soldier 
would  fire  on  his  former  Emperor — and  that 
the  only  debatable  question  was,  in  wffiat 
direction  the  King  should  fly.f 

Late  in  the  night  between  the  13th  and 
14th,  Ney  was  guilty  of  his  first  breach  of 
duty.  He  admitted  messengers  from  Bo¬ 
naparte  :  they  brought  him  a  letter  from 

*  See  Prochs,  No.  iv,  p.  14. 
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Bertrand,  assuring  him  that  Louis  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  ministers  ;  that  troops  de¬ 
voted  to  Bonaparte  had  been  posted  along 
the  road  to  Paris,  so  as  to  ensure  his  ad¬ 
vance  without  opposition  ;  and  that  the 
whole  enterprise  had  been  concerted  with 
England  and  Austria.  The  folly  of  the  1  ast 
statements  ought  not  to  revolt  us,  when  we 
remember  that  the  successor  to  Napoleon 
was  the  grandson  of  Francis  ;  and  that  M. 
Berryer,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  es¬ 
timating  evidence,  even  now  believes 
that  we  affected  Bonaparte’s  escape  !  Ab¬ 
surd  as  they  really  were,  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  so  to  Ney.  With  Bertrand’s  letter 
came  a  proclamation  ready  prepared  in  the 
name  of  Ney,  in  which  he  was  made  to  d^- 
dare  that  the  case  of  the  Bourbons  was  lost 
forever,  and  that  liberty  and  Napoleon  were 
triumphant.  And  there  came  also  orders 
from  Bonaparte,  expressed  as  if  the  old  re¬ 
lations  between  himself  and  Ney  had  re¬ 
mained  uninterrupted,  and  giving  him  in¬ 
structions  in  the  style  which  he  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  obey. 

Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  he  was  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  M.  de  Capelle,  the  prefect  of  Bourg,  w'ho 
had  to  tell  him  that  one  of  his>  regiments, 
the  76th,  stationed  at  Bourg,  had  proclaim¬ 
ed  Bonaparte  ;  that  even  the  regiment  at 
St.  Amour,  which  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  small  force  at  Lons  le  Saul¬ 
nier,  was  preparing  to  go  over;  and  that 
throughout  the  country  the  higher  classes 
were  stupified,  and  the  lower  mad  with 
revolutionary  excitement.  This  informa¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  convinced  him  of  the 
impossibility  of  further  opposition.  ‘Can 
I  stop,’  he  said  to  M.  de  Capelle,  ‘  with  my 
hand  the  rising  of  the  tide  I’  A  few 
hours  afterward  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  be  called  together  ;  but  before  he 
took  a  decisive  step,  summoned  the  two 
generals  next  him  in  command,  De  Bour- 
mont  and  Lecourbe,  both  of  them  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  King,  showed  them 
the  proclamation,  repeated  the  contents  of 
Bertrand’s  letter,  and  asked  their  advice. 
No  fourth  person  was  present.  De  Bour- 
mont  and  Lecourbe  state  that  they  urged 
him  to  remain  faithful  to  the  King ;  Ney 
maintains  that  they  approved  of  his  joining 
Bonaparte.  It  is  in  favor  of  Ney’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  they  both  accompanied  him  to 
the  parade  where  the  troops  were  formed 
in  square,  stood  on  each  side  of  him  while 
he  read  the  proclamation,  heard  it  without 
any  expression  of  dissent,  and  dined  with 
him  the  same  evening.  The  dinner  was 
silent  and  melancholy.  We  fully  believe 
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Ney’s  account  of  the  effect  produced  on 
his  own  mind  by  the  irrevocable  step  which 
he  had  taken.  ‘From  the  time  of  that  un- 
happy  proclamation^  life  was  a  burden  to 
me  j  I  wished  for  nothing  but  death,  and 
did  all  1  could  to  find  it  at  Waterloo.  A 
hundred  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  blow¬ 
ing  out  my  brains ;  all  that  restrained  me 
was  my  w'ish  to  defend  my  character.  I 
knew  that  all  honorable  men  must  blame 
me — I  blamed  myself.  I  did  wrong,  I  ad¬ 
mit  it,  but  I  was  not  a  traitor  ;  I  was  partly 
deceived  and  partly  carried  away.’* 

Ney  proceeded  to  meet  Bonaparte  at  Di¬ 
jon,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  ordered 
to  visit  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier, 
from  Lille  to  Landau,  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  fortresses  and  hospitals;  and  to  pub¬ 
lish  everywhere  that  Bonaparte  had  return¬ 
ed  under  a  treaty  between  himself,  England, 
and  Austria — stipulating  that  he  was  never 
to  carry  on  war  beyond  the  frontier  of 
France  ;  that  he  was  to  give  France  a  lib¬ 
eral  constitution ;  and  that  his  wife  and 
child  were  to  remain  as  hostages  in  Vienna 
until  he  had  performed  all  the  positive 
parts  of  his  engagement.f  Having  execu¬ 
ted  his  mission,  he  retired  into  the  country‘ 
and  took  so  little  part  in  the  transactions  of 
April  and  May,  that  when,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  he  appeared  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  Bona¬ 
parte  told  him  that  he  thought  he  had  emi¬ 
grated.  ‘I  ought  to  have  done  so  long 
ago,’  answered  Ney  ;  ‘  now  it  is  too  late.’J 
He  returned  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
to  Paris ;  and  by  his  bold  exposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  22d  of  June,  of 
the  real  facts  and  consequences  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  materially  assisted  in  driving  Bonaparte 
from  power.  In  that  speech,  Ney  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Allies  would  be  before  Paris 
in  a  week.  His  prediction  was  accomplish¬ 
ed;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July 
it  seemed  probable  that,  before  the  evening, 
a  battle  would  have  been  fought,  more  dis¬ 
astrous  to  France,  and  particularly  to  Paris, 
than  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  French 
nation.  Davoust,  who  commanded  the  ar. 
my  defending  the  town,  had  a  large  body 
of  infantry,  (80,000  men,  according  to  M. 
Berryer,§)  25,000  cavalry,  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  field  artil- 
leryll — a  force  insufficient  for  victory,  but 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  contest  destructive 
of  the  city  in  which  it  was  to  take  place. 
Already  the  firing  had  begun,  when  the 
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Provisional  Government  and  Davoust  sent 
to  propose  a  negotiation ;  of  which  the 
bases  were  to  be,  the  entry  of  the  allied 
forces  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  and  the  security  of  all  who 
inhabited  it,  on  the  other.  On  these  terms 
the  convention  of  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  was 
framed  ;  and  ratified  by  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Blucher  on  the  part  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  and  by  Davoust  on  the  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government.  The  twelfth  article 
provided  that  all  the  inhabitants,  and  gene¬ 
rally  all  persons  found  in  Paris,  should 
continue  to  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  liber- 
ty,  and  should  not  be  liable  to  any  molesta¬ 
tion  or  inquiry  whatsoever,  with  relation 
to  their  functions,  to  their  conduct,  or  to 
their  political  opinions.  It  appears,  from 
the  evidence  of  General  Guilleminot,  one 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  convention,  that 
this  was  the  clause  to  wffiich  the  defenders 
of  Paris  attached  the  most  importance. 
Had  it  been  refused,  he  was  to  break  off*  the 
discussion,  and  the  battle  would  have  com¬ 
menced.* 

Relying  on  the  protection  given  to  him 
by  the  convention,  Ney  remained  in  Paris 
till  the  6th  July,  and  continued  in  France 
until  the  3d  of  August ;  when  he  w  as  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  ordered 
to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  comprising 
among  its  members  four  of  the  Marshals  of 
France.  Ney  protested  against  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  such  a  tribunal,  and  the  court 
unfortunately,  as  M.  Berryer  thinks,  for  the 
prisoner,  declared  itself  incompetent. 

The  cause,  therefore,  was  transferred  to 
the  House  of  Peers ;  the  court  appointed  by 
the  Charter  for  the  trial  of  treason.  The 
object  of  Ney’s  counsel  was  to  gain  time. 
They  knew,  from  the  experience  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  revolution,  that  political  re¬ 
sentment  is  a  passion  as  fleeting  as  it  is 
fierce  ;  and  that,  if  a  delay  of  a  few  months 
could  be  obtained,  the  government  would 
no  longer  have  the  courage  to  execute  him, 
nor  indeed  the  wish.  For  this  purpose 
they  endeavored  to  show'  that,  although  the 
Charter  rendered  treason  cognizable  by  the 
Hours  of  Peers,  yet  it  laid  down  no  rules 
by  which  the  house  w'as  to  be  governed 
when  sitting  as  a  court  of  criminal  justice ; 
and  they  required  that  the  trial  should  be 
suspended  until  a  law  regulating  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  house  should  have  been  passed. 
M.  Berryer’s  speechf  is  an  admirable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  legal  and  constitutional  reason¬ 
ing  ;  and  indicates,  with  great  sagacity,  the 
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errors  into  which  such  a  tribunal,  unless 
supported  and  directed  by  strict  regula¬ 
tions,  would  be  likely  to  fall.  The  house, 
however,  after  a  secret  deliberation  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  decided  that  the  trial 
should  go  on.  Objections  were  then  raistjd 
to  the  indictment,  and,  though  they  were 
overruled,  so  much  time  was  gained,  that 
the  house,  which  had  met  for  the  trial  or. 
the  11th  of  November,  did  not  really  begin 
it  till  the  4th  of  December. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ney  had  applied  to  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  and  requir¬ 
ed  them  to  interfere,  and  prevent  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  3d  of  July  from  being  violated 
in  his  person.  Their  answer,  drawn  up  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  adopted  by  the 
ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  stated, 
that  “  the  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measure  of  se¬ 
verity,  under  the  military  authority  of  those 
who  made  it,  towards  any  persons  in  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  offices  which  they  had 
filled,  or  their  conduct,  or  their  political 
opinions;  but  it  was  not  intended,  and 
could  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either  the 
existing  French  government,  or  any  French 
government  which  should  succeed  to  it,  from 
acting  in  this  respect  as  it  might  deem 
fit.”* 

In  this  extremity  Madame  Ney  sought 
the  aid  of  Lord  Holland,  a  name  illustrious 
throughout  Europe  as  the  friend  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  She  requested  him  to  lay  Ney’s 
Memorial  before  the  Prince  Regent.  It 
was  done ;  but  the  only  effect  was  a  letter 
from  Lord  Liverpool,  referring  her  to  the 
communication  already  made  to  her  hus¬ 
band  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.!  Lord 
Holland,  however,  did  not  yet  despair.  He 
still  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
interference  might  be  obtained,  and  must 
be  decisive;  and  in  that  hope  he  addressed 
to  their  common  friend.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
then  at  Paris,  a  letter  which  was  to  be 
shown  to  the  Duke.  What  effect  it  might 
have  had,  cannot  be  told.  It  arrived  the 
day  after  the  sentence  had  been  executed. 
As  this  admirable  letter  has  never  been 
published,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  extracting  some  of  its  most  material 
passages. 

“  Middleton^  Dec.  5,  1816. 

“Dear  Kinnaird, 

“  What  is  passing  at  Paris  annoys  me  more 
than  I  can  describe.  For  La  Vallette,  on  the 
score  of  private  acquaintance,  though  slight,  I  am 
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much  concerned ;  but  from  regard  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  country,  and  to  that  of  the  Duke  of 
W’ellington,  (in  whom,  after  the  great  things  he 
has  done,  even  as  decided  an  opponent  to  the 
war  as  myself  must  feel  a  national  interest,)  1 
have  conceived  more  horror  at  the  trials  and  ex¬ 
ecutions  going  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  capitula¬ 
tion  than  mere  humanity  could  create. 

“  How  can  such  a  man  as  Wellington  assert 
that  the  impunity  for  political  conduct  extends 
only  to  impunity  Irom  the  Allies  for  offences  com¬ 
mitted  against  them  7  When  ships,  when  garri¬ 
sons  surrender,  do  the  captains  or  commanders 
stipulate  that  the  foreign  conquerror  shall  not 
molest  them  for  their  political  exertions  ?  With 
or  without  such  stipulations,  what  shadow  of 
right  has  a  foreign  enemy  to  punish  individuals 
for  opinions  held,  or  conduct  pursued  in  their 
own  country  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  impunity 
promised  was  impunity  for  crimes,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed,  against  a  French  government,  if  the 
French  government  was  a  party  to  that  promise, 
by  that  promise  it  must  abide.  If  not,  the  other 
Allies  are  bound  in  honor  not  to  deliver  over  a 
town  taken  in  virtue  of  it,  without  exacting  the 
same  terms  from  those  to  whom  they  deliver  it. 
Such,  perhaps,  is  the  formal  technical  way  of 
putting  the  argument.  Practically  and  substan¬ 
tially,  the  case,  if  not  more  striking,  is  yet  more 
conclusive  to  men  of  justice  and  honor.  The  Al¬ 
lies  have  virtually,  I  might  say  fo>rmally  too, 
been  masters  of  Paris,  while  the  persons  who  de¬ 
livered  it  to  them  on  the  faith  of  impunity  for  po¬ 
litical  offences,  have  for  political  offences  been 
imprisoned,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ! — 
Wellington  has  himself  precluded  all  doubt  on 
the  question.  He  maintains,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  there  is  no  article  in  the  capi¬ 
tulation  securing  to  the  town  of  Paris  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  statues ;  and  therefore  he  argues,  and 
he  acts  on  his  argument,  that  the  Allies  may 
seize  the  pictures,  &c.,  and  seize  them  without 
any  fre$h  or  formal  cession  from  Louis  XVIII. 

I  Up  to  that  time,  then,  the  Allies,  according  to 
him,  were  in  military  possession  of  Paris,  and  up 
to  that  lime  therefore,  even  upon  his  own  view  of 
the  subject,  the  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  claiui 
impunity  for  all  political  opinions  and  conduct. 
Those  who  had  the  right  and  the  power  of  talc¬ 
ing  forcibly  from  Paris,  property  not  specified  or 
dis{K)sed  of  in  the  capitulation,  notwithstanding 
the  nominal  government  of  Louis  XVIII.,  must 
surely  have  a  right  to  enforce  on  any  such  nomi¬ 
nal  and  dependent  government  the  observance 
of  promises,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  surrendered  the  town. 

“  Technical  arguments  may  possibly  be  urged 
on  both  sides  ;  and,  though  they  appear  to  me 
all  in  favor  of  Ney’s  claim,  it  is  not  on  them  I 
1^  stress,  but  on  the  obvious  and  practical  as])ect 
of  the  transaction  as  it  must  strike  impartial 
men  and  posterity.  The  plain  relation  of  the 
events  in  history  will  be  this.  A  promise  of  se¬ 
curity  was  held  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris — 
they  surrendered  the  town,  and  while  Welling¬ 
ton  and  the  Allies  were  still  really  in  possession 
of  it,  Labedoyere  was  executed,  and  Ney  was 
tried  for  political  opinions  and  conduct.  Even 
of  subsequent  executions,  and  I  fear  there  will  be 
many,  it  will  be  said — The  Allies  delivered  over 
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their  authority,  in  Paris,  to  a  French  government, 
without  exacting  an  observance  of  the  stipula¬ 
tions  on  which  they  had  originally  acquired  it. 

“  Had  we  taken  Martinique  in  1794,  on  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  not  molesting  individuals  for  political 
opinions  or  conduct,  should  w'e  have  been  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  cede  it  had  Louis  XVIII.  been  then  re¬ 
stored,  without  insisting  on  the  impunity  of  all 
political  offenders;  or,  at  the  very  least,  on  the 
right  of  leaving  the  country  for  all  such  as  might 
have  so  offended  ?  In  Egypt  the  French  stipu¬ 
lated  that  no  natives  should  be  molested  for  their 
conduct  or  opinions  during  the  w’ar.  We  took 
military  possession  of  the  country  on  these  terms, 
and  then  delivered  it  over  to  the  political  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  When,  however, 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  acting  under  the  authority, 
began  murdering  the  Beys,  and  proceeding 
against  the  adherents  of  the  French,  we  not 
only  remonstrated  and  threatened,  but  actually 
protected  the  persecuted  men  within  our  own 
lines.  Yet,  by  reference  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  we  find  that  many  blamed  Lord  Hutchin¬ 
son  for  not  having  recourse  to  yet  more  violent 
methods,  to  enforce  on  the  legitimate  political 
authority  the  observance  of  engagements  entered 
into  by  our  military  power  on  taking  military 
possession  of  the  country. 

“  Wliat  would  Wellington  himself  have  said,  if 
the  British  troops  had  surrendered  any  town  in 
Spain  to  the  French  with  a  similar  stipulation, 
and  if,  on  the  flimsy  and  hypocritical  subterfuge  of 
a  distinction  between  Joseph’s  government,  and 
the  French  military  authorities,  all  the  Spaniards 
who  had  assisted  us  during  the  siege  had  been 
prosecuted  for  treason  against  Joseph !  Vet,  where 
18  the  distinction  ? 

“  The  want  of  principle  and  consistency,  and  the 
disgusting  changes  of  the  Marshals,  have,  I  know, 
steeled  men’s  minds  to  their  suffering.**.  Tl.is  is 
natural  enough.  But  when  the  violence  of  the 
times  is  gone  by,  and,  above  all,  when  the  tomb 
has  closed  on  their  offences,  the  transaction  will 
be  judged  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
mise,  not  to  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  Si  ego  digna  in  quam  faceres,  tu  tamen 
indignus  qui/eceris^  Pamphile. 

“  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  judge  by  former  instances, 
even  the  crime  itself  will  be  regarded  with  more 
indulgence  by  posterity  than  any  irregular  mode  of 
punishing  it.  Allowance  for  individuals  is  made 
in  all  great  changes.  It  is  difficult  in  sudden 
emergencies  and  great  convulsions  of  state,  espe¬ 
cially  for  professional  men  whose  lives  have  been 
passed  in  camps,  to  weigh  maturely  all  the  consi¬ 
derations  by  which  their  conduct  should,  in  the 
strict  line  of  duty,  be  regulated.  Unforeseen  cases 
occur,  and  men  of  good  principles  and  understand¬ 
ing  are  hurried  into  acts  of  inconsistency  and  poli¬ 
tical  immorality. 

“  In  this  latter  view  of  the  subject,  I  know  I  am 
somewhat  singular.  Few  at  present  make  such 
allowances  for  the  political  tergiversations  of  the 
Marshals ;  and  many,  more  indulgent  than  I  am 
in  their  judgment  of  political  apostasy  in  England, 
arc  quite  outrageous  with  Frenchmen  for  not  act¬ 
ing  with  inflexible  principle  in  the  most  trying  and 
difficult  circumstances.  Some,  however,  among 
the  most  indignant  at  their  crimes,  yet  doubt  the 
justice,  policy,  and  safety  of  punishing  them ;  and 


more,  especially  among  the  moderate  of  all  parties, 
think  the  claim  of  the  capitulation  conclusive  ;  or, 
if  not  quite  so,  of  a  nature  questionable  enough  to 
induce  Wellington,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
and  the  national  character,  to  give  it  the  construc¬ 
tion  most  favorable  to  the  weaker  party. 

“  My  opinion  is  of  no  importance  ;  but  it  is  so 
strong  that  I  could  not  resist  expressing  it  to  you, 
who  iiave  access  to  those  whose  character  is  most 
interested  in  forming  a  sound  one  on  this  import¬ 
ant  subject.  I  have  not  spoken  of  La  Vallette.  All 
my  arguments  apply  in  his  favor  as  strongly  as  in 
Ney’s ;  and  surely  he  is  not,  as  others  may  be,  any 
object  of  a  bystander’s  indignation.  He  seems  an 
honorable  man  throughout. — Yours  ever  trul}’, 

“  Vassall  Holland.” 

The  progress  of  the  trial  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  rapid.  In  two  sittings,  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  December,  each  party  proved 
satisfactorily  their  principal  points  ;  the 
accusers,  that  the  treason  was  legally  com¬ 
pleted — the  defenders,  that  the  crime  had 
been  unpremeditated.  But  when  M.  Ber- 
ryer  opened  the  real  defence,  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  3d  of  July,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  M.  Bellart, 
their  leader,  protested  against  any  allusions 
to  a  convention,  the  conditions  of  which 
had  been  demanded  by  rebels,  and  had  never 
been  accepted  by  the  King  ;  and  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  house  a  requisition,  by  which 
he  formally  opposed  the  reading  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  any  allusion  to  it,  and  required 
the  house,  by  the  Chancellor,  its  president, 
to  order  Marshal  Ney  and  his  defenders  to 
confine  their  defence  to  the  mere  facts  of 
the  indictment. 

The  Chancellor,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  house,  answered  that,  foreseeing  the 
line  of  defence  that  would  be  adopted,  he 
had  already  taken  the  opinion  of  the  house  j 
and  that  the  peers  had  decided  by  a  large 
majority,  that  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  rely  in  that  house  on  a  convention  to 
which  the  King  was  no  party,  and  by  which 
it  was  obvious,  from  the  mere  fact  of  Ney’s 
prosecution,  that  his  .Majesty  did  not  con¬ 
sider  himself  bound.  He  therefore  forbade 
the  defenders  to  make  any  use  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Ney’s  counsel  replied,  that  they 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  King,  and  to  the 
decision  which  the  court,  without  hearing 
them,  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  ;  but  that 
they  felt  bound  to  offer  a  plea  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court — namely,  that  Sarre 
Louis,  the  birth-place  of  their  client,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ceded  to  Prussia,  he  was  no  longer 
a  subject  of  France. 

Here,  however,  the  counsel  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Ney : 

“  ‘  No  !’  he  exclaimed  ;  ‘  I  was  born  a  French¬ 
man — I  will  die  a  Frencliman.  Up  to  this  time 
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my  defence  has  been  free,  but  I  now  see  that  it  is 
to  be  fettered.  I  thank  my  generous  defenders  for 
the  exertions  which  they  have  made,  and  which 
they  are  ready  to  make ;  but  I  had  rather  have  no 
defence  than  the  mere  shadow  of  one.  If,  when  i 
am  accused  in  the  teeth  of  a  solemn  treaty,  I  am 
not  allowed  to  app<'al  to  it,  1  must  appeal  to  Eu> 
rope  and  to  posterity.’ 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,’  said  the 
Chancellor,  ‘  continue  your  defence  within  the 
limits  which  I  have  prescribed.’ 

My  lord,’  said  Ney,  *I  forbid  my  counsel  to 
say  another  word.  Your  excellency  may  give  to 
the  house  what  orders  you  think  fit ;  but  as  to  my 
counsel,  they  may  go  on  if  they  are  free,  but  if 
they  are  to  be  restrained  by  your  limits,  I  forbid 
them  to  speak.  ‘  You  see,’  he  said,  turning  to  M. 
Berryer,  who  was  anxious  to  continue,  ‘that  it  is 
a  decided  thing.  1  had  rather  have  no  defence 
than  one  chalked  out  by  my  accusers.’ 

“‘Then,’  said  M.  Bellart,  ‘we  waive  our  right 
of  reply ;  if  the  defence  is  at  an  end,  so  is  the  ac¬ 
cusation.  VVe  have  only  to  demand  the  judgment 
of  the  court.’ 

‘“  Have  you  any  thing  to  addl’  said  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  turning  to  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel. 

‘“  Nothing  whatever,’  replied  Ney,  in  rather  an 
impatient  tone.”* 

The  Chamber  was  then  cleared,  and  the 
peers  alone  remained  in  deliberation  ;  the 
result  of  their  deliberation,  and  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  afterwards  made  to  obtain  a  pardon, 
are  too  notorious  to  require  repetition. 

The  execution  of  Ney  was  one  of  the 
grossest  faults  of  the  Restoration  ;  his  crime 
was  great,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not 
premeditated  ;  only  a  few  hours  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  his  active  fidelity  and  his  treason  ;  it 
was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  per¬ 
plexity  on  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  balance 
conflicting  motives.  If  Ney  had  been  a  man 
of  higher  education,  he  would  have  felt  that 
no  motive  justifies  a  failure  in  honor.  But 
he  had  been  trained  in  revolutionary  camps  ; 
the  only  fidelity  to  which  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  was  ffdelity  to  France  and  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor.  He  was  now  required  to 
become  an  emigrant  from  the  one  and  an 
opponent  to  the  other;  he  was  required  to 
do  this,  though  he  believed  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte  an  inevitable  calamity. 
No  one  can  doubt  what  his  conduct  ought 
to  have  been  ;  but  no  one  can  wonder  at 
what  it  actually  was.  It  must  be  added,  that 
his  treason  was  really  harmless ;  no  opposi¬ 
tion,  on  his  part,  could  have  retarded,  by  a 
ringle  hour,  the  entry  of  Bonaparte  into 
Paris.  If  he  had  followed  the  example  of 
Macdonald,  he  must  have  shared  his  fate — 
have  seen  his  troops  join  the  usurper,  and 

♦  Procls^  No.  iv.  pp.  37,  38,  39.  Berryer,  vol.  i. 
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then  have  fled  across  the  frontier ;  the  only 
consequence  would  have  been,  that  Bona¬ 
parte  would  have  had  one  brave  man  less  at 
Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo.  Under  such 
circumstances,  his  execution,  even  if  it  had 
been  legal,  would  have  been  impolitic.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  would  have  sanctioned  his  de¬ 
gradation,  perhaps  his  banishment,  but  not 
his  death. 

But  the  judgment  under  which  he  suffer¬ 
ed  was  manifestly  illegal.  Royalist  as  he 
is,  M.  Berryer  is  so  convinced  of  this,  that 
he  accounts  for  it  by  the  irrational  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  extorted  from  the  king  by 
the  allied  pow'ers,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
degrading  the  French  army.  Ney  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  words  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
convention.  To  deny  validity  to  the  con¬ 
vention  because  it  w’as  entered  into  with 
rebels,  was  to  affirm  the  execrable  doctrine, 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  in  civil  war. 
To  deny  its  validity  because  it  w’as  not  for¬ 
mally  accepted  by  the  king,  w  as  to  add  fraud 
to  oppression  ;  for  what  can  be  a  baser  fraud 
than  to  accept  the  benefits  of  an  agreement 
and  to  refuse  its  obligations'!  There  was 
not  a  human  being  to  w^hom  that  convention 
was  so  beneficial  as  Louis.  If  it  had  not 
been  effected — if,  after  the  slaughter  of 
25,000  of  its  defenders,  Paris  had  had  to 
endure  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by  as¬ 
sault — could  Louis  have  retained  a  crown 
so  recovered  for  a  longer  period  than  while 
English  and  Austrian  troops  occupied  his 
capital  and  his  country  1  Louis  owed  to 
that  convention  his  throne  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  monarch.  When  we  recollect  this,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  well-known  fact 
alluded  to  by  M.  Berryer,  that  Louis  did  ex¬ 
pressly  recognise  the  convention,  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  it  in  order  to  prevent  Blucher  from 
destroying  the  Pont  de  Jena. 

As  is  usually  the  case  w'ith  political  crimes, 
it  received  its  retribution.  The  recollection 
of  Ney’s  death  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  unpopularity  with  the  army 
which  haunted  the  elder  Bourbons ;  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  afterwards,  when,  in  their  utmost 
need,  they  had  to  rely  on  the  army  for  sup¬ 
port,  that  recollection  precipitated  their 
fall.^ 

We  have  said  that  the  trial  of  Ney  exer¬ 
cised  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  fortunes  of  M.  Berryer.  He  had 
obtained  from  the  king  the  fullest  permis¬ 
sion  to  act  for  the  prisoner — a  permission 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  an  advocate  filling  no  office 
under  the  crown ;  but,  though  the  permis¬ 
sion  w'as  granted,  the  act  was  registered  as 
an  offence.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  he  had 
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too  much  identified  himself  with  his  client.  Iter  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  at  the  scene 


In  his  honest  indignation  against  the  re¬ 
striction  imposed  on  the  defence,  he  had 
ventured  to  call  it  a  denial  of  justice;  and, 
what  was  worse,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
collections  which  the  term  excited,  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  proceeding :  this  seems  never  to 
have  been  forgiven.  The  result  was,  that 
he  was  excluded  under  the  Restoration, 
as  he  had  been  under  the  Empire,  from 
the  Conseil  de  Discipline  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Bdtonnier^  an  exclusion  to  which 
he  attaches  what  seems  to  us  an  undue 
importance. 

The  subsequent  life  of  M.  Berryer  con¬ 
tains  no  facts  sufficiently  interesting  to  lead 
us  to  dwell  on  them.  In  1825  he  visited 
London,  on  business  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  estate  of  a  French 
subject,  who  died  in  England.  He  was 
charmed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 
his  reception  by  Sir  Coppley^  {aujourd' hui 
Lord  Linthurstj)  Atthorney-General^''  (we 
copy  literatim;)  gratified  by  the  respect 
paid  to  him  when  he  appeared  in  court ; 
and  amused  by  finding  there  people  “en 
perruque  a  la  Louis  XIV.”  He  ascertain¬ 
ed,  he  says,  that  his  reception  was  meant  as 
a  return  for  that  with  which  Lord  Erskine 
had  been  honored  at  a  sitting  of  the  Cour 
d* Appel  of  Paris.  This,  however,  we  can 
assure  him,  is  a  mistake.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  of  those  who  rose  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  welcome  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  stranger,  could  have  heard  how  Lord 
Erskine  had  been  treated  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  in  Paris ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  the 
mere  announcement  of  M.  Berryer’s  name 
was  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  attention  of 
a  British  bar. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  London  M. 
Berryer  ceased  to  appear  regularly  in 
court ;  he  was  entering  his  69th  year,  and 
began  to  feel  daily  contests  oppressive. — 
He  found,  too,  his  eldest  son,  by  this  time 
a  distinguished  advocate,  often  opposed  to 
him ;  he  thinks  that  this  was  done  by  the  suit¬ 
ors  intentionally,  which  is  not  very  proba¬ 
ble,  since  it  diminished  the  efficiency  of 
the  son  as  much  as  that  of  the  father.  The 
result  has  been  that  for  some  years  he  has 
nearly  confined  himself  to  chamber  business 
and  arbitrations.  He  continued,  indeed, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  me¬ 
moirs,  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  causes  in 
which  he  possessed  peculiar  information, 
and  perhaps  may  continue  to  do  so  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  last  circumstance 
of  this  kind  which  he  mentions,  took  place 
at  Rouen  in  the  end  of  the  year  1837  :  and 
he  tells  w’ith  pleasure  his  reappearance,  af- 


of  one  of  his  earliest  triumphs. 

M.  Berryer  dwells  with  just  pride  on  the 
extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  labors. 
When  we  consider  that  his  practice  em¬ 
braced  every  branch  of  jurisprudence,  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  international,  civil,  and  crim¬ 
inal  ;  that  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  so¬ 
licitor  as  well  as  those  of  a  barrister;  and 
that  he  has  been  engaged  in  these  duties, 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  for  more 
than  sixty  years;  his  readiness  to  undergo 
toil,  and  his  power  of  enduring  it,  are  per¬ 
haps  unparalleled.  He  attributes  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  his  domestic  happiness,  and  to  a 
natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  fostered  by 
the  amenity,  and,  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  the  joyousness,  of  the  manners  and 
habits  w’hich  for  the  first  thirty-four  years 
of  his  life  adorned  his  country.  But  now, 
he  says,  no  one  smiles  in  France;  he  finds 
himself,  between  eighty  and  ninety,  too 
young  for  his  associates,  and  is  forced  to 
repress  a  thousand  sallies  which  the  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  times  would  not  tolerate.  He 
tells  us,  that  for  the  same  reason  he  has 
suppressed  the  most  amusing  parts  of  his 
“Recollections;”  and  defers  his  full  reve¬ 
lations  until  a  period  when  the  public  may 
be  better  prepared  for  them. 

He  has  appended  to  the  narrative  portion 
of  his  work  some  propositions  on  Political 
Economy  and  Legislation,  the  results  of  his 
long  experience  and  meditation.  We  can¬ 
not  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  them  on  any  other  ground  than  as 
specimens  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  w'hich  has  been  acquired  by  a 
French  lawyer,  far  superior  in  intelligence 
to  the  bulk  of  his  brethren. 

He  conceives  to  be  the  duty  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  regulate  production,  and  pro¬ 
mote  an  equivalent  consumption.  For  the 
first  purpose,  he  thinks  that  the  minister  of 
commerce  ought  to  direct,  by  a  perpetual 
course  of  regulations  founded  on  accurate 
statistical  facts,  all  the  proceedings  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  For  the 
second  purpose,  he  proposes  to  check  the 
tendency  to  systematic  economy,  which 
he  thinks  the  great  enemy  of  consumption, 
by  a  tax  on  accumulated  capital  ;  —  the 
amount  to  be  ascertained  by  requiring 
from  every  capitalist  a  declaration  of  his 
fortune,  and  any  concealment  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  confiscation.  Such  a  tax  he 
thinks  would  prevent  the  parsimony  which 
dries  up  the  channels  of  circulation.  He 
further  proposes  to  establish  in  every  de- 
paitment  a  bank,  to  be  managed  by  land¬ 
holders,  of  which  the  capital  should  consist 
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of  land,  and  which  should  issue  notes  to  a  I 
corresponding  amount ;  and  also  insurance  ! 
companies,  to  secure  the  punctual  payment ' 
of  rents,  and  relieve  landholders  from  the 
temptation  to  provide,  by  annual  savings,  | 
against  irregularity  of  income — such  sav- . 
ings  being,  in  M.  Berryer’s  opinion,  unfa- 1 
vorable  to  circulation.  He  thinks  that 
eighty-three  new  peers  ought  to  be  created, 
one  for  each  department ;  that  their  dig¬ 
nity  should  be  hereditary,  and  that  its 
transmission  to  an  unfit  person  should  be  j 
prevented  by  an  examination,  from  time  to  ' 
time,  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  of  each  successor..  He  thinks  that  the 
tendency  in  man  to  better  his  condition 
and  to  change  his  residence  should  be  re¬ 
pressed.  He  proposes  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  exempt  himself  from  military 
service  (the  great  oppression  of  France)  by 
finding  a  substitute,  unless  he  can  prove 
that  he  has  always  resided  under  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  roof,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be 
allowed  to  serve  as  a  substitute,  unless  he 
can  show  that  he  has  always  resided  in  the 
parish  where  he  was  born.  Further,  that 
those  who  have  changed  their  residences 
shall  be  subjected  to  increased  taxation,  and 
that  no  one  shall  be  eligible  to  any  local 
office  if  he  have  quitted  his  birth-place. 

He  ventures  to  insinuate  a  regret  at  the 
complete  abolition  of  lettres  de  cachet^  and, 
as  a  substitute,  proposes  to  give  parents 
and  guardians  power  over  children  and 
wards  until  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

He  proposes  to  create  courts  of  equity, 
with  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  offences  not  cogniza¬ 
ble  by  the  existing  law,  and  forcing  people 
to  be  liberal  and  orateful.  “Since  religion 
and  morality,”  says  he,  “have  lost  their 
power,  they  must  be  supplied  by  legal  co¬ 
ercion.” 

Such  views,  in  so  eminent  a  member  of 
the  French  bar,  explain  Bonaparte’s  con¬ 
tempt  of  advocates  ! 

The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  but  rath- 
er-careless  style  ;  and,  to  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  a  foreign  reader,  is  full  of  unex¬ 
plained  technical  terms.  The  great  fault 
of  the  short  narratives  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  is  a  perplexed  arrangement  of  facts. 
To  make  our  extracts  intelligible,  we  have 
often  been  forced  to  transpose  them. 


Royal  Mu.YrricENcK. — Prince  Albert  has  just 
presented  twenty  guineas  to  the  City  of  Westiiun- 
ster  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics*  Institu¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  is  patron. 


THE  ERRORS  AND  ABUSES  OF  ENGLISH 
CRITICISM. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

T HE  subsequent  article  on  English  criticism  a|>- 
plios  also,  in  some  dtgree,  to  American.  The 
reasons  given  for  opposition  to  anonymous  articles 
in  reviews,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  advocate  this  mode  of  criticism.  There  is 
perhaps  something  to  be  gained,  at  times,  by  con¬ 
cealment,  but  w’hether  open  honesty  and  truth-tell¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  the  world,  is  not  best,  deserves 
serious  consideration. — Ed. 

From  the  Westminster  Review. 

To  EVERY  sore,  apply  a  plaster — foral 
abuses,  seek  reform. 

This  abstract  principle  is  the  neutra 
ground  on  which  all  parties  meet ;  here  al 
differences  merge  into  philosophical  assent 
To  reform  abuses  is  the  device  of  the  many, 
and  the  faith  of  the  few.  Tories,  Whigs, 
Radicals,  and  Chartists  unanimously  assert 
the  integrity  of  this  principle,  and  the  only 
difference  that  exists  is  as  to  what  is  an 
abuse  ;  for  what  the  uneasy  pauperism  of 
the  patriot  fiercely  denounces  as  a  “  crying 
evil,”  the  philosophic  security  of  the  place¬ 
man  declares  to  be  “  a  pillar  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,”  while  the  intermediate  trimmer 
plausibly  suggests  that  it  may  be  partly  one 
and  partly  the  other.  “  Reform  of  course  !” 
heroically  exclaims  the  Tory,  “  only  take 
care  what  you  reform  ;  keep  j’our  hands 
from  profaning  the  sanctity  of  Church  and 
State,  and  your  minds  from  evil  thinking  of 
the  divine  right  of  hereditary  imbecility  to 
legislate  for  the  suffering  millions  and 
your  stomachs  from  greedy  clamorings 
about  corn  laws — do  not,  in  iconoclastic 
fury,  shatter  these  ‘  pillars  of  the  state’ — 
or  anarchy,  misery,  and  chaos  will  result.” 

The  first  step  of  all  reformers,  it  would 
therefore  seem,  is  to  demonstrate  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  abuse  ;  to  prove  to  all  con¬ 
victions  that  the  thing  complained  of  is 
iniquitous,  noxious,  and  demands  eradica¬ 
tion  ;  when  once  this  is  proved,  it  must 
straightway  fall,  for  every  man's  hand  wil 
be  raised  against  it. 

Alas!  that  this  fair-seeming  abstrac 
truth  should  be  a  concrete  falsehood  !  The 
poet,  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  believes  in 
the  universality  of  so  obvious  a  conclusion 
the  philosopher,  in  his  pride  of  logic,  be 
lieves  in  it  ;  but  the  man  of  the  world  know's 
very  well  that  truth,  even  when  accepted 
and  believed,  is  not  always  realized  in  action 
— he  k  nows  that  there  are  other  barriers 
to  its  influence  than  false  logic,  heavier 
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obstacles  than  stupidity — and  these  are  I 
interests  and  prejudices. 

To  efTect  reforms,  truth  and  abstract 
justice  have  hitherto  been  found  conipre- 
Iiensively  insufficient ;  nor  does  the  reason 
lie  very  deep.  But  if‘once  you  implicate  in¬ 
terests  and  palliate  prejudices,  your  victory 
is  assured,  for  these  are  things  which  “  come 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,” 
— they  are  palpable,  calculable  advantages 
felt  by  the  dullest;  while  truth  and  justice 
are  neither  readily  conceived  nor  universal¬ 
ly  recognized.  When  backed  by  interest 
and  prejudice,  it  is  so  sweet  to  labor  in 
the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  banner  of 
truth  makes  such  a  triumphant  rustle  over 
the  orator’s  head,  fanning  him  to  victory! 

With  these  prosaic  convictions  we  are 
reformers — with  these  views  of  obstacles 
we  intend  attacking^  an  abuse.  Our  course 
IS  therefore  plain  before  us.  We  have  first 
to  prove  it  to  be  an  abuse,  then  to  prove  it 
susceptible  of  reform,  and  finally  to  prove 
that  the  interests  of  the  world  are  implicat¬ 
ed,  and  their  prejudices  baseless.  We  are 
not  critical  Quixottes,  and  have  not  there¬ 
fore  the  sanguine  madness  of  supposing  a 
reform  will  follow  our  exposure  j  but  every 
energetic  voice  raised  is  of  value,  if  it  carry 
conviction  to  half  a  dozen,  and  in  lime 
one  may  reasonably  hope  the  cause  tri¬ 
umphant. 

Formally  to  demonstrate  the  working 
abuses  of  criticism,  in  its  present  state, 
would  be  too  liberal  an  expenditure  of  re¬ 
sistless  logic.  We  need  only  point  to  criti¬ 
cism  itself,  and  say',  “  Behold !”  and  its 
imbecility  and  insincerity  will,  as  the  French 
say',  leap  up  at  your  eyes.  There  is  fortu¬ 
nately  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point 
— all  men,  journalists  and  critics  included, 
are  agreed  in  condemning  it  as  rife  with 
glaring  ignorance  and  dogmatic  incapacity 
— and  the  few  honorable  exceptions  (which 
t  w’OuU  be  invidious  to  specify,  and  which, 
once  for  all,  we  beg  to  acknow  ledge  and  to 
exempt  from  our  remarks)  only  make  the 
general  evil  more  apparent.  No  one  doubts 
that  it  is  distorted  by  shameless  cupidity, 
unblushing  subserviency',  and  arrogant  in¬ 
solence — no  one  doubts  that  its  influence 
on  literature,  and  on  the  public  taste,  is 
pernicious — in  short,  no  one  doubts  that  it 
s  a  great  and  serious  evil ;  the  only  pallia¬ 
tion  offered  is,  that  it  is  an  inevitable  one. 

Prove  the  abuses  of  criticism  1  They  are 
here — there — everywhere  ;  they  rot  and 
stink  around  you  ;  they  are  on  the  highways 
and  byeways,  infesting  every  corner;  they 
taint  every'  breath  drawn  in  by'  the  great 
system  of  modern  publishing,  and  poison 
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the  very  wells  they  are  set  to  keep  pure. 
Modern  publishing —  styled  with  such  in¬ 
imitable  innocence,  “  the  trade,” — is  pure 
and  glorious  by  the  side  of  modern  criii- 
cism.  And  if  there  are  honorable  excep¬ 
tions,  of  what  avail  are  they  in  this  swarm 
of  gadflies  1  Did  not  the  plague  of  flies 
darken  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  are  not  these 
writers,  though  individually  beneath  con¬ 
tempt,  like  grains  of  gunpow'der,  pow'erful 
in  a  mass  1 

With  so  perfect  an  unanimity  of  execra¬ 
tion  as  exists  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  it 
w’ould  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  be  an  abuse  or  not ;  all  we 
have  to  inquire  is,  whether  this  evil  be  in¬ 
evitable  ;  and  if  not,  how  can  it  be  reformed  1 
VVe  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
evitable,  and  that  it  could  be  very  materially 
reformed  by  the  abolition  and  interdiction 
of  the  present  infamous  use  of  the  anony'- 
mous. 

The  anonymous  nature  of  all  present 
criticism  we  regard,  with  many  other  wri¬ 
ters,  as  the  parent  evil,  and  although  the 
subject  is  not  new,  yet  w'e  believe  it  has 
never  been  sy'stematically'  discussed,  and 
W'e  shall  therefore  make  an  opening  for 
such  a  discussion,  by^  examining  the  argu¬ 
ments  usually'  brought  forward  in  defence 
of  the  anonymous,  which  may  be  thus  sum¬ 
med  up : 

I.  Abolish  the  anonymous,  and  you  des¬ 
troy  the  influence  of  a  criticism,  by  making 
it  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  not  that 
of  an  organ.  It  is  the  ‘  Times’  that  is  quo¬ 
ted,  and  not  the  writer. 

II.  You  also  abolish  just  severity.  The 
critic  will  feel  his  judgment  hampered  by 
publicity'.  No  one  will  dare  to  blame. 

III.  You  open  the  door  to  gross  adulation 
in  the  place  of  appreciation  ;  inducing  men 
to  praise  influential  authors,  when  the 
praiser  can  come  forward  in  his  ow’n  per¬ 
son. 

IV.  There  is  conceit  in  substituting  the 
individual  name  and  opinion  for  the  vague 
and  mysterious  “  we.”  Egotism  is  invaria¬ 
bly  disgusting. 

V’’.  Writers  would  not  accept  the  perils 
of  criticism  if  they  were  not  protected. 

Such  are  the  most  plausible  defences  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  course  of 
an  inquiry  of  some  years,  and  they  have  in¬ 
variably'  been  given  by*  critics  themselves, 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  as  excuses  for 
individual  conduct,  as  well  as  general  argu¬ 
ment.  All  the  rabid  nonsense  has  been  set 
aside,  and  only  those  selected  which  have  a 
“  show'  of  reason.”  We  assure  the  reader 
that,  so  far  from  suppressing  any'  real  or 
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plausible  argument,  we  have  sought  on  all 
sides  for  the  best,  in  order  that  our  present 
examination  might  be  satisfactory  ; — and 
the  above  summary  may  be  taken  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  best  arguments  hitherto  com¬ 
monly  held :  any  stronger  ones  concocted 
by  the  solitary  thinker  we  of  course  ignore, 
but  shall  be  happy  to  see  them  brouglit  for¬ 
ward  and  considered. 

On  a  first  glance  the  above  objections  to 
the  abolition  of  the  anonymous  are  both 
serious  and  practical ;  on  nearer  inspection 
they  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  weak,  and  on 
attentive  consideration  they  will  be  found 
either  to  be  built  on  gross  misconception 
of  human  nature  and  of  literature,  or  on  ill- 
concealed  cowardice.  Twist  them  how  you 
will,  sophisticate  with  “  forty-parson  pow¬ 
er,”  and  the  glaring  fact  still  remains  that 
these  defences  are  grounded  on  ignorance 
or  cowardice.  We  will  argue  them  separ¬ 
ately,  and  endeavor  to  lay  bare  the  rotten¬ 
ness  at  their  roots. 

I.  The  influence  of  a  criticism,  it  is  said, 
would  be  destroyed  by  making  it  an  indivi¬ 
dual  opinion.  The  verdict  delivered  by  a 
John  Smith  (an  ideal  critic,  of  course,  is 
meant  here)  would  be  disregarded,  whereas 
the  verdict  of  the  ‘Times’*  commands  as¬ 
sent  and  the  “  sale  of  copies.”  The  writer, 
while  unknown,  may  be  supposed  to  be  some 
illustrious  thinker  employed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  if  once  you  avow  the  authorship, 
all  such  supposition  is  at  an  end. 

This  is  a  fact,  and  we  at  once  accept  it 
— but  what  does  it  indicate  1  Simply  this : 
— that  the  journal  chooses  to  avail  itself 
of  a  deceptive,  dishonest  influence,  purely 
extrinsic,  derived  from  its  wealth  and  rep¬ 
utation,  and  not  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  article!  This  is  deliberate  dishonesty. 
If  you  go  to  Messrs.  Twining  and  Co.  for 
your  tea,  you  go  there  confident  that  from 
their  reputation  you  will  be  sure  not  to 
get  sloe-leaves,  and  you  purchase  without 
hesitation ;  now  if  they  chose  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  reputation,  and  sell  their 
unsuspecting  customers  sloe-leaves,  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  dishonest. 
Yet  this  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as 
the  argument  which  w’ould  palm  off  a  bad  ar¬ 
ticle  under  an  influential  reputation — which. 
refuses  to  let  John  Smith  be  valued  at  his 
own  merit,  and  insists  on  his  being  valued 
at  the  merit  of  the  ‘  Times.’  It  is  coolly 

♦  The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  we 
select  the  ‘  Times’  merely  because  the  most  influen¬ 
tial,  and  therefore  the  fittest  type  ;  but  we  beg,  once 
for  all,  to  observe,  that  this  article  being  one  of 
principles,  not  persons,  we  have  throughout  rigidly 
abstained  from  personalities  of  every  sort. 


confessed  that  the  opinion  w’hich  would 
have  no  weight  in  itself,  must  borrow  the 
weight  of  the  journal  ! 

For  in  truth  the  opinion  is  that  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  after  all.  On  party  matters  it  is 
the  individual  expression  of  party  feeling, 
but  in  purely  literary  matters  (to  which 
we  confine  ourselves)  the  opinion  is  simply 
individual.  It  may  be  said  that  the  organ, 
the  ‘  Times,’  is  a  party  paper,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  editor  chooses  his  critic  as  one 
who  will  support  that  party,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  opinion  is  a  collective  one 
after  all.  True  in  one  sense — but  if  the 
w’riter  affixed  his  name  (as  if  Twining  la¬ 
belled  his  sloe-leaves)  this  would  still  be 
the  case  (because  the  editor  would  not 
choose  one  who  thought  differently  from 
him),  and  yet  no  deception  would  be  prac¬ 
tised.  The  public  would  be  aw'are  that  it 
was  in  some  sort  a  collective  opinion,  but 
the  stupidity  would  be  the  writer’s  own — 
and  no  unfair  influence  would  throw  a  nim- 
bus  round  his  folly,  making  it  an  oracle. 
There  can  be  no  commercial  objection  to 
Mr.  Twining  selling  sloe-leaves,  should 
there  be  a  demand  for  them — but  there  are 
very  weighty  objections,  moral  and  com¬ 
mercial,  against  his  selling  them  as  “  high- 
flavored  souchong.” 

But  mark  another  consequence  of  the 
“  we !”  By  reason  of  the  equivocal  pa¬ 
rentage  of  articles,  success  is  beneficial 
to  the  journal,  while  blunders  fail  to  injure 
it.  A  criticism  is  either  individual  or  col¬ 
lective,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
writer  goes  on  blundering  and  blundering, 
filling  the  enormous  cavity  of  his  deficien¬ 
cies  with  “  three-piled  hyperbole,”  or  writ¬ 
ing  absurdities  in  slovenly  language,  with 
an  ostentation  of  ignorance  “  only  critics 
know,” — the  integrity  and  reputation  of 
the  journal  remains  intact.  People  say, 
“  What  an  ass  that  w'riter  must  be,”  but  no 
one  discontinues  the  journal,  and  no  one 
discontinues  looking  for  its  opinion  on  that 
very  subject  so  illustrious  for  stupidity. 
This  is  the  effect  of  impersonality.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  ‘  Times ;’  and  as  there 
are  many  writers  employed  on  that  journal, 
and  no  one  knows  whether  the  w'riter  of  to¬ 
day  w'ill  be  the  w’riter  of  to-morrow,  confi¬ 
dence  is  never  shaken  by  failure.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  the  mighty  and  mysterious  “  we” 
throws  a  falsifying  nimbus  over  mediocrity, 
and  carries  with  it  the  force  of  a  matured 
collective  judgment. 

That  such  a  system  is  iniquitous  few 
sophists  would  deny.  Observe  also,  that 
while  it  generates  the  most  extreme  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  public  as  to  the  writer, 
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directing  all  the  attention  to  the  journal, 
it  fosters  and  disseminates  mediocrity  and 
bad  taste,  represses  healthy  criticism,  and 
cloaks  skulking  cowardice  with  immunity. 
Merit  can  stand  on  its  own  broad  basis,  and 
needs  borrow  no  force  from  the  “  we,”  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  dullness  is  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  thing  that  it  must  needs  be  pat¬ 
ronized,  and  that  incompetence  should  go 
forth  with  the  seal  of  approval. 

But  admitting  as  we  do,  while  deploring 
it,  that  the  impersonality  of  criticism  in¬ 
creases  its  influence,  we  contend  that  on 
a  proper  basis  the  personality  of  criticism 
would  he  still  more  influential,  and  would 
be  unalloyed  by  dishonesty,  intentional  or 
otherwise — surely  no  small  consideration 
in  a  Christian  country  !  That  is  to  say,  if 
instead  of  uneducated  nobodies,  self-con¬ 
stituted  judges,  a  set  of  competent  critics 
were  engaged — men  who  had  qualified 
themselves  by  special  previous  study — the 
reputation  they  would  speedily  earn  for 
themselves  would  far  exceed  the  anony¬ 
mous  influence,  because  the  public  would 
have  the  double  security  of  personal  res¬ 
ponsibility  and  personal  reputation.  To 
take  a  broad  instance,  no  one  doubts  that 
if  one  of  the  witty  Smiths — the  Rev.  Syd¬ 
ney,  the  late  James,  or  the  present  Horace 
— were  to  aflix  his  signature  to  a  favorable 
opinion  of  some  witty  work,  the  public  con¬ 
fidence  and  curiosity  would  be  more  stim¬ 
ulated  than  by  the  f=ame  opinion  unavowed  j 
in  any  of  the  reviews.  The  opinion  of  John 
Mill  on  a  philosophical  treatise  would  be 
worth  all  the  anonymous  reviews  put 
together.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  by  the 
ostentation  with  which  all  such  personal 
criticisms  are  paraded  by  the  delighted 
authors. 

Abolish  the  anonymous,  and  competent 
men  must  be  engaged,  because  the  public 
would  not  tolerate  avowed  mediocrity  ;  and 
moreover,  as  a  critical  reputation  might 
then  be  made,  some  men  of  superior  abili¬ 
ties  would  gladly  undertake  the  task  and 
execute  it  conscientiously.  This  reputa¬ 
tion  would  in  turn  be  a  guarantee  for  their 
opinions,  while  the  incapacity  of  the  in¬ 
competent  would  daily  become  prominent. 
The  daily  reader  of  criticisms,  signed  John 
Smith,  would  in  a  fortnight  detect  his  pecu¬ 
liar  bias,  prejudices,  and  standards  of  com¬ 
parison,  so  that,  however  previously  un¬ 
known,  John  Smith  would  rapidly  become 
famous  or  infamous  in  proportion  to  ability 
or  dishonesty. 

This  we  say  must  take  place,  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  here  taking  the  “  high  priori 
road,”  and  arranging  the  future  according 
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to  our  notions,  yet  fortunately  we  have 
facts  to  point  to  as  confirmatory.  In  France 
and  Germany  criticism  is  open,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  in  those  countries  extensive 
reputations  grounded  almost  exclusively  on 
criticism,  viz.,  Nisard,  Sainte  Beuve,  Gus¬ 
tave  Planche,  Philarete  Chasles,  Jules  Janin, 
Theophile  Gautier,  &c.,  in  France,  and  such 
men  as  Menzel  and  Rellstab  in  Germany. 
Without  asserting  the  excellence  of  all 
these  writers,  we  must  admit  that  they  are 
men  of  ability,  and  their  reputations  are  un¬ 
questionable — and  European.  Much  as  our 
literature  is  studied  abroad,  we  may  assert 
with  safety  that  no  critic’s  name  has  crossed 
the  frontier — simply  because  no  critic’s 
name  is  known.  If  therefore  only  as  an 
encouragement  to  excellence,  the  anony¬ 
mous  ought  to  be  abolished. 

There  is  one  remaining  argument  on  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  It  is  said 
that  editors  very  often  want  their  own 
opinions  expressed,  and  not  the  opinions  of 
individual  writers,  and  that  the  onus  of 
these  opinions  being  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  writer  on  to  those  of  the 
journal,  they  may  be  expressed  without  in¬ 
volving  his  conviction  or  honesty  ;  which 
could  not  be  done  if  writers  owned  their 
articles. 

This  is  intelligible,  but  sophistical.  Critics 
are  not  machines — at  least  they  should  not 
be.  Besides,  the  office  of  criticism  is  not 
that  of  expressing  the  personal  predilections 
of  some  “  able  editor,”  but  that  of  conscien¬ 
tiously  giving  deliberate  and  impartial 
opinions  for  the  guidance  of  public  taste 
and  correction  of  an  author’s  errors.  An 
ideal  state,  not  to  be  realized  by  editorial 
“  cues.”  There  is  bitter  irony  in  every 
prospectus  of  a  journal  or  review  when  it 
lays  so  much  stress  on  the  “  impartiality” 
of  the  criticisms  it  will  be  its  object  to  place 
before  the  world.  This  impartiality  we  all 
know,  and  although  journalists  and  review¬ 
ers  have  manifold  excuses  of  haste  and  idle¬ 
ness,  with  a  readiness  at  “  making  up  their 
minds”  upon  works  they  have  not  read,  and 
speaking  of  performances  which  did  not 
take  place,  still  we  cannot  be  made  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  editorial  convenience  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  continuance  of  a  moral 
iniquity.  Men  defending  unjust  causes 
have  faltering  consciences  and  feeble  logic  j 
— thus  only  can  we  explain  the  feebleness 
of  the  arguments  for  the  anonymous. 

Having  proved  No.  1.  to  be  iniquitous  in 
its  foundation,  pernicious  in  its  result,  and 
very  effectually  to  be  reformed,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  II.,  which  says:  abolish  the  anony^- 
mous,  and  you  abolish  just  severity.  This 
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is  a  case  of  misconception.  It  is  true  that 
by  affixing  the  name  of  the  writer  you 
would  abolish  much,  if  not  all,  personality 
— all  cowardly  insult  and  irrelevant  jeer¬ 
ing — all  insinuation  of  unworthy  motives — 
all  enumeration  of  an  author’s  pimples  when 
his  errors  are  not  abundant — and  by  so  do¬ 
ing  it  would  purify  the  press  of  its  greatest 
disease.  The  fear  of  personal  chastisement 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  re¬ 
strain  the  licentious  pen,  the  bold  scandal, 
the  hasty  accusation,  or  the  venal  eulogy. 
But  that  critical  severity  or  minute  fault¬ 
finding,  even  violent  reprobation,  would  also 
disappear,  could  only  be  supposed  by  those 
utterly  misconceiving  one  of  the  most  po¬ 
tent  springs  of  human  action — self-love. 

There  would  be  as  much  severity,  most 
probably  more  than  at  present.  It  would 
be  often  unjust — for  who  is  not  so  1 — but 
mostly  conscientious  and  always  responsi¬ 
ble.  Rash  blame  would  be  rarer  when  the 
blamer  might  be  called  upon  to  substantiate 
it  ;  but  the  blame  which  convictions  always 
bestow  on  errors  would  be  still  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  it  is  now  ;  and  for  this  reason: — 

The  error  or  absurdity  which  the  irres¬ 
ponsible  critic  may  now  in  friendliness  or 
idleness  pass  over,  would  then  impeach  his 
own  judgment,  and  as  his  reputation  would 
be  involved,  we  may  safely  leave  all  to  its 
care.  For  a  man  to  praise  a  bad  book,  or 
to  abuse  a  good  one  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  is  simple  enough  ;  he  is  not  convicted 
of  want  of  taste  or  judgment ;  but  were  he 
forced  to  own  it,  his  judgment  or  his  hones¬ 
ty  would  be  periled,  and  they  know  little 
of  authors  who  suppose  them  capable  of 
sacrificing  their  vanities  to  their  partialities. 
Friends  are  not  always  the  most  friendly  cri¬ 
tics — their  method  of  showing  how  they  ad¬ 
mire  your  work  is  indeed  mostly  to  add-mire. 

The  result  may  be  correctly  anticipated 
from  what  takes  place  in  conversation 
where  religious,  moral,  and  political  errors 
are  exposed  and  pursued  with  a  rancor 
quite  as  fierce  as  any  journalism — where  a 
man  tells  you  to  your  face  that  you  are  an 
atheist  if  you  suspect  the  infallibility  of  the 
bishops,  or  tells  you  that  you  want  to  plunge 
the  nation  in  blood  if  you  express  a  desire 
for  more  general  humanity — and  where  ab¬ 
surdities  and  illogicalities  are  ridiculed  and 
combated  with  flushed  and  eager  violence. 
Now,  if  such  things  are  said  to  a  man’s  face 
— with  all  the  decencies  of  society,  and  all 
the  personal  risks  acting  as  restraints — will 
they  not  be  said  with  equal  boldness  when 
the  reviewer  is  speaking  to  the  world  at 
large  1  Obviously  ; — the  only  difference 
would  be  the  greater  courtesy  with  which 


they  would  be  said,  owing  to  the  heat  of 
personal  argument  being  absent.  Perhaps 
a  stronger  and  apter  illustration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  debates  in  Parliament.  Here 
men  are  placed  in  an  analogous  position  to 
that  of  the  critic.  They  have  to  argue  for 
the  public  benefit  and  their  own  advance¬ 
ment.  They  are  aware  that  the  perception, 
ridicule,  and  exposure  of  errors,  and  the 
utterance  of  important  truths,  is  the  duty 
they  owe  their  country  and  themselves.  We 
find  no  want  of  fault-finding  here.  Errors 
are  not  passed  over  in  friendliness  and  idle¬ 
ness — absurdities  meet  with  no  courteous 
silence  !  An  honorable  member  proposes 
a  measure,  and  in  the  discussion  all  the 
weak  points  are  brought  into  view,  not  al¬ 
ways  in  perfect  grammar,  seldom  in  ade¬ 
quate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
still  seldomer  with  any  dialectical  accuracy ; 
nevertheless,  one  way  or  the  other  they  are 
dragged  forth,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
sarcasms  (not  always  in  good  taste  or  good 
breeding)  and  placed  in  the  vice-grip  of 
syllogisms.  In  this  way  does  what  Carlyle 
calls  the  “  National  Palaver”  perform  its 
duty.  Without  holding  it  up  as  a  model, 
we  may  point  to  it  as  confirmation  of  what 
the  severity  of  criticism  would  be  were  it 
avowed. 

A  writer  once  told  us,  with  an  air  of  se¬ 
rene  knowingness,  that  he  had  become  a 
“brigand  in  literature,  attacking  all  and 
sparing  none.”  Whatever  we  might  think 
of  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  we  could 
not  but  admire  his  frankness ;  but  as  all  the 
brigands  in  literature  do  not  thus  confident¬ 
ly  carry  their  colors,  we  wish  at  any  rate 
that  they  were  not  encouraged  by^  immunity. 
That  there  will  always  be  brigands  and 
blackguards,  ready  to  plunder  or  stab  at 
random,  we  admit ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
admit  the  existence  of  an  evil  and  another 
to  protect  it,  and  it  is  our  object  to  make 
this  protection  cease.  We  anticipate  no 
perfection  from  the  adoption  of  reform,  but 
simply  amelioration.  We  do  not  hope  to 
eradicate  vice,  but  to  expose  it.  When  a 
man  is  declared  an  outlaw,  his  name  and 
person  are  described — when  a  man  is  known 
as  a  swindler,  prudent  people  shun  his  con¬ 
nection — so  would  w’e  have  the  literary 
scoundrel  shunned  and  punished  by  public 
opinion  in  proportion  to  his  infamy.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  prostitute  his  pen  for  pat¬ 
ronage — to  stifle  his  honesty  in  dinners,  let 
the  public  know  him  as  such :  compel  him 
to  sign  his  disgrace,  and  he  is  welcome  to 
it.  In  the  present  state  of  things  he  has 
every  temptation  to  be  dishonest,  and  to  be 
honest  none. 
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Men  are  seldom  victims  to  their  virtues  i 
— they  are  seldom  honest  but  by  restraint.  I 
Restraint,  so  necessary  in  all  periods  of  so¬ 
ciety,  becoines  daily  more  urgent  as  it  be- 
comes  more  material.  The  true  high  feel¬ 
ing  of  morals  may  he  said  to  be  extinct. 
Lofty  virtue  now  leans  with  grim  graceful¬ 
ness  against  a  haggard  gallows,  instead  of 
reposing  on  great  convictions  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  this  internal  regulation  there  is 
the  greater  urgency  of  external  restraint, 
which  now  assumes  two  forms,  viz.,  public 
opinion  and  law  (with  a  subsidiary  prospect 
of  the  gallows) — these  make  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  actions  still  a  serious  matter; — sOj 
serious  as  effectually  to  keep  the  mass  hon¬ 
est.  Yet  if  some  theorist,  deploring  the 
aptness  of  men  to  crime,  were  to  suggest 
as  a  reform  that  all  personal  responsibility 
should  cease  at  once,  and  all  misdemeanors 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  “society  at  large,” 
you  would  laugh  in  his  face.  Yet  precisely 
this  doctrine  do  you  maintain  for  critics. 
You  allow  a  man  the  indulgence  of  en¬ 
venomed  malice,  of  careless  scandal,  of 
obtuse  ignorance,  or  of  wilful  defamation, 
and  yet  you  maintain  that  all  this  should  be 
irresponsible.  Now,  to  make  men  honest 
is  no  easy  task,  but  the  first  step  towards  it 
is  unquestionably  to  make  them  responsi¬ 
ble,  or  if  not,  then  is  irresponsibility  an 
anomaly  in  the  moral  world  worthy  of  all 
study. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  misconcep¬ 
tion  on  which  has  been  founded  the  suppo- 
sition  of  the  anonymous  favoring  severity 
has  been  a  misconception  of  the  springs  of 
human  action  ;  and  although  nothing  will 
entirely  extirpate  the  evils  of  criticism  till 
the  golden  age  of  honesty,  the  millennium 
of  morals,  arrives,  yet  we  think  that  the 
abolition  of  the  anonymous  would  consider¬ 
ably  lessen  the  evils  ;  first, by  bringing  good 
criticism  into  the  field  ;  secondly,  by  pre¬ 
venting  a  number  of  easy-tempered  men 
from  indulging  in  the  popular  sophism  of 
their  not  being  responsible  (for  are  they  not 
responsible  to  their  own  souls  1) ;  and  third¬ 
ly,  by  rousing  their  self-love  by  implicating 
their  judgments.  These  would  give  hon¬ 
esty  a  premium,  talent  a  reward,  and  medi¬ 
ocrity  the  death-blow.  Mistaken  as  well  as 
mercenary  kindness  would  greatly  disap¬ 
pear,  and  malevolence  and  ignorance  would 
stand  exposed. 

To  conclude  our  argument  with  an  illus¬ 
tration,  we  refer  to  the  state  of  criticism  in 
France  as  a  proof  that  the  publicity  of  cri¬ 
tics  does  not  disarm  their  severity — a  curi¬ 
ous  example  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
case  of  George  Sand’s  reviewers  in  the  i 


[March, 

‘  National.’  Madame  Sand  is  not  only  of 
the  extreme  republican  party,  and  therefore 
a  fighter  in  the  same  cause  as  the  ‘  National,* 
but  she  is  the  friend  of  its  remarkable  edi¬ 
tor,  Armand  Marrast,  and  a  shareholder  of 
the  property.  From  these  circumstances 
one  would  anticipate  nothing  but  eulogy  ; 
but  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  of  the 
most  violent  attacks  on  her  ‘  Compagnon  du 
Tour  de  France’  appeared  in  its  columns, 
by  Louis  Reybaud.*  Can  a  similar  instance 
be  quoted  in  English  criticism  ] 

Now,  although  we  by  no  means  approve 
of  the  violence  of  party  feeling  and  personal 
prejudice  which  so  often  disgrace  French 
criticism,  yet  we  may  refer  to  them  as 
proof  of  our  position,  that  to  abolish  the 
anonymous  is  not  to  disarm  severity.  We 
musUagain  repeat  that  party  feelings  and 
prejudices,  inasmuch  as  they  will  always 
exist,  must  always  find  vent ;  we  do  not 
therefore  hope  to  be  rid  of  them,  but  simply 
to  be  enabled  to  recognise  them.  If  the 
Bishop  of  London  were  to  review  Lovett’s 
Chartism,  all  the  world  would  be  aware  of  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  influence  him,  and  the  public  would 
therefore  “allow  for  the  wind  but  if  he 
were  to  review  this  without  affixing  his 
name,  w'ho  would  know  how  much  to  “  al¬ 
low  for  the  wind  1”  This  is  the  point  we 
wished  gained. 

We  foresee  a  slight  objection  it  may  be 
as  well  to  anticipate.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  France  the  articles  are  not  always  signed, 
or  have  assumed  signatures,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  adduced  as  fair  illustrations. 
But  who  does  not  know  that“J.  J.”  is 
Jules  Janin,  that  “XXX.”  is  Rolle,  that  the 
“  Vicomte  de  Launay”  is  Madame  Emile 
Girardin,  that  “Quelqu’un”  is  Gerard, 
&c.  1  If  any  one  in  France  is  ignorant  of 
such  assumptions  he  can  always  learn  them, 
many  of  them  being  as  notorious  as  “Boz,” 
“  Barry  Cornwall,”  “  Father  Prout,”  “  The 
Opium  Eater,”  &c.  So  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  criticism  is  open  and  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

III.  It  is  said  that  the  door  would  be 
opened  to  gross  adulation  in  the  place  of 
appreciation  ;  inducing  critics  to  praise  in- 

♦  To  prevent  misconception  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  ‘  National’  has  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  genius  ot  George  Sand— as  who  has  not  ?— but 
that  the  work  in  question  contains  doctrines  which 
that  journal  oppo>es,  and  therefore  was  it  attacked. 
On  a  closer  inspection,  however,  a  suspicion  arises 
that  the  reviewer's  judgment  was  somewhat  influ¬ 
enced  by  George  Sand’s  having  exposed,  in  her 
preface,  a  gross  plagiarism  by  the  ‘  National’  from 
the  work  which  first  gave  her  the  idea  of  her  own 
viz.,  ‘Le  Compagnonnage.’ — Vide  Preface  to  her 
novel. 
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fluential  authors  when  the  praiser  can  come 
forward  in  his  own  person.  This  is  only 
corollary  from  the  foregoing,  but  we  may 
place  a  word  or  two  here  on  the  subject. 

“  The  pen,”  said  the  late  James  Smith, 
“  is  a  weapon  that  may  wound  to  distant 
ages  ;  both  policy  and  humanity  require  it 
to  be  wielded  with  caution.”  This  excel¬ 
lent  remark  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  more  adulation  than  abuse  were  to 
result,  would  the  influence  be  more  per¬ 
nicious!  Is  it  a  worse  social  evil  to  in¬ 
crease  a  man’s  complacency — perhaps  mere¬ 
ly  to  confirm  it — than  to  tear  open  the 
sensitive  self-love,  and  pour  into  its  quiver¬ 
ing  wounds  the  gall  of  contempt  and  ridi¬ 
cule  !  Is  inflation  more  dangerous  to  the 
opening  faculties  than  depression  1  There 
is  a  moral  question  involved  in  this  of 
very  serious  import.  Some  men  are  proud 
enough  to  scorn  attack,  while  they  accept 
criticism  ;  they  laugh  at  the  furj'  of  the 
critic’s  animus^  while  they  sponge  out  the 
specks  detected  by  the  microscopic  eye  of 
hate  ;  they  care  little  for  the  abuse,  but 
they  consider  the  faults  that  are  detected 
as  truths  discovered  for  the  future.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  men  are  not  com¬ 
mon,  and  this  indifference  to  abuses  is  the 
result  of  a  very  peculiar  education  acting 
on  a  peculiar  organization.  But  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  authors — men  who  are  authors 
only  by  reason  of  their  extreme  sensibility, 
and  greedy  love  of  praise — they  are  more 
thin-skinned,  and  to  them  objection  is  irritat¬ 
ing  and  abuse  is  torture.  “  The  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  is  more 
painful  than  the  applause  of  the  highest 
is  pleasing,”  said  Lord  BjTon  ;  “  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion  is  rpore  in  torture  than  the 
possession  of  any  thing  couldbe  in  rapture ;” 
and  although  this  is  an  extreme  opinion, 
yet  it  represents  one  large  class  of  authors. 
Is  this  torture  necessary  ! 

Criticism  killed  poor  Keats — or  rather, 
hastened  his  death  ;  embittered  while  it 
roused  Byron  ;  made  the  loving  Shelley  a 
miserable  exile,  and  depressed  the  good- 
natured  Coleridge.  Are  these  facts  noth¬ 
ing  1  This  is  a  question  it  were  well  that 
every  serious  reader  put  to  himself,  and 
whether  also  the  cause  was  inevitable. 

Now,  although  we  strongly  deprecate 
any  suppression  of  well-grounded  objection, 
and  regard  it  as  a  treble  injustice  (towards 
public,  author,  and  the  critic  himself),  quite 
as  bad  as  unjust  abuse,  yet  we  see  a  wide 
difference  between  the  statement  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  objection  (which,  after  all,  is  no  more 
than  an  individual  opinion)  and  the  manner 
of  stating  it  j  between  a  review  and  an 


insult ;  between  a  judgment  and  an  attack. 
That  it  is  possible  to  convey  an  absolute 
condemnation  of  a  work  without  otherwise 
irritating  the  author,  than  condemnation 
always  must  irritate,  we  well  know  j  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  why  the  courtesy  which 
distinguishes  civilized  societj’^  should  be 
abolished  from  civilized  literature  ;  why  the 
amenities  considered  indispensable  in  a 
fleeting  conversation,  should  be  injurious 
in  lasting  print. 

It  is  not  here  argued  that  under  every 
circumstance  finding  fault  will  not  irritate 
certain  thin-skinned  authors  (the  present 
writer  has  too  often  known  his  kindest  in¬ 
tentions  construed  into  “  an  attack”  when 
the  blame  happened  to  be  abundant),  be¬ 
cause  the  vanity  is  oftentimes  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  judgment,  that  the  justest 
conclusions  are  distorted — but  the  general¬ 
ity  will  readily  distinguish  between  a  fearless 
opinion  and  a  malevolent  objection.  In  all 
cases  the  critic  is  a  man  who  sets  up  as  a 
teacher — a  judge — or,  at  least,  as  a  public 
taster,  and  must  accomplish  his  duty  with 
integrity  ;  if  he  shrink  from  the  conse 
quences,  let  him  not  take  office ;  all  men 
gladly  would  be  heroes  and  mount  the 
breach — were  not  the  bullets  so  unfeeling ! 

If  only  then  to  induce  a  Christian  court¬ 
esy,  it  were  well  to  abolish  the  anonymous ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  real  and  serious  ob¬ 
jections  would  never  be  withheld,  while 
rash,  unfounded  objections,  and  gross  per¬ 
sonalities,  would  be  diminished ;  and  on 
this  point  we  may  cite  the  opinion  of  the 
late  estimable  Dr.  Arnold,  who  says — 

“The  bad  tendencies  of  anonymous  writing  are 
many  more  than  the  severest  law  of  libel  can  re¬ 
press.  The  best  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  would  be  in 
danger  of  writing  more  carelessly  without  our 
names  than  with  them.  We  should  be  tempted  to 
w’eigh  our  statements  less,  putting  forward  as  true, 
what  we  believe,  indeed,  but  have  no  sufficient 
groufids  for  believing ;  to  use  sophistical  argu¬ 
ments  with  less  scruple,  to  say  bitter  and  insulting 
things  of  our  adversaries  with  far  less  forbear¬ 
ance.”* 

But  here  an  argument  must  be  noticed, 
which  comes  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 
Horace  Smith,  who,  in  the  strength  of  his 
integrity  and  kindliness,  can  thus  fero¬ 
ciously  judge  mankind : — 

“  But,”  he  says,  “  the  man  who  is  hampered  and 
disarmed  by  publicity  will  only  exercise  a  portion 
of  the  critic’s  functions ;  avoiding  all  notice  of 
those  whom  he  is  afraid  to  attack,  however  mani¬ 
fest  may  be  his  demerits  ;  overlauding  the  objects 
of  his  favor,  and  attempting  to  neutralize  the  con¬ 
scious  excess  of  those  encomiums  by  an  undue 

*  “  Lectures  on  Modern  History,”  p  3H. 
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pevorlty  towards  the  humbler  aspirants  whom  he 
thinks  he  may  victimize  with  impunity.”* 

A  frightful  picture — fortunately  untrue! 
The  rascality  above  predicted  would,  of 
course,  be  practised  by  rascals — for  it  is 
practised  by  them  now — and  we  have  no 
hope  of  making  all  the  world  honest.  But 
the  evil  exists  now — and  flourishes  under 
protection.  The  world  does  not  know  its 
rascals,  and  this  is  the  grievance  ;  did  it 
once  know  them,  and  then  put  faith  in  them, 
one  could  only  sigh;  when  the  goose  wad¬ 
dles  to  the  fox  for  justice,  then  may  we 
“hang  up  philosophy”  and  burn  our  pens. 

But  is  it  pretended  that  all — or  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  critics  are  rascals'!  Is  it  pre¬ 
tended  that  when  personal  responsibility 
enforces  a  respect  for  public  opinion,  and 
makes  criticism  both  honorable  and  profit¬ 
able,  that  such  rascality  will  be  tolerated  1 
No — it  is  evident  that  if  any  thing  can  check 
it,  responsibility  is  the  thing  needful.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  critic  would  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  afl'orded  him  by  affixing  his  name, 
to  introduce  himself  to  the  notice  or  friend¬ 
ship  of  influential  authors  by  praising  them. 
Or,  if  it  were  done,  it  would  not  be  done  so 
much  as  at  present,  when  every  critic  who 
wishes  such  a  thing  sends  the  number  con¬ 
taining  the  eulogy  to  the  author,  or  man¬ 
ages  to  have  the  intelligence  conveyed 
through  mutual  friends.  The  thing  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough — it  is  done  secretly,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  secretly  obtained.  We  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  praise 
is  sincere,  it  is  pleasant  for  those  who 
sympathize  to  be  known  to  each  other;  but 
for  all  bad  purposes  is  it  not  as  effectual 
as  signing  the  name  1  The  public  know 
nothing  of  this — they  know  nothing  of  the 
proofs  that  are  sent  to  the  author  reviewed, 
vvithia  polite  note,  intimating  that  the  critic 
would  be  happy  if  the  author  would  point 
out  any  thing  he  objected  to  in  the  article, 
as  he  would  he  sorry  that  any  thing  ofTen- 
sive  should  escape  him!  They  know  no¬ 
thing  of  this — and  of  the  thousand  other 
toadyisms  which  are  working  in  secret.  To 
any  one  moderately  acquainted  with  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  it  must  often  have  ex¬ 
cited  surprise  that  authors  the  most  worth¬ 
less  can  nevertheless  alwaysp  rint  on  a  fly¬ 
leaf,  or  in  an  advertisement,  “  opinions  of 
the  press,”  establishing  the  work  as  beauti¬ 
ful,  profound,  worthy  of  all  attention,  a  de¬ 
sideratum,  and  the  production  of  unques¬ 
tionable  genius.  On  looking  at  the  journal 
quoted,  the  reader  is  still  more  astonished 

♦  Bioe.  Memoir  prefixed  to  “James  Smith’s  Let¬ 
ters  and  Miscellanies,”  vol  i.  p.  “JS, 
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to  find  among  them  sometimes  the  highest 
authorities  in  such  matters — and  yet  the  fact 
stares  him  in  the  face  that  this  bepraised 
work  is  worthless. 

Mark  another  advantage  of  publicity ! 
Under  the  present  system  a  man  may  praise 
a  work,  and  subsequently  quarrel  with  the 
author ;  he  can  then  revenge  himself  in 
another  organ,  or  on  the  next  work,  and  the 
public  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  sincerity. 
Whereas,  were  the  name  affixed,  you  would 
exclaim — “  Why,  how  is  this"!  you  exalted 
him  to  the  skies  in  the  newspaper,  and  you 
tear  him  to  pieces  in  the  review !”  Few 
men  have  effrontery  enough  to  stand  such 
an  accusation. 

There  is  one  more  difficulty,  and  we 
willingly  grapple  with  it.  It  is  thought 
that  critics  would  affix  their  real  names  to 
good  articles,  and  assumed  names  to  bad 
ones ;  that,  taking  advantage  of  praise,  they 
would  screen  themselves  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  abuse.  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  be  almost  insuperable ;  but  it  is  not 
true.  The  same  public  opinion  for  which 
authors  work,  and  by  which  they  live,  both 
in  a  moral  and  pecuniary  sense,  would 
here  as  elsewhere  assert  its  power.  No 
upright  man  would  do  it  at  all ; — few  men 
who  calculated  the  chances  of  detection 
would  do  it  whether  upright  or  not.  The 
upright  man  has  a  conscience — the  other 
has  a  fear.  Concealment  might  be  made  a 
punishable  offence — a  sort  of  moral  forgery ; 
and  it  would  be  more  difficult  effectually  to 
preserve  this  concealment  than  is  supposed, 
and  for  these  reasons:  — 

I.  By  affixing  the  name  to  a  series  of 
articles,  the  critic’s  style,  manner,  and 
habitual  opinion  would  become  known,  and 
afford  a  clue  to  detection.  So  that  when 
these  were  seen  under  another  name,  a 
suspicion  would  be  created,  and,  as  it  could 
only  be  suspected  when  there  was  some 
motive  for  concealment,  it  would  be  next  to 
a  certainty. 

II.  Whatever  name  were  adopted,  his 
real  name  would  be  known  to  his  editor. 
Before  that  editor  he  must  blush  at  the  mo¬ 
tive  which  prompted  concealment, — the 
motive  must  be  strong  which  would  endure 
this  humiliation  ;  unless,  therefore,  the  edi¬ 
tor  were  a  kindred  scoundrel,  concealment 
would  be  rarely  attempted  ;  and  if  he  were 
such  an  editor,  his  name  and  character 
being  known,  it  would  be  duly  estimated 
by  the  public. 

III.  Besides  the  editor,  the  printer  and 
reader  must  of  course  recognise  the  hand¬ 
writing,  and  the  address  of  the  critic,  where 
the  “  proofs”  are  to  be  sent.  Whenever 
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concealment  is  attempted  suspicion  is  cre¬ 
ated,  and  the  closer  it  is  endeavored  to 
be  kept,  the  greater  will  be  the  incitement, 
to  those  not  implicated,  to  disclose  it. 

IV.  The  editor  is  sure  to  “confiden¬ 
tially  confide”  the  secret  to  some  friend, 
who  confides  it  to  a  second,  and  a  third, 
and  so  fugit  irrevocabile  verbum  ! 

These  and  other  chances  of  detection,  es¬ 
pecially  if  backed  with  a  punishment  of  some 
sort,  would  restrain  concealment.  We  do 
not,  however,  deny  that  there  are  risks 
which  would  be  sometimes  run,  as  thieves 
well  know  the  chances  of  detection,  and  yet 
are  thieves ;  but  as  we  must  again  repeat 
that  we  only  look  for  amelioration,  and  not 
perfection,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  plan  that  would  utterly  prevent  all 
dishonesty.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 
viz.  that  the  present  system  fosters  dishon¬ 
esty,  and  affords  honesty  no  recompense. 
If  a  man  be  honest,  he  cannot  boast  of  it ;  it 
is  a  negative  virtue  ;  he  cannot  plume  him¬ 
self  on  any  particular  merit  for  having  done 
his  duty.  If  he  pursue  inflexible  justice 
for  a  series  of  years,  nobody  knows  of  it  j 
this  perhaps  is  a  small  matter,  but  remem¬ 
ber,  also,  that  if  he  pursue  inflexible  in¬ 
justice  for  a  series  of  years,  he  has  the  same 
obscure  security  ;  nobody  knows  of  it, — and 
this  is  not  a  small  matter. 

Having  demolished  this  sophism,  we 
proceed  to 

IV.  which  says :  there  is  conceit  in  the 
constant  intimation  of  an  individual  opin¬ 
ion  for  the  vague  and  mysterious  “  we.” 
Egotism  is  invariably  disgusting.  Admit¬ 
ted  :  the  perpetual  iteration  of  /  think,  I 
conceive,  it  is  my  opinion,  &c.,  would  be 
unpleasant,  if  not  arrogant ;  but  it  depends 
upon  him  that  uses  it,  not  on  the  mere  form 
of  expression. 

But  on  nearer  consideration,  is  not  this 
perpetual  indication  of  the  criticism  being 
only  an  individual,  not  a  collective,  opinion, 
a  very  truthful  and  salutary  matter  1  I( 
John  Smith  were  to  talk  of  the  aristocracy 
as  “  we,”  you  would  laugh  at  his  presump¬ 
tion  ;  yet  why  should  he  identify  himself 
with  the  voice  of  the  nation  whenever  he 
utters  his  limited  opinion  1  Besides,  after 
all,  if  egotism  is  disgusting,  is,  therefore, 
wegotism  so  fascinating  1 

V.  It  is  said  that  writers  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  perils  of  criticism  if  they  were  not 
protected.  What !  they  would  not  accept 
the  perils  of  speaking  the  truth,  of  expos¬ 
ing  sophisms,  of  correcting  false  taste,  of 
detecting  dishonest  plagiarisms  !  not  accept 
these  1  Where,  then,  is  all  that  so-much- 
boasted  “  British  spirit,”  that  we  must  needs 


show  the  most  skulking  cowardice  in  the 
pettiest  perils,  and  in  the  most  important 
causes'!  Is  it  only  our  flag 

— — “  that  braved  a  ihousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ]” 

and  were  we  all  blustering  bullies  1  Or  do 
we  face  the  cannon^s  mouth,  and  tremble 
at  an  angry  author’s  wrath  1 

This  is  all  nonsense.  No  man  ever  feared 
the  consequences  of  a  just  and  earnest 
criticism  ;  but  when  envy,  hatred,  and  mal¬ 
ice  have  dipped  the  critic’s  pen  in  gall  of 
all  uncharitableness,  and  have  ridiculed,  re¬ 
viled,  misquoted,  and  defamed, — then,  in¬ 
deed,  is  secrecy  a  blessing  !  It  is  so  plea¬ 
sant,  and  so  Christian  too,  to  stand  masked 
by  a  parapet,  and,  taking  a  steady  aim,  fire 
a  bullet  through  the  heart  of  your  enemy, 
who  falls  and  curses,  but  knows  not  his 
slayer !  It  is  so  great  and  noble  an  exer¬ 
cise  for  our  proud  and  noble  Britons  !  It 
must  tend  so  much  to  humanize  and  en¬ 
courage  virtue  (with  the  sale  of  the  jour¬ 
nal)  ! 

In  a  word,  the  man  who  fears  publicly  to 
proclaim  truth  will  privately  sell  falsehood 
at  so  much  per  sheet ;  fearing  openly  to 
confront  his  enemy,  he  will  not  fear  to  stab 
him  in  the  dark.  If  our  arguments  go  for 
nothing, — if  neither  the  implication  of  a 
man’s  self-love,  nor  the  force  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  can  make  him  conscientiously  severe, 
— surely  no  one  is  mad  enough  to  suppose 
he  would  be  so  when  that  self-love  was  not 
implicated,  and  no  public  opinion  could 
reach  him'?  This  is  the  vital  point  of  the 
question ;  responsibility  will  not  make  the 
dishonest  virtuous,  but  it  will  fix  the  waver- 

The  office  of  criticism  in  these  days 
seems  to  be  almost  as  little  understood  as 
the  science  of  criticism,  which  is  in  a  truly 
deplorable  condition.  No  man  can  read 
without  forming  an  opinion  of  some  sort, 
which  it  is  natural  he  should  express  at  all 
fitting  opportunities:  but  this  is  a  distinct 
thing  from  formal  criticism.  He  may  give 
expression  to  an  error  or  an  absurdity,  for 
which  he  must  bear  the  ridicule  consequent 
on  such  things;  this  is  no  more  than  if  he 
gave  utterance  to  an  absurdity  on  astrono¬ 
my  or  politics :  you  cannot  prevent  it,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  help  men  being  absurd. 
But  the  effect  is  very  different  when  the 
same  error  is  perpetrated  in  a  formal  criti¬ 
cism,  because  it  comes  as  no  individual 
opinion,  but  as  the  verdict  of  the  “Times,” 
which  may  make  or  mar  the  sale  of  the 
work.  This  effect  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  counteract,  because,  as  we  proved  in 
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reality,  the  opinion  is  an  individual  one,  and 
should  not  be  palmed  off  for  more  than  it 
is  worth.  It  may  not  suit  editorial  con¬ 
venience  to  have  criticism  appreciated  at 
its  just  value ;  but  it  would  suit  morality 
and  the  public  convenience  much  better. 
The  critic  who  is  appointed  as  the  public 
taster,  proclaiming  the  merits,  wholesome¬ 
ness,  and  price  of  the  various  sorts  of  men¬ 
tal  food  indiscriminately  set  before  the  na¬ 
tion,  must  have  an  eye  to  the  public  rather 
than  his  editor.  He  is  the  purifier  of  false 
tastes  and  mischievous  tendencies,  which 
always  abound  ;  the  indicator  of  hidden 
treasures,  which  the  mass  are  slow  in  de¬ 
tecting  ;  the  admirer  of  beauty,  pointing 
out  the  latent  meaning  of  a  passage  of 
“  imagination  all  compact,”  and  placing  it 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  understanding. 
This  is  the  highest  office  of  criticism — the 
translation  of  the  poet’s  emotions  into  their 
fundamental  or  correspondent  ideas. 

The  critic  having,  therefore,  to  guide  the 
public  taste,  and  regulate  it  in  the  purchase 
of  hooks,  it  is  not  unimportant  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  have  some  sort  of  corroborative  proof 
of  his  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  publicity,  which 
on  tho  one  hand  secures  a  reputation,  and 
on  the  other,  checks  presumption.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  judge  is  that  he  know 
something  of  the  matter  judged  ;  this  is 
never  to  be  ascertained  at  present.  There 
are  many  very  worthy  people  and  very  con¬ 
fident  critics  who  would 
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if  you  placed  before  them  Laplace’s  “  Me-  j 
canique  Celeste,”  or  Fichte’s  “  Wissens- 1 
chaftelshre,”  and  honestly  tell  you,  that  for  | 
their  parts,  they  did  not  understand  much  | 
of  the  subject ;  so  that  you  would  attach  I 
no  great  value  to  their  opinion.  There  is  j 
no  harm  in  this:  each  man  “in  his  time' 
plays  many  parts,”  but  is  proficient  in  few  ! 
matters,  and  you  only  heed  his  opinion  on  ' 
those  matters.  But  under  the  present  sys- ; 
tern,  if  a  critic  speaks  on  a  subject  he  does  | 
not  understand,  who  is  to  confront  him  1  ■ 
Who  is  to  say,  “  Why  B.,  you  reviewed  j 
D ’s  Mathematics :  you  don’t  understand 
Mathematics  !”  Who  can  put  so  pertinent 
a  question  to  so  impertinent  a  critic,  shroud¬ 
ed  in  the  “  Wei” 

This  is  no  caricature.  Men  in  conscious 
security  discourse  on  all  matters  with  the 
same  enviable  fluency  ;  the  current  formulse 
and  cant  terms  of  criticism  are  indiscrimi¬ 
nately’^  applied,  and  we  have  critics  of  paint¬ 
ing,  ignorant  of  complementary  colors,  talk- 
ing  profusely  about  “breadth,”  “tone,’' 
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“handling,”  “chiaroscuro,”  &:c.;  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Michael  Angelo’s  “Last  Judgment” 
wants  repose ;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  constant¬ 
ly  see  a  singer  praised  for  “great  breadth 
of  style!”  There  is  an  education  required 
for  the  man  of  science — there  is  an  educa¬ 
tion  required  for  the  artist;  but  for  those 
who  are  to  judge  the  productions  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  art,  no  education  is  thought  to 
be  required.  It  is  a  glorious  democracy, 
wherein  every  citizen  may  aim  at  the  high¬ 
est  honors ;  accordingly’,  any  one  who  can 
write  at  all  is  thought,  and  thinks  himself, 
competent  to  the  task  of  criticism ;  a  month’s 
diligent  perusal  of  the  journals  and  reviews 
will  soon  place  him  au  courant  of  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  terms  to  be  employed,  and  of  all 
the  reputations  to  be  respected ;  he  then 
takes  up  the  pen,  and  plunges  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  all  the  fervor  of  ignorance. 

It  will  perhaps  be  answered,  that  we  are 
speaking  only  of  the  “  small  fry but 
though,  in  truth,  the  “large  fry” come  very 
much  under  the  same  category’,  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  precisely  these  “small 
fry,”  from  their  number  and  security’,  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  mischief.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  “silent  contempt”  with 
which  we  are  told  to  treat  them  when 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  address  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  unsuspecting  read¬ 
ers  who  are  guided  by  them  1  Does  not 
everybody  know’  the  impetus  given  to  the 
sale  of  a  w’ork  from  a  favorable  notice  in 
the  “Times'!”  and  shall  such  an  impetus 
be  disregarded,  or  is  it  unimportant  to 
know  by  whom  the  notice  w’as  w’ritten '! 

Take  a  glaring  instance.  Mr.  Whewell’s 
“History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences”  is  to 
be  review’ed,  and  such  a  subject  can  only 
be  spoken  of  by’  men  profoundly  versed  in 
it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  know  on  w’hose  ipse  dixit  it  is  to 
believe  that  the  w’ork  is  very  profound  or 
very  flashy’;  the  critic  must  be  a  man  of 
sufficient  acquirements,  and  w’ith  a  repu¬ 
tation  to  peril,  otherw’ise  he  must  stop  to 
prove  every’  assertion  ; — an  endless  task. 
No  one  doubts  this;  but  somehow’ people 
never  think  the  same  caution  necessary 
with  regard  to  w’orks  of  art  or  speculative 
philosophy.  Anybody  may  criticise  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  a  poem — no  education  is  necessary 
for  that,  they’  think.  The  result  is  legible 
on  all  sides. 

Yet  if  a  book  be  praised  or  abused,  both 
public  and  author  have  a  right  to  know  on 
W’hose  authority’  they  are  to  purchase — on 
whose  authority  they’  are  pronounced  asses. 
If  a  man  tells  you  that  your  poem  is  not  ad- 
mired,  and  your  irritable  self-love  snappish- 
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ly  demands  by  whom,  and  he  answers,  “  By 
my  landlady,”  your  choler  subsides,  and  you 
“  smile  superior.”  Indeed,  it  would  save 
authors  a  pang  if  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  abused,  as  it  would  lessen  their  self- 
congratulation  if  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  eulogized.  As  Yriarte  says — 

“  Garde  para  su  regalo 
Es:a  sentencia  un  aiitor  : 

Si  el  sabio  no  aprueba,  male  ; 

Si  el  necio  applaude,  peor.” 

A.  once  met*B.,  a  brother  author,  who, 
with  the  keen  malice  of  a  fiend,  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  the  dreadful  abuse  with 
which  his  (A.’s)  work  had  been  treated  in 
a  certain  journal,  and  began  deploring  with 
him  on  the  subject.  “  Abused  me  !”  replied 
A. ;  “  very  natural  too — didn’t  they  praise 
you  ]” 

In  a  word,  the  anonymous  has  prevented 
the  necessity  for  critical  education,  and  we 
see  no  portion  of  literature  in  so  decrepit  a 
state  as  criticism:  it  is  the  eunuch  of  lite¬ 
rature — incapable  itself,  it  is  set  to  watch 
over  the  capacity  of  others  ;  and  the  best 
argument  for  its  faithful  defence  of  morality 
consists  in  its  own  unbridled  licentiousness. 
Pimp  and  pander  to  the  worst  of  passions, 
it  has  the  tenderest  susceptibility  to  the 
faults  and  the  keenest  nostril  to  the  “  taint” 
of  its  enemies.  It  always  stabs  in  the  name 
of  public  morals — it  slanders  on  religious 
scruples.  While  lauding  to  the  skies  the 
corrupt  literature  of  its  own  party,  it  “shud¬ 
ders”  at  the  thought  of  a  “French  novel;” 

while  deifying - ,  it  curses  George  Sand. 

Oh,  it  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  in  a  free 
and  glorious  country! 

The  patronage  of  ignorance  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  careless  speaking  (with  an 
allowable  limit  of  lying  and  slandering)  have 
of  course  prevented  any  science  of  criticism 
becoming  possible ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all  principle  (moral  as  well  as  critical) 
whereby  to  justify  admiration,  the  safest 
and  commonest  procedure  has  naturally 
been  one  of  absolute  negation.  To  praise 
when  every  body  is  abusing,  requires  a 
knowledge  few  critics  possess:  besides,  to 
find  fault,  is  showing  so  enviable  a  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  artist — had  only  we  been 
consulted  I 

“C’est  dotnmage,  Garo.qne  tu  n’est  point  entre, 
Au  conseil  de  celui  qne  prSche  ton  cure, 

Tout  en  eut  ete  mieux.” 

Then  the  finding  fault  is  so  easy,  when 
no  conscience  or  knowledge  of  the  matter 
interferes.  “  You  have  only,”  as  Gothe 
says,  “to  apply  a  different  standard  from 
that  of  the  author,  and  he  is  sure  to  have 
failed.”  Modern  critics  are  mostly  disci¬ 
ples  of  Descartes,  starting  from  universal 
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doubt ;  and  as  their  great  master  began  the 
ascending  series  of  belief  by  belief  in  his 
own  existence,  so  they  begin  with  a  vivid 
belief  in  their  own  excellence — where  they 
mostly  stop. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  we  remem¬ 
bered  that  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  had,  some 
years  ago,  ably  ars^ued  the  matter  in  his 
“England  and  the  English,” and  on  turning 
to  the  work  were  gratified  to  find  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  views  therein  expressed. 
He  is  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and 
to  speak  feelingly ;  for,  independent  of  his 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  literature, 
he  has  suffered  as  much  as  almost  any  man 
from  anonymous  slander  and  abuse.  Many 
as  have  been  the  critical  objections,  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  been  exceeded  by  the  moral 
and  personal  attacks.  He  therefore  antici¬ 
pates  much  of  what  we  have  said ;  and  in 
acknowledging  his  priority,  we  are  anxious 
also  to  enforce  our  arguments  with  his  au¬ 
thority.  “There  is  no  shame,”  he  says, 
“where  there  is  no  exposure  ;  where  there 
is  no  shame,  there  is  no  honesty.”  There 
lies  the  whole  rationale  of  anonymous  criti¬ 
cism  !  In  the  following  passage,  he  humor¬ 
ously  describes  a  great  evil: 

“Nearly  all  criticism  at  this  day  is  the  public 
effect  of  private  acquaintance.  When  a  work  has 
been  generally  praised  in  the  reviews,  even  if  de¬ 
servedly,  nine  times  out  of  tun  the  author  has  se¬ 
cured  a  large  connection  with  the  press.  Good 
heavens  !  what  machinery  do  we  not  see  exerted 
to  gut  a  book  tenderly  nursed  into  vigor.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  critic  is  dishonest  in  his  partiality; 
perhaps  he  may  be  actuated  by  feelings  that,  judged 
by  the  test  of  private  sentiments,  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  fair  and  praiseworthy.  *  Ah,  poor  So-and-so’s 
book  ;  well,  it  is  no  great  things ;  but  So-and-so  is 
a  good  fellow ;  I  must  give  him  a  helping  hand.* 

“  ‘  C - has  sent  me  his  book  to  review ;  that’s 

a  bore,  as  it’s  devilish  bad ;  but  as  he  knows  I  shall 
be  his  critic,  I  must  be  civil.’ 

“*  What,  D.’s  poems!  it  would  be  unhandsome 
to  abuse  them,  after  all  his  kindness  to  me :  after 
dining  at  his  house  yesterday.*  Such,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  private  feelings,  which  it  may  be  easy  to 
censure,  and  which  the  critic  himself  will  laugh¬ 
ingly  allow  you  to  blame,  color  the  tone  of  the  great 
mass  of  reviews.  This  veil,  so  complete  to  the 
world,  is  no  veil  to  the  book-writing  friends  of  the 
person  who  uses  it.  They  know  the  hand  which 
deals  the  blow,  or  lends  the  help ;  and  the  critic 
willingly  does  a  kind  thing  by  his  friend,  because 
it  is  never  known  that  in  so  doing  he  has  done  an 
1  unjust  one  by  the  public.** 

Another  passage,  bearing  on  a  former  part 
of  our  argument,  we  may  cite  as  full  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  propriety : 

“An  argument  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of 
anonymous  criticism,  so  truly  absurd,  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  alluding  to,  were  it  not  so  often  al¬ 
leged,  and  so  often  suffered  to  escape  unridiculed. 
It  is  this :  that  the  critic  can  thus  take  certain  lib. 
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erties  with  the  author  with  impunity ;  that  he  may 
be  witty  or  severe,  without  the  penally  of  being 
shot.  Now’,  of  what  nature  is  that  criticism  which 
would  draw  down  the  author’s  cartel-of-w’ar  upon 
the  critic  ?  It  is  not  an  age  for  duels  on  light  of- 
fences  and  vague  grounds.  An  author  would  be 
laughed  at,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  for  calling  out  a  man  for  abusing  his  book  ; 
for  saying  that  he  wrote  bad  grammar,  and  w’as  a 
wretched  poet.  If  the  author  w’ere  such  a  fool  as, 
on  mere  literary  groun*!,  to  challenge  a  critic,  the 
critic  would  scarcely  be  such  a  fool  os  to  go  out 
with  him.  ‘  Ay,’  says  the  critic,  ‘  if  I  only  abuse 
his  book ;  but  what  if  1  abuse  his  person  1  1  may 

censure  his  w'ork  safely ;  but  supposing  I  want  to 
insinuate  something  against  his  character  V  True, 
now  we  understand  each  other ;  that  is  indeed  the 
question.  I  turn  round  at  once  from  you,  sir,  the 
critic — 1  appeal  to  the  public.  I  ask  them  where 
is  the  benefit,  what  the  advantage  of  attacking  a 
man’s  person,  not  his  book  :  his  character,  not  his 
composition  1  Is  criticism  to  be  the  act  of  personal 
vituperation  ?  then  let  us  send  to  Billingsgate  for 
our  reviewers,  and  have  something  racy  and  idiom¬ 
atic,  at  least,  in  the  w  ay  of  slang.  What  purpose 
salutary  to  literature  is  served  by  hearing  that  Haz- 
litt  had  pimples  on  his  face  ?  How  are  jxior  Byron’s 
errors  amended,  by  filthily  groping  among  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  private  life ;  by  the  muttered  slanders ; 
by  the  broad  falsehoods,  which  filled  the  anonymous 
channels  of  the  press  1  Was  it  not  this  system  of 
espionage,  more  than  any  other  cause,  which  dark¬ 
ened  with  gloomy  suspicion  that  mind,  originally 
80  noble  1  Was  not  the  stinging  of  the  lip  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  stung  heart  ?  Slandered  by  others,  his 
irritable  mind  retaliated  by  slander  in  return  ;  the 
openness  visible  in  his  early  character,  hardened 
into  insincerity,  the  constant  product  of  suspicion, 
and  instead  of  correcting  the  author,  this  species 
of  criticism  contributed  to  deprave  the  man.” 

It  is,  in  truth,  very  curious  to  consider 
the  arguments  by  which  the  anonymous  is 
defended,  and  to  see  how  uniformly  they 
resolve  themselves  into  personal  conveni¬ 
ences  instead  of  duties — into  radical  iniqui¬ 
ties  instead  of  honest  obstacles.  There  is 
something  remarkable  in  the  way  in  which 
the  moralities  of  the  question  are  coolly  set 
aside  for  the  conveniences;  how  duty  be¬ 
comes  merged  in  the  greater  feeling  of  ex¬ 
tra  trouble  or  more  restricted  speech  !  The 
honest  laborer,  observing  the  glass  at  ninety 
degrees,  declares  gaining  his  bread  by  the 
sw’eat  of  his  brow  at  such  a  temperature  to 
be  “full  of  practical  inconvenience,”  and 
prefers,  therefore,  disregarding  the  baker’s 
“  theory  of  prices,”  and  steals  a  loaf.  Tried 
for  the  offence,  it  is  pronounced  iniquitous 
in  the  name  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  luxurious  critic,  averse  to  trouble,  con¬ 
demns  a  work  it  would  be  fatiguing  to  read 
through,  and  \vith  this  condemnation  robs 
the  poor  author  of  many  loaves  and  of  many 
joys — chills  public  enthusiasm  and  publish- 
er’s  confidence,  and  tortures  the  author’s 
self-love.  No  trial  is  possible  in  this  case, 
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for  it  is  pronounced  “  inevitable,”  if  not  just, 
by  that  august  formula,  “public  morality.” 

But  who,  then,  are  critics,  that  they  should 
torture  and  defame  with  impunity  1  What 
moral  inquisition  is  this,  before  whose  secret 
tribunal  all  are  liable  to  be  arraigned,  con¬ 
demned,  and  tortured,  no  one  knowing  his 
accuser]  Why  is  duty  sacred  to  all  men 
but  critics  1  VVhy  is  cowardice  disgraceful 
to  all  men  but  to  critics'!  These  questions 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  get  answered.  The 
only  defences  are  those  wffich  more  deci¬ 
sively  fix  the  iniquity  of  the  practice. 

We  have  now  to  appeal  to  the  press  itself 
for  a  refutation  or  reform.  If  it  accept  our 
challenge,  it  must  either  prove  its  present 
practice  not  iniquitous,  or  else  inevitable. 
If  it  can  do  neither  of  these,  it  must  show 
why  the  brandmark  of  contempt  should  not 
be  stamped  upon  it.  We  have  endeavored 
to  lay  bare  the  sophisms  with  which  men 
cheat  themselves,  and  we  “pause  for  a  re¬ 
ply.”  Silent  contempt  is  a  cheap  refutation, 
but  an  unsatisfactory  one ;  and  if  the  press 
have  none  other,  it  is  in  a  bad  state.  We 
accuse  no  one — but  attack  the  system.  We 
have  throughout  abstained  from  all  person¬ 
ality,  and  consequently  deprived  ourselves 
of  many  a  striking  illustration,  both  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  malevolence  ;  but  by  this  means 
we  have  kept  the  question  on  abstract 
ground,  where  all  men  may  meet  and  argue. 
We  must  again  repeat,  that  the  honorable 
exceptions  to  our  sweeping  assertions,  it 
would  have  been  tedious  and  invidious,  if 
not  impossible,  to  specify  :  every  man  who 
knows  himself  honest,  will  be  calm — every 
one  who  smarts  under  the  accusation,  de¬ 
serves  it.  G.  H.  L. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Although  our  readers  had  somewhat  of  Mr.  Bor¬ 
row  in  the  February  number,  we  feel  satisfied  they 
will  be  ready  to  hear  more  of  him.  The  subsequent 
article  is  from  a  different  source,  in  another  style, 
and  presents  extracts  from  the  book  altogether 
diverse  from  those  quoted  in  the  article  from  the 
London  Quarterly. — Ed. 

From  the  Examiner. 

The  Bible  in  Spain  ;  or  the  Journeys,  JIdven- 
tures,  and  Imprisonments  of  an  English¬ 
man,  in  an  Attempt  to  circulate  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  Peninsula.  By  George  Bor¬ 
row,  Author  of  the  “  Gypsies  of  Spain.” 
3  vols.  Murray. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  book.  Highly 
as  we  praised  the  Gypsies  of  Spain,  much  as 
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we  had  reason  to  expect  from  any  subse¬ 
quent  effort  of  the  writer,  we  were  certainly 
not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  striking  as 
this.  Apart  from  its  adventurous  interest, 
its  literary  merit  is  extraordinary.  Never 
was  book  more  legibly  impressed  with  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  genius. 

As  the  living  Alguazil  of  Madrid,  notwith- 
standing  the  modern  reality  of  round  hat, 
coat,  and  pantaloons,  at  once  recalled  to 
Mr.  Borrow  the  immortal  truth  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  spy  and  informer  of  Le  Sage — we  say 
of  the  Bible  in  Spain^  that  notwithstanding 
its  sober,  grave,  and  truthful  pretensions,  it 
has  of  nothing  reminded  us  so  much  as  of 
dear  delightful  Gil  Bias.  It  has  surprising 
vigor,  raciness,  and  originality  of  style  ; 
the  combination,  in  its  narrative  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  minuteness,  vivacity,  and  local 
truth ;  it  has  wonderful  variety  of  grades  of 
character,  and  an  unceasingly  animated 
interest  of  adventure ;  notwithstanding  some 
peculiar  and  strongly-marked  opinions  of 
the  writer,  it  has  a  wide  tolerance  and  an 
untiring  sympathy  j  notwithstanding  the 
gravity  of  its  purpose,  its  tone  is  gay,  good- 
humored,  witty  and  light-hearted :  in  a 
word,  it  is  a  captivating  book.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  made  so  good  a  hero  to  himself 
as  Mr.  Borrow.  He  is  of  heroic  stuff. 
Without  a  pretence  or  an  affectation,  he  is 
constantly  before  us  :  never  compromising 
a  single  opinion,  he  never  forfeits  a  single 
sympathy.  He  is  so  evidently  a  pure-mind¬ 
ed,  sincere,  and  honest  man.  He  believes, 
loves,  endures — or  he  disbelieves,  hates, 
contests — with  almost  childish  singleness 
and  truth  of  heart.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
doubt  his  creed  in  religion  as  to  question 
his  charity  in  social  practice.  You  may 
think  the  one  as  narrow  and  sectarian  as 
you  please,  but  you  cannot  deny  the  univer¬ 
sality  and  gentleness  of  the  other.  He 
shakes  hands  with  the  thief  and  translates 
the  New’  Testament  for  him.  He  lays  aside 
even  religious  pretensions,  when  respect 
and  the  means  of  influence  are  to  be  other¬ 
wise  attained  ;  and  becomes  vagabond  and 
gypsy,  when  to  be  merely  an  honest  man 
engaged  in  a  righteous  cause  had  been  to 
be  nothing.  Wonderful  are  his  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Even  the  greatest  rascals  of  Madrid, 
Alguazils  themselves,  are  brought  to  a  pause 
by  one  who  understands  the  seven  gypsy 
jargons,  and  can  ride  a  horse  or  dart  a 
knife  with  the  best  Andalusian  of  them 
all. 

These  qualities,  w’e  say,  make  a  hero  of 
Mr.  Borrow,  and  w^hether  he  is  with  robbers, 
priests,  or  politicians,  give  us  almost  the 
same  kind  of  interest  that  w’e  take  in  Le 


Sage’s  hero,  in  the  thieves’  cavern,  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  palace,  or  the  minister’s  bureau. 
The  Bible  occupies  a  less  important  part  of 
the  narrative :  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Borrow. 

In  speaking  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  we 
described  the  writer’s  mission  to  that  coun¬ 
try  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  sudden 
break  up  of  the  priestly  pow’er  seemed  to 
hold  forth  reasonable  hope  of  success  for 
such  a  mission,  and  Mr.  Borrow  not  only 
took  large  quantities  of  a  Portuguese  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Scriptures  with  him,  but  authori¬ 
ty,  if  he  could  get  the  needful  sanction  from 
the  Spanish  Government,  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  a  Spanish  Bible  at  Madrid,  and 
to  undertake  its  distribution  in  the  provin¬ 
ces.  He  found  himself  beset  by  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  but  though  the  zealous  kind¬ 
ness  and  support  of  Lord  Clarendon  failed 
to  procure  him  the  formal  license  he  sought, 
it  enabled  him  to  do  many  things  which  the 
authorities  were  content  to  wink  at.  He 
printed  his  Bible,  and  even  wrote  and  print¬ 
ed  a  translation — the  first  ever  made  of 
any  book  whatever — of  one  of  the  gospels 
into  the  gypsy  dialect  of  Spain.  But  he 
seems  to  have  made  little  actual  way  in 
their  distribution.  A  great  number  appear 
to  have  taken  them  without  any  clear  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  good  use  of  them,  and  a 
greater  number  to  have  rejected  them  very 
nearly  in  the  spirit  of  Mendizabal.  My  good 
sir — said  that  minister  to  Mr.  Borrow — “it 
is  not  Bibles  we  w’ant,  but  rather  guns  and 
gunpow'der,  to  put  down  the  rebels  with, 
and  above  all,  money,  that  w'e  may  pay  the 
troops ;  whenever  you  come  with  these 
three  things  you  shall  have  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  if  not,  we  really  can  dispense  with 
your  visits,  however  great  the  honor.”  Still 
he  succeeded  in  not  a  few  instances ;  and  to 
note  his  pious  and  devout  rapture  when  he 
does  succeed,  is  not  less  pleasing  to  the 
earnest  reader,  than  to  mark  his  cheerful 
unquenched  sanguine  hope,  when  he  tho¬ 
roughly  fails. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Bible  in  Spain  is 
quite  apart  from  the  amount  of  good  fortune 
that  attended  the  missionary  labors  of  its 
writer.  He  was  five  years  in  the  country, 
mixed  with  almost  every  class,  and  under¬ 
went  every  kind  of  adventure.  He  associa¬ 
ted  with  gypsies,  ministers,  robbers,  and 
priests :  he  was  one  with  every  class,  in  the 
forest,  the  field,  the  hut,  the  posada,  the 
prison,  and  the  palace.  He  reports  a  stir¬ 
ring  scene,  a  noble  landscape,  a  humorous 
and  characteristic  dialogue,  with  the  pic¬ 
turesque  force,  the  dramatic  gayety  of  Le 
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Sage,  with  the  pains-taking  truth, the  minute 
reality  of  De  Foe.  He  had  no  mere  party 
opinions — having  lived  too  long  with  “  Rom- 
many  Chals  ”  to  be  of  any  politics  but 
gypsy  politics — and  he  saw'  the  peasants  of 
every  grade  and  in  every  circumstance.  For 
the  most  part  he  was  as  one  of  themselves  : 
travelling  as  a  gypsy,  a  “London  Caloro,” 
with  gypsies  for  servants  and  friends. 

To  overrate  the  value  of  opinions  formed 
by  such  a  man  wdth  such  means  of  judg¬ 
ment,  would  be  impossible.  And  Mr.  Bor- 
row’s  opinions  of  the  Spanish  people  agree 
with  those  of  the  best  observers  that  have 
been  competent  to  give  evidence  on  this 
subjecL  For  the  higher  and  ‘  better’  classes 
he  says  little,  but  he  maintains  the  common 
people  to  be  sound  at  the  core.  The  lamen¬ 
table  and  the  reprehensible  he  found  among 
them,  but  neighbored  by  more  that  was 
noble  and  to  be  admired :  much  savage  and 
horrible  crime  he  encountered,  as  how  could 
it  otherwise  be  in  a  country  so  afflicted,  but 
of  low  vulgar  vice  he  appears  to  have  seen 
little.  In  a  w  ord,  he  bears  strong  testimony 
to  the  natural  vigor  and  resources  of  Spain, 
and  to  the  fact  that  she  is  still  a  pow'erful 
and  unexhausted  country,  and  her  children 
still  to  a  certain  extent  a  high-minded  and 
great  people.  We  rejoice  above  all  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  imbecile,  cruel,  and 
contemptible  Carlos  is  generally  hated,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  spirited  Basques,  and 
that  priestcraft  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
Mr  Borrow  continually  exults  with  jovial 
epithets  of  scorn  over  the  utterly  fallen,  and 
prostrate,  and  never  again  to  be  lifted  up, 
power  of  the  Pope.  “Utideceive  yourself, 
Latusclia,”  says  the  excellent  Borrow,  “you 
have  lost  all  your  power!” 

It  is  a  good  scene  where  he  bethinks 
himself  of  these  things  as  they  are  conduct¬ 
ing  him  into  the  prison  at  Madrid,  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  bounds  in  some  of  the  duties  of  his 
mission.  The  court  he  is  taken  across  is 
that  where  the  last  prince  of  the  Austrian 
line  was  wont  to  enjoy  his  auto-da-fes — 
licking  his  lips  betw'een  each  batch  of  suf¬ 
ferers,  and  wiping  a  face  that  perspired  with 
the  heat  and  w'as  black  with  the  smoke  of 
the  burnings.  So,  crossing  this  court,  how 
natural  was  it  that  the  dauntless  Borrow' 
should  bethink  him  of  the  past.  “  Here  am 
I — I  who  have  done  more  to  wound  Popery 
than  all  the  poor  Christian  martyrs  that 
ever  suffered  in  this  accursed  square — here 
am  I,  merely  sent  to  prison,  from  which  I 
am  sure  to  be  liberated  in  a  few  days  with 
credit  and  applause.  Pope  of  Rome !  1 

believe  you  malicious  as  ever,  but  you 
are  sadly  deficient  in  power.  You  are  be- 
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come  paralytic,  Batuscha !  and  your  club 
has  degenerated  into  a  crutch.”  Nay,  not 
w  ith  the  weight  of  a  sick  man’s  crutch  did 
it  descend  on  Borrow'.  He  had  hardly  got 
into  prison,  when  they  implored  him  to  go 
quietly  out.  But  he  would  have  revenge, 
and  submission,  and  his  imprisoners  on 
their  knees  to  him  ;  moreover,  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  see  all  the  tenants  of  the  prison 
since  he  was  there:  and  so  our  gallant  Bor¬ 
row,  waited  on  with  Castilian  courtesy  and 
politeness  by  a  rascal  of  a  jailer,  staid  out 
several  days  in  the  prison  of  Madrid. 

Here  is  one  of  his  many  admirable  scenes, 
taken  in  the  interior  : 

‘‘  Observe,  ye  vain  and  frivolous,  how  vanity  and 
crime  harmonize.  The  Spanish  robbers  are  as 
fond  of  this  species  of  display  as  their  brethren  of 
other  lands,  and,  whether  in  prison  or  out  of  it, 
are  never  so  happy  as  when,  decked  out  in  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  white  linen,  they  can  loll  in  the  sun,  or 
walk  jauntily  up  and  down.  Snow.white  linen, 
indeed,  constitutes  the  principal  feature  in  the 
robber  foppery  of  Spain.  Neither  coat  nor  jacket 
is  worn  over  the  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which  are 
wide  and  flowing,  only  a  waistcoat  of  green  or 
blue  silk,  with  an  abundance  of  silver  buttons, 
which  are  intended  more  for  show  than  use,  as  the 
vest  is  seldom  buttoned.  Then  there  are  wide 
trousers,  something  after  the  Turkish  fashion  ; 
around  the  waist  is  a  crimson  faja  or  girdle,  and 
about  the  head  is  tied  a  gaudily  colored  handker¬ 
chief  from  the  loom  of  Barcelona  ;  light  pumps 
and  silk  stockings  complete  the  robber’s  array. 
This  dress  is  picturesque  enough,  and  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  fine  sunshiny  weather  of  the  Peninsula  ; 
there  is  a  dash  of  effeminacy  about  it,  however, 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  robber’s  desperate  trade. 
It  must  not,  how  ever,  be  supposed  that  it  is  every 
robber  who  can  indulge  in  all  this  luxury  ;  there 
are  various  grades  of  thieves,  some  poor  enough, 
with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them.  Perhaps  in  the 
crowded  prison  of  Madrid,  there  w'ere  not  more 
than  twenty  who  exhibited  the  dress  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  above  ;  these  were  jente  de 
repittacioiu  tip-top  thieves,  mostly  young  fellows, 
w'bo,  though  they  had  no  money  of  their  own, 
w  ere  supported  in  prison  by  their  majas  and  ami- 
gas,  females  of  a  certain  class,  who  form  friend¬ 
ships  with  robbers,  and  whose  glory  and  delight  it 
is  to  administer  to  the  vanity  of  these  fellows  with 
the  w'ages  of  their  own  shame  and  abasement. 
These  females  supplied  their  cortejos  with  the 
snowy  linen,  washed,  perhaps,  by  their  own  hands 
in  the  waters  of  the  Manzanarcs,  for  the  display  of 
the  Sunday,  when  they*wouId  themselves  make 
their  appearance  dressed  k  la  inaja,  and  from  the 
corridors  would  gaze  with  admiring  eyes  upon  the 
robbers  vaporing  about  the  court. 

“  Amongst  those  of  the  snowy  linen  who  most 
particularly  attracted  my  attention,  were  a  father 
and  son  ;  the  former  was  a  tall  athletic  figure  of 
about  thirty,  by  profession  a  house-breaker,  and 
celebrated  throughout  Madrid  for  peculiar  dexteri¬ 
ty  which  he  exhibited  in  his  calling.  lie  was  now 
in  prison  for  a  rather  atrocious  murder,  committed 
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in  the  dead  of  nigrht,  in  a  house  at  Caramanchel, 
in  which  his  only  accomplice  was  his  son,  a  child 
under  seven  years  of  age.  ‘  The  apple,’  as  the 
Danes  say,  ‘  had  not  fallen  far  from  the  tree  ;*  the 
imp  was  in  every  respect  the  counterpart  of  the 
father,  though  in  miniature.  He,  too,  wore  the 
robber  shirt  sleeves,  the  robber  waistcoat  with  the 
silver  buttons,  the  robber  kerchief  round  his  brow, 
and,  ridiculous  enough,  a  long  Manchegan  knife  in 
the  crimson  faja.  He  was  evidently  the  pride  of  the 
ruffian  father,  who  took  all  imaginable  care  of 
this  chick  of  the  gallows,  wotild  dandle  h  im  on 
his  knee,  and  would  occasionally  take  the  cigar 
from  his  own  moustached  lips,  and  insert  it  in  the 
urchin’s  mouth.  The  boy  was  the  pet  of  the  court, 
for  the  father  was  one  of  the  valientes  of  the  prison, 
and  those  who  feared  his  powess,  and  wished  to  pay 
their  court  to  him,  were  always  fondling  the  child. 
What  an  enigma  is  this  world  of  ours  !  How  dark 
and  mysterious  are  the  sources  of  what  is  called 
crime  and  virtue  !  If  that  infant  wretch  become 
eventually  a  murderer  like  his  father,  is  he  to  blame'? 
Fondled  by  robbers,  already  dressed  as  a  robber, 
born  of  a  robber  whose  own  history  was  perhaps 
similar.  Is  it  right  .  v  .  .” 

No — most  excellent,  true-hearted  Bor¬ 
row.  We  supply  the  blank  which  a  Bible 
missionary  could  hardly  fill,  and  answer  it 
is  not  right. 

The  gypsy  illustrations  have  almost  great¬ 
er  interest  than  those  of  the  former  work, ; 
in  which  there  are  no  such  amusing  dia¬ 
logues  as  those  of  the  old  Kommany  hag 
with  her  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  Lon¬ 
don  Caloro,  and  no  scenes  so  good  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  little  posado  out 
of  Badajoz,  when  our  hero  gets  into  a  scrape 
by  indiscreet  use  of  the  Calo  or  of  gypsy 
language.  No  sooner  is  it  heard  that  one 
of  two  ill-looking  fellows,  with  enormous 
moustaches,  turns  round  from  his  cigar  and 
swears  that  if  he  catches  another  word  of 
Calo,  he  will  cudgel  the  bones  of  Borrow, 
and  send  him  flying  over  the  house-tops 
with  a  kick  of  his  foot. 

“  ‘  You  would  do  right,’  said  his  companion :  *  the 
insolence  of  these  gypsies  is  no  longer  to  be  borne. 
When  I  am  at  Merida  or  Badajoz  I  go  to  the  merca- 
do,  and  there  in  a  corner  stand  the  accursed  gypsies 
jabbering  to  each  other  in  a  speech  which  I  under¬ 
stand  not.  ‘  Gypsy,  gentlemen,’  say  I  to  one  of 
them,  *  what  will  you  have  for  that  donkey  ?’  ‘  I  will 
have  ten  dollars  for  it,  Caballero  nacional,  says  the 
gypsy;  ‘it  is  the  best  donkey  in  all  Spain.’  ‘I 
should  like  to  see  its  paces,’  say  I.  That  you  shall, 
most  valorous,’  says  the  gypsy,  and  jumping  upon 
its  back,  he  puts  it  to  its  paces,  first  of  ail  whispering 
something  into  its  ear  in  Calo,  and  truly  the  paces 
of  the  donkey  are  most  wonderful,  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  before.  *  I  think  it  will  just  suit  me,’ 
and  after  looking  at  it  awhile,  I  take  out  the  money 
and  pay  for  it.  ‘I  shall  go  to  my  house,’  says  the 
gypsy ;  and  off  he  runs.  ‘  I  shall  go  to  my  village,’ 
say  I,  and  I  mount  the  donkey.  ‘  Vamonos,’  say  I, 
but  the  donkey  won’t  move.  I  give  him  a  switch. 


but  I  don’t  get  on  the  better  for  that.  *  How  is 
this  V  say  I,  and  I  fall  to  spurring  him.  What 
happens  then,  brother  7  The  wizard  no  sooner 
feels  the  prick  than  he  bucks  down,  and  flings  me 
over  his  head  into  the  fango.  I  get  up  and  look 
about  me ;  there  stands  the  donkey,  staring  at  me^ 
and  there  stand  the  whole  gypsy  canaille,  squinting 
at  me  with  their  filmy  eyes.  ‘  Where  is  the  scamp 
who  has  sold  me  this  piece  of  furniture!’  I  shout. 

‘  He  is  gone  to  Granada,  Valorous,*  says  one. 

‘  He  is  gone  to  his  kindred  among  the  Moors,*  says 
another.  ‘  I  just  saw  him  running  over  the  fields, 

in  the  direction  of - ,  with  the  devil  close  behind 

him,’  says  a  third.  In  a  W'ord,  I  am  tricked,  I 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  donkey  ;  no  one,  how’ever, 
will  buy  him  ;  he  is  a  Calo  donkey,  and  every 
person  avoids  him.  At  last  the  gypsies  offer  thirty 
rials  for  him ;  and  after  much  chaffering  I  am  glad 
to  get  red  of  him  at  two  dollars.  It  is  all  a  trick, 
however  ;  he  returns  to  his  master,  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  share  the  spoils  among  them.  All  ?which 
villany  would  be  prevented,  in  my  opinion,  were  the 
Calo  language  not  spoken  ;  for  what  but  the  word  of 
a  Calo  could  have  induced  the  donkey  to  behave  in 
such  an  unaccountable  manner  1” 

It  is  diflicult  to  be  moderate  in  our  ex¬ 
tracts,  but  have  we  not  said  enough  to  send 
the  reader  to  the  book  itself  1 

THE  GOATHERD  AND  HIS  FAITH. 

“Upon  the  shoulder  of  the 'goatherd  was  a 
beast,  which  he  told  me  was  a  lontra,  or  otter,  which 
he  had  lately  caught  in  the  neighboring  brook  ;  it 
had  a  string  round  its  neck,  which  was  attached  to 
his  arm.  At  his  left  side  was  a  bag,  from  the  top 
of  which  peered  the  heads  of  two  or  three  singpi- 
lar  looking  animals,  and  at  his  right  was  squatted 
the  sullen  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  endeavoring 
to  tame  ;  his  whole  appearance  was  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  savage  and  wild.  Afier  a  little  conversation, 
such  as  those  who  meet  on  the  road  frequently  hold, 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  read,  but  he  made  me  no  an¬ 
swer.  I  then  inquired  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  God  or 
Jesus  Christ ;  he  looked  me  fixedly  in  the  face  for  a 
moinenr,  and  then  tu^’ned  his  countenance  towards 
the  sun,  wliich  was  beginning  to  sink  in  the  west, 
nodded  to  it,  and  then  again  looked  fixedly  upon 
mo.  I  believe  that  I  understood  the  mute  reply, 
which  probably  was,  that  it  w'as  God  who  made 
that  glorious  light  w'hich  illumes  and  gladdens  all 
creation;  and  gratified  with  that  belief,  I  left  him, 
and  hastened  after  my  companions,  who  were  by 
this  time  a  considerable  way  in  advance.” 

A  CATALAN  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

“  There  was  one  in  particular,  a  burly,  savage¬ 
looking  fellow,  of  about  forty,  whose  conduct  was 
atrocious ;  he  sat  w'ith  his  wife,  or  perhaps  concu¬ 
bine,  at  the  door  of  a  room  which  opened  upon  the 
court ;  ho  was  continually  venting  horrible  and  ob¬ 
scene  oaths,  both  in  Spanish  and  Catalan.  The 
woman  was  remarkably  handsome,  but  robust,  and 
seemingly  as  savage  as  himself ;  her  conversation 
likewise  was  as  frightful  as  his  own.  Both  seemed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  an  incomprehensible 
fury.  At  last,  upon  some  observation  from  the 
woman,  he  started  up,  and,  drawing  a  long  knife 
from  his  girdle,  stabbed  at  her  naked  bosom ;  she 
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however,  interposed  the  palm  of  her  hand,  which 
was  much  cut.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  viewing 
the  blood  trickling  upon  the  ground,  whilst  she  held 
up  her  wounded  hand,  then,  with  an  astounding 
oath,  he  hurried  up  the  court  to  the  Plaza.  I  went 
up  to  the  woman,  and  said,  *  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  ?  1  hope  the  ruffian  has  not  seriously  injured 
you.”  She  turned  her  countenance  upon  me  with 
the  glance  of  a  demon,  and  at  last,  with  a  sneer  of 
contempt,  exclaimed,  ‘  Cardls,  que  es  eso  ?  Cannot 
a  Catalan  gentleman  be  conversing  with  his  lady 
upon  their  own  private  affairs  w'ithout  being  inter- 
rupted  by  you  V  She  then  bound  up  her  hand  with 
a  handkerchief  and,  going  into  the  room,  brought 
a  small  table  to  the  door,  on  which  she  placed  sev¬ 
eral  things,  as  if  for  the  evening’s  past,  and  then 
sat  down  on  a  stool;  presently  returned  the  Cata¬ 
lan,  and  without  a  word  took  Ids  seat  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  ;  then,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,- the  extraor¬ 
dinary  couple  commenced  eating  and  drinking,  in¬ 
terlarding  their  meal  with  oaths  and  jests.”  * 

A  TOUCHING  PICTURE. 

“The  banks  of  the  Duero  in  this  place  have  much 
beauty:  they  abound  with  trees  and  brushwood, 
amongst  which,  as  we  passed  along,  various  birds 
were  singing  melodiously.  A  delicious  coolness 
roceeded  from  the  water,  which  in  some  parts 
rawled  over  stones  or  rippled  fleetly  over  white 
sand,  and  in  others  glided  soffly  over  the  blue  pools 
of  considerable  depth.  By  the  side  of  one  of  these 
last,  sat  a  woman  of  about  thirty,  neatly  dressed  as 
a  peasant ;  she  was  gazing  upon  the  water,  into 
which  she  occasionally  flung  flowers  and  twigs  ot 
trees.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  ask  a  question  ; 
she,  however,  neither  looked  up  nor  answered,  but 
continued  gazing  at  the  water,  as  if  lost  to  con 
sciousness  of  all  beside.  ‘  Who  is  that  woman  V 
said  I  to  a  shepherd,  wdiom  I  met  the  moment  after. 
‘She  is  mad,  ia  jjobreciloi’  said  he;  ‘she  lost  her 
child  about  a  month  ago  in  that  pool,  and  she  has 
been  mad  ever  since ;  they  are  going  to  send  her 
to  Valladolid,  to  the  Casa  de  los  Locos.  There  are. 
many  who  perish  every  year  in  the  eddies  of  the 
Duero;  it  is  a  bad  river;  vaya  usted  con  la  Virgen, 
Caballero*  So  I  rode  on  through  the  pinares,  or 
thin  scanty  pine  forests,  which  skirt  the  way  to 
Valladolid  in  this  direction.” 

BORROW’s  DIALOGUE  WITH  A  LIBERAL  ALCALDE. 

^Alcalde. — The  inhabitants  of  Finisterra  an- 
brave,  and  are  all  liberals.  Allow'  me  to  look  at  your 
passport?  Yes,  all  in  form.  Truly,  it  was  very 
ridiculous  that  they  should  have  arrested  you  as  a 
Carlist.  § 

‘‘  Myself. — Not  only  as  a  Carlist,  but  as  Don 
Carlos  himself. 

“  Alcalde. — Oh,  roost  ridiculous  !  mistake  a 
countryman  of  the  grand  Baintham  for  such  a 
Goth ! 

“  Myself. — Excuse  me,  sir,  you  speak  of  the  grand 
someb^y. 

Alcalde. — The  grand  Baintham.  He  who  has 
invented  laws  for  all  the  world.  I  hope  shortly  to 
see  them  adopted  in  this  unhappy  country  of  ours. 

“  Myself. — Oh  !  you  mean  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Yes,  a  very  remarkable  man  in  his  way. 

'‘^Alcalde. — In  his  w’ay !  in  all  ways.  The  most 
universal  genius  w'hich  the  world  ever  produced  ;  a 
Solon,  a  Plato,  and  a  Lope  de  Vega. 


[March, 

Myself . — I  have  never  read  his  writings.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Solon,  and,  as  you  say,  a 
Plato.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought,  however,  that 
he  could  be  ranked,  as  a  poet,  with  Lope  de  Vega. 

“  Alcalde. — How  surprising !  I  see,  indeed,  that 
yon  know  nothing  of  his  writings,  though  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Now,  here  am  1,  a  simple  alcalde  of  Ga¬ 
licia,  yet  I  possess  ail  the  writings  of  Baintham  on 
that  shelf,  and  1  study  them  day  and  night. 

“  Myself. — You  doubtless,  sir,  possess  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

“  Alcalde. — I  do.  I  mean  that  part  of  it  which 
is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Baintham.  1  am 
most  truly  glad  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  in  these 
Gothic  wildernesses.  I  understand  and  appreciate 
your  motives  for  visiting  them  :  excuse  the  incivil. 
ity  and  rudeness  which  you  have  experienced.  But 
we  w'ill  endeavor  to  make  you  reparation.  You  are 
this  moment  free :  but  it  is  late ;  I  must  find  you  a 
lodging  for  the  night.  I  know  one  close  by,  which 
will  just  suit  you  ;  let  us  repair  thither  this  moment. 
Stay,  1  think  1  see  a  book  in  your  hand. 

Myself. — The  New  Testament. 

Alcalde. — What  book  is  that? 

“  Myself. — A  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  the 
Bible. 

^•‘Alcalde. — Why  do  you  carry  such  a  book  with 
you? 

“  Myself. — One  of  my  principal  motives  in  visit¬ 
ing  Finisterra  was  to  carry  this  book  to  that  wild 
place. 

“  Alcalde. — Ha,  ha  !  how  very  singular.  Yes,  I 
remember.  I  have  heard  that  the  English  highly 
prize  this  eccentric  book.  How  very  singular  that 
the  countrymen  of  the  grand  Baintham  should  set 
any  value  upon  that  old  monkish  book.” 

TRAFALGAR. 

“  Huge  fragments  of  wreck  still  frequently 
emerge  from  the  watery  gulf  whose  billows  chafe 
the  rocky  sides  of  'I’rafalgar ;  they  are  relics  of  the 
enoiinous  ships  which  were  burnt  and  sunk  on  that 
terrible  day,  when  the  heroic  champion  of  Britain 
concluded  his  work  and  died.  I  never  heard  but 
one  individual  venture  to  say  a  word  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  Nelson’s  glory ;  it  w'as  a  pert  American, 
who  observed  that  the  British  admiral  was  much 
overrated.  ‘  Can  that  individual  be  overrated,’  re¬ 
plied  a  stranger,  ‘  whose  every  thought  was  bent 
on  his  country’s  honor,  who  scarcely  ever  fought 
without  leaving  a  piece  of  his  body  in  the  fray,  and 
who,  not  to  speak  of  minor  triumphs,  was  victorious 
in  two  such  actions  as  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar  ?’  ” 

AN  INCIDENT  ON  BORROw’s  PASSAGE  TO  SPAIN. 

j  “I  was  on  the  forecastle,  discoursing  with  two 
1  of  the  sailors:  one  of  them,  who  had  but  just  left 
!  his  hammock,  said,  ‘  I  have  had  a  strange  dream, 
which  I  do  not  much  like ;  for,’  continued  he,  point¬ 
ing  up  to  the  mast,  ‘  I  dreamt  that  I  fell  into  the 
sea  from  the  cross-trees.’  Ho  was  heard  to  say  this 
by  several  of  the  crew  besides  myself.  A  moment 
after,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  perceiving  that  the 
squall  was  increasing,  ordered  the  topsails  to  be 
taken  in ;  whereupon  this  man  with  several  others 
i  instantly  ran  aloft ;  the  yard  was  in  the  act  of  being 
'  hauled  down,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  whirled 
it  round  with  violence,  and  a  man  was  struck  down 
from  the  cross-trees  into  the  sea,  which  was  work¬ 
ing  like  yeast  below.  In  a  few  moments  he  emerged. 
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I  saw  his  head  on  the  crest  of  a  billow,  and  instant¬ 
ly  recognised  in  the  unfortunate  man  the  Sailor  who 
a  few  moments  before  had  related  his  dream.  1 
shall  never  forget  the  look  of  agtmy  he  cast  whilst  the 
steamer  hurried  past  him.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  every  thing  was  in  confusion ;  it  was  two  min¬ 
utes,  at  least,  before  the  vessel  was  stopped,  by 
which  time  the  man  was  a  considerable  way  astern. 
I  still,  however,  kept  my  eye  upon  him,  and  could 
see  that  he  was  struggling  gallantly  with  the  waves. 
A  boat  was  at  length  lowered,  but  the  rudder  was 
unfortunately  not  at  hand,  and  only  two  oars  could 
be  procured,  with  which  the  men  could  make  but 
little  progress  in  so  rough  a  sea.  They  did  their 
best,  however,  and  had  arrived  within  ten  yard.s  of 
the  man,  who  still  struggled  for  his  life,  when  I  lost 
sight  of  him ;  and  the  men,  on  their  return,  said 
that  they  saw  him  below  the  water,  at  glimpses,  sink¬ 
ing  deeper  and  deeper,  his  arms  stretched  out  and  his 
b(dy  apparently  stiff,  but  that  they  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  save  him.  Presently  after,  the  sea,  as  if  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  prey  which  it  had  acquired,  became 
comparatively  calm.  The  poor  fellow  wlio  had 
perished  in  this  singular,manner  was  a  fine  young 
man  of  twenty-seven,  the  only  son  of  a  widowed 
mother ;  he  was  the  best  sailor  on  board,  and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.’’ 


CHAMBERS'S  TOUR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

A  Tour  in  Switzerland,  in  1841.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers,  one  of  the  Editors  of 

“  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal,”  &:c. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Delighted  with  his  tour  in  Holland  and 
the  countries  adjoining  the  Rhine,  Mr. 
Chambers,  in  1841,  extended  his  autumnal 
excursion  to  Switzerland;  passing  (for  the 
most  part  by  railways)  through  Belgium 
and  some  of  the  near-lying  watering-places 
to  Basle.  From  this  Swiss  town  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  through  Zurich,  Lucerne, andBerne, 
to  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  by  the  easiest 
mode,  the  voiture  of  a  klohnutscher  ;  who 
carries  you  whithersoever  you  please,  in  his 
carriage  and  pair,  at  thirty  francs  per  diem. 
After  visiting  the  sights  in  the  environs  of 
the  lake,  Chillon,  Ferney,  &c.,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers  determined  upon  returning  through 
France  ;  but  as  he  had  omitted  to  have  his 
passport  attended  to,  he  was  compelled  to 
travel  nearly  one  hundred  miles  to  Berne  to 
get  the  signature  of  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  ;  after  which,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  via 
Neuchatel, — a  course  which  he  advises  no 
one  else  to  follow  ;  “  On  no  account,”  he 
says,  “  attempt  reaching  or  returning  from 
Switzerland  through  France.  In  that  coun¬ 
try  all  the  available  means  of  locomotion 
are  execrable ;  and  no  redress  can  be  ob- 
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tained  for  a  stranger  for  the  petty  indigni¬ 
ties  to  which  he  is  sometimes  exposed  on 
the  road.  The  line  of  route  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  Switzerland  is  by  the  Belgian 
railways  and  by  the  Rhine  steamers.” 

In  general  interest,  and  perhaps  in  liter¬ 
ary  merit,  the  Tour  in  Switzerland  is  some¬ 
what  inferior  to  its  predecessor ;  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  same  reason  which,  in  that  pre¬ 
decessor,  rendered  the  account  of  Belgium, 
&c.,  inferior  to  the  description  of  Holland 
—  the  character  of  the  country  is  less 
marked,  or  at  least  its  character  is  less 
adapted  to  Mr.  Chambers’s  style  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  a  greater  number  of  pens  have 
been  employed  upon  the  subject.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  present  book  is  de¬ 
ficient  either  in  interest  or  merit:  there  is 
much  of  close  observation,  and  shrewdly 
sensible  remark,  especially  upon  economi¬ 
cal  matters,  with  a  good  deal  of  striking 
description,  not  devoid  of  a  dash  of  humor¬ 
ous  satire  where  the  subject  admits  of  it. 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  book  wants  the 
striking  and  racy  character  which  belonged 
to  the  sketches  in  Holland. 

But  the  Tour  in  Switzerland  contains 
some  points  of  another  kind  that  may  have 
a  more  solid,  if  a  less  attractive  interest. 
Scattered  through  its  pages  are,  many  no¬ 
tices  of  Continental  industry,  so  far  as  it 
fell  under  our  author’s  notice,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  character  and  pi  ogress  of 
the  great  manufacturing  establishments, 
both  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  a  summary  view  of  Swiss  industry  and 
the  comforts  of  her  laboring  population, 
compared  with  a  similar  class  in  Great 
Britain.  From  these  it  appears,  that  the 
non-exportation  of  machinery,  a  monopoly 
which  the  manufacturers  have  strenuously 
endeavored  to  maintain — if,  indeed,  some 
members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  are 
not  still  in  favor  of  maintaining  it — has  not 
produced  the  intended  eflTect  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  manufactures  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  whilst  it  has  lost  England  the  trade 
of  machine-making.  The  great  iron-works 
of  Belgium,  Mr.  Chambers  considers,  have 
chiefly  been  called  into  existence  to  supply 
the  foreign  demand  for  machinery.  For¬ 
bidding  the  exportation  of  machines,  we 
could  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  Bri* 
tish  operatives,  British  superintendence, 
and  probably  British  capital :  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  not  only  in  machinery  but 
in  many  other  manufactured  goods,  Bel¬ 
gium  produces  as  good  an  article  as  Great 
Britain,  in  Mr.  Chambers’s  judgment,  (which 
is  not  perhaps,  on  such  a  subject,  what  may 
be  called  a  skilled  judgment;)  and  in  artil* 
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cles  where  labor  predominates  or  taste  is 
essential,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Here  is 
a  passage  from  his  visit  to  the  exhibition 
of  manufactures  at  Brussels. 

“  Entering  the  vestibule,  we  follow  a  path  through 
a  series  of  saloons  on  the  ground  floor,  all  filled 
with  objects  of  great  interest  and  beauty  of  execu¬ 
tion.  One  saloon  is  filled  with  new-made  steam- 
engines  and  locomotives,  engineering  tools,  spin¬ 
ning-machines,  and  printing-presses;  the  work¬ 
manship  of  which  appeared  to  be  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  England.  Next  we  have  a 
saloon  occupied  with  pianofortes,  cabinets,  and 
other  articles,  formed  of  walnut  or  other  fine 
woods,  and  inlaid  with  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl; 
we  observe  here,  also,  some  elegant  gentlemen’s 
coaches  and  gigs,  with  harness  to  match-  Another 
saloon  contains  a  most  extraordinary  variety  of 
leather,  (a  manufacture  in  which  we  are  greatly 
excelled  by  the  Belgians,)  painted  floor-cloths, 
hair-cloths,  furs,  perfumery,  aud  periwigs.  In 
ascending  the  grand  staircase,  we  find  the  land- 
ing-placps  occupied  with  iron  safes,  stoves,  fire¬ 
grates  for  drawing-rooms,  all  unexceptionable  and 
of  first-rate  finish.  Landing  on  the  upper  floor, 
we  walk  from  room  to  room,  lost  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  products  of  Belgian  industry ; 
lace,  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  threads, 
cutlery,  crystal,  paper,  fire-arms,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  philosophical  apparatus — in  short,  every 
thing  that  a  luxurious  people  can  require.  I  spent 
an  hour  in  the  closest  examination  of  some  of  these 
articles ;  for  I  felt  assured  that,  as  regards  excel¬ 
lence  of  quality,  England  had  here  certainly  met 
her  match.  The  different  parcels  of  cloth  and  flan¬ 
nels,  the  manufacture  of  Francois  Biolley  and  sons 
at  Verviers,  and  of  M.  Snocck  at  Herve,  would  not 
have  discredited  the  cloth-halls  of  Leeds;  whih' 
the  damasks  of  Fretigny  and  Company  at  Ghent, 
and  Dejardin  at  Courtrai,  gave  indication  that  in 
this  species  of  fabric  the  Low  Countries  maintained 
their  ancient  reputation.  The  threads  and  laces 
of  Brussels  were  exhibited  in  extensive  variety. 
Altogether,  the  Exposition  afforded  a  decided  proof 
of  the  prodigious  advance  made  in  the  useful  art.s 
in  Belgium  of  late  years ;  and  I  believe  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  but  to  find  a  market  for  her  goods. 
That,  it  appears,  is  no  easy  matter  ;  partly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  little  influence  which  the  country 
has  abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the  preference  given 
in  most  places  to  English  goods.  To  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  price  in  some  measure  to  the  test,  I  bought 
a  few  articles  of  cutlery  ;  and  found  that,  though 
well  executed,  they  cost  rather  more  than  they 
were  worth  in  England.  From  all  I  saw  and  heard, 
my  impression  is,  that  nearly  all  factory  goods  can 
still  be  produced  cheaper,  and  on  a  greater  scale, 
in  England  than  in  Belgium ;  but  that  Belgium 
can  now  manufacture  most  articles  of  as  good 
quality,  and  only  stands  in  need  of  due  encourage¬ 
ment  to  be  in  every  respect  a  most  formidable 
competitor.  As  regards  articles  prepared  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  taste  and  skill,  we  are  al¬ 
ready  far  behind  Belgium.  I  have  never,  for  in¬ 
stance,  seen  in  England  any  work  to  compare  in 
point  of  elegance  of  design  and  execution  with 
that  displayed  on  the  pianofortes  and  cabinets  at 
this  Exposition.  I  remarked  one  pianoforte  in  par¬ 
ticular,  marked  800, francs  (jC32) ;  a  sum  which 
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would  not  have  paid  for  the  mere  workmanship  of 
the  case  in  England,  where  a  £32  piano  is  in  ap¬ 
pearance  little  else  than  a  plain  veneered  box.” 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  instru¬ 
mental  action  of  English  painofortes  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  foreign  makes.  But  in 
some  things,  Mr.  Chambers  says,  we  are 
losing  trade  from  the  trashiness  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  :  the  cheap  cottons  of  Manchester  are 
in  bad  repute,  from  the  character  of  their 
colors,  which  vanish  in  the  washing. 

His  own  facts  about  Switzerland  (for  he 
quotes  long  passages  from  Bowring  and 
Symons  to  comment  upon)  are  not  very 
numerous  or  conclusive.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  an  inland  and  mountainous 
country  allowing  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
and  yet  excelling  her  neighbors  who  have 
access  to  the  sea,  navigable  rivers,  and 
good  level  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  pro¬ 
duce,  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  solv'e 
solely  by  free  trade,  but  by  circumstances  in 
the  economical  and  political  condition  of 
Switzerland.  The  government  is  very  cheap, 
taxes  are  very  light;  from  various  causes 
the  people  are  a  sober,  moral,  and  Malthu¬ 
sian  race,  not  marrying  till  somewhat  late  in 
life  ;  the  peculiar  social  circumstances  of 
the  country  are  favorable  to  a  combination 
of  rural  and  manufacturing  labor;  and  last¬ 
ly,  the  whole  of  the  people  w'ork,  and  work 
hard — perhaps  the  hardest  in  Europe.  He 
might  have  added,  that  though  the  Swiss 
impose  no  protective  duties,  their  neigh¬ 
bors  do  it  for  them.  The  Custom-houses 
of  France,  Germany,  (now  the  Prussian 
League,)  and  Austria,  have  virtually  forbid¬ 
den  any  free  competition  except  with  their 
own  sickly  productions.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that  has  been  put  forward  respecting 
the  comfort  of  the  Swiss  manufacturers, 
Mr.  Chambers  rates  the  means  of  the  British 
artisan  higher,  if  they  were  not  wasted,  or 
worse  than  wasted. 

“To  compare  the  condition  of  Switzerland  with 
that  of  England  would  be  absurd.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  them.  The 
Swiss  have  pitched  their  standard  of  happiness  at  a 
point  which,  as  far  as  things,  not  feelings,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  could  with  great  ease  be  reached  by  the 
bulk  of  the  British  population.  And  here  what 
may  be  called  the  unfavorable  features  of  Swiss 
society  become  prominent.  There  is  little  cumu¬ 
lative  capital  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  country  of 
small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  in  decent  but  not 
wealthy  circumstances.  An  active  man  among 
them  could  not  get  much.  If  he  and  his  family 
wrought  hard  they  would  not  starve,  and  whatever 
they  got  would  be  their  own.  On  all  occasions,  in 
speaking  to  respectable  residents,  the  observation 
on  the  people  was — ‘  They  labor  hard,  very  hard  ; 
but,  they  have  plenty  of  food,  and  they  are  happy.’ 
Now’  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  any  man  labor  hard 
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in  either  England  or  Scotland,  exercise  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  prudence,  and  be  temperate  and 
economical,  he  can  scarcely  fail  in  arriving  at  the 
same  praclical  rosulta  as  the  Swiss  ;  nay,  1  go  far-  | 
ther,  and  will  aver,  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
reaching  a  far  higher  standard  of  rational  comfort 
than  was  ever  dreamt  of  by  the  happiest  peasant  in 
Switzerland.  The  condition  of  the  Swiss  is  bless¬ 
ed,  remotely,  no  doubt  from  the  simple  form  of 
government,  but  immediately  and  chiefly  from  the 
industry,  humble  desires,  and  economic  habits  of 
the  people. 

“Switzerland  is  unquestionably  the  paradise  of 
the  working-man  ;  but  then,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
paradise  for  any  other;  and  I  doubt  if  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  social  system — if  the  ultimate  end  of 
creation — is  to  fix  do.vn  mankind  at  peasant  and 
working-man  pitch.  Both  Bowring  and  Symons 
are  in  raptures  with  the  cottage-system  of  the  Swiss 
artisans ;  I  own  it  is  most  attractive,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  is  doubtless  productive  of  much  happiness. 
But  who  prevents  English  artisans  from  having 
equally  good  houses  with  the  Swiss!  With  a 
money  wage  of  some  seven  or  eight  shillings  a 
week,  it  is  said  the  Swiss  operative  realizes,  by 
means  of  his  free  cottage,  bit  of  ground,  and  gar¬ 
den,  equal  to  thirty  shillings  in  England.  My  own 
conviction  is,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings 
would  be  much  nearer  the  mark  ;  but,  taking  it  at 
a  larger  sum,  let  us  inquire  if  English  workmen 
may  not  attain  similar  advantages.  All  perhaps 
could  not,  but  I  feel  assured  that  every  skilled  arti¬ 
san  could — that  is,  every  man  receiving  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  shillings  per  week,  of  whom  there 
is  no  small  number.  British  operatives  are  taxed 
to  a  monstrous  degree  ;  almost  every  thing  they 
put  in  their  mouths  being  factitiously  raised  in 
price  in  a  manner  perfectly  shameful.  But  they 
possess  a  freedom  known  nowhere  on  the  Conti- 1 
nent.  They  can  travel  from  town  to  town  at  all  * 
times  without  begging  for  passports  ;  they  are  not 
called  upon  fur  a  single  day’s  drill  ;  in  short,  their 
time  is  their  own,  and  they  may  do  with  it  as  they 
please.  Exercising  the  same  scrupulous  economy 
as  the  Swiss,  and  in  the  same  manner  refraining 
from  marriage  till  prudence  sanctioned  such  a  step, 

1  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  a  skilled  and  regu- 
larly-i?mploycd  British  operative  from  becoming  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  house  and  garden,  supposing  i 
his  taste  to  lie  that  way.  I  know  several  who  have 
realized  this  kind  of  property  ;  indeed,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  humbler  class  of  tradesmen  in  the 
Scottish  country  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  dw’ellings  in  which  they  re¬ 
side.  Now,  if  some  so  placed  contrive  to  realize 
property,  why  may  not  others  do  so !  The  answer 
is,  that  a  vast  mass  of  our  w'orking  population 
think  of  little  beyond  present  enjoyment.  Gin — 
whisky ! — what  misery  is  created  by  these  de¬ 
mons,  every  city  can  boar  sorro.*  ful  witness. 
Cruelly  taxed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  state,  the 
lower  classes  tax  themselves  still  more  hy  their  ap¬ 
petites.  Scotland  spends  four  millions  of  pounds 
annually  on  whisky,  and  what  England  disburses 
for  gin  and  porter  is  on  a  scale  equally  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Throughout  the  grand  rue  of  Berne,  a  mile 
in  length,  and  densely  populated,  I  did  not  see  a 
single  spirit-shop  or  tavern  ;  I  observed,  certainly, 
that  several  of  the  cellars  were  used  for  the  sale  of 
wines.  In  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  from  the 


Castle  to  Holyrood  House,  the  same  in  length  as 
the  main  street  in  Berne,  and  not  unlike  it  in  ap- 
pearance,  there  are  1.50  taverns,  shops,  or  places  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are 
sold ;  and  in  Ross  Street,  a  much  less  populous 
thoroughfare,  the  number  is  41.  I  did  not  see  a 
drunken  person  in  Switzerland ;  Sheriff  Alison 
speaks  of  ten  thousand  persons  being  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  every  Saturday  night  in  Glasgow.  ♦  * 

“  I  take  the  libetry  of  alluding  to  these  practices, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  character 
of  the  operative  orders,  but  to  show  at  least  one 
pretty  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  w'hy  they  do 
not  generally  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  happy  homes 
as  the  Swiss.  In  a  word.  Bowring  and  Symons, 
and,  I  may  add  Laign,  seem  to  lead  to  the  infer¬ 
ence,  that  every  thing  excellent  in  the  Swiss 
operative  and  peasant’s  condition  is  owing  to  in¬ 
stitutional  arrangements  ;  whereas,  w’ithout  under¬ 
valuing  these,  I  ascribe  fully  more,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  temperance,  humble  desires,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  economic  habits  of  the  people.  That 
the  practical  advantages  enjoyed  by  Swiss  artisans 
are  also,  somehow,  inferior  to  those  of  similar 
classes  in  Britain,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Swiss  w’atchmakers  emigrate  to  England  for  the 
sake  of  better  wages  than  they  can  realize  at 
home ;  and  that  some  thousands  of  unskilled  la¬ 
borers  leave  Switzerland  annually  to  better  their 
condition  in  foreign  lands,  is,  I  believe,  a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  kind  of  controversy.  Let  us, 
then  conclude  with  this  impartial  consideration, 
that  if  our  working  population  have  grievances  to 
complain  of,  (and  I  allow  these  grievances  are 
neither  few  nor  light,)  they  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
a  scope,  an  outlet  for  enterprise  and  skill,  a  means 
of  enrichment  and  advancement,  which  no  people 
in  Continental  Europe  can  at  all  boast  of.  Swit¬ 
zerland,  as  has  been  said,  isthe  paradise  of  the 
working  man.  It  might  with  equal  justice  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  a  similar  paradise  can  be  realized  in  the 
home  of  every  man  who  is  willing  to  forego  per¬ 
sonal  indulgences,  and  make  his  domestic  hearth 
the  principal  scene  of  his  pleasures,  the  sanctuary 
in  which  his  affections  are  enshrined.” 

Attached  to  Mr.  Chambers’s  account  of 
his  own  tour,  is  the  narrative  of  a  “Pedes¬ 
trian  Excursion  in  Switzerland”  by  a  friend, 
who  most  undauntedly  climbed  mountains 
and  scaled  precipices  without  a  guide,  and 
gives  a  plain  and  cheerful  account  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures,  though  his  mind  is  not  so  enlarged 
by  intellectual  exercise  as  that  of  William 
Chambers.  The  entire  w'ork,  it  should  be 
added,  forms  part  of  the  “People’s  Edi¬ 
tions,”  and  contains  the  typographical  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  large  octavo  for  eighteenpence. 


PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND. 

From  the  United  Service  Magazine. 

The  accompanying  extract  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Curaqoa,  furnishes  an  interest 
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recent  account  of  Pitcairn’s  Island,  when 
that  ship  visited  it. 

Pitcairn’s  Island,  Aug.  IS,  1841. 

This  island  has  attracted  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  in  consequence  of  events  which  made  it 
the  abode  of  a  British  population.  The 
history  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  is  well 
known  to  you,  and  you  are,  no  doubt,  well 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  visits  of  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and 
Capt.  Beechey,  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
observations  made  during  our  visit  in  the 
Cura^oa. 

The  interest  felt,  and  the  anxiety  evinced 
to  visit  this  island  became  more  intense  as 
we  approached  it.  The  forenoon  was  cloudy, 
with  occasional  showers  of  rain,  which  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  seeing  it  till  pretty  close. 
It  is  of  considerable  height,  upwards  of  1200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  on  a  clear  day  more  than  forty  miles 
off.  We  fired  two  guns  as  the  cottages  built 
on  the  north  side  opened  to  our  view,  and 
then  lay  to,  waiting  until  some  of  the  island¬ 
ers  should  communicate  with  us,  which  we 
feared  could  scarcely  take  place,  as  it  was 
then  blowing  rather  fresh,  and  the  surf  was 
beating  high  along  the  shore.  After  w’aiting 
some  time  we  observed  a  canoe  approach¬ 
ing  US: — a  mere  skiff — a  cockle-shell  on  the 
water,  which  we  did  not  perceive  until  quite 
close  to  us,  SO  much  was  she  concealed  by 
the  curling  waves ;  she  was  just  large 
enough  to  contain  one  person,  w’ho  was 
steering  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  was 
employed  in  bailing,  having  a  sail  set  at  the 
time,  no  larger  than  a  pocket-handerchief. 
He  shortened  sail  on  coming  close  under 
our  quarter,  and  hailed  us  in  good,  broad, 
honest  English,  (as  we  were  all  assembled 
on  the  poop,  anxious  to  see  this  island  child,) 
asking  with  a  good-natured  smile  if  he  might 
come  on  board.  “  Yes,  certainly,”  was  the 
instant  reply.  So  up  he  came  over  the  gang¬ 
way,  dripping  wet,  having  been  twice  cap¬ 
sized  in  the  surf — and  a  fine  athletic  fellow 
he  was;  he  shook  hands  with  us  all,  was 
indeed  glad  to  see  us,  having  expected  the 
man-of-war  for  a  long  time.  He  told  us  he 
was  George  Adams,  the  only  son  of  John 
Adams,  the  last  of  the  mutineers,  who  by  a 
life  of  piety  and  repentance  had  tried  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  and 
who  had  by  precept,  as  well  as  by  example, 
wrought  such  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  people,  after  the 
death  of  his  fellow-mutineers. 

Adams  was  scarcely  on  deck  when  his 
fragile  bark  follow’ed  him,  the  seamen  hand¬ 
ing  the  canoe  in,  as  if  she  had  been  a  small 
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balloon, — the  surprising  thing  to  us  w’as 
that  a  man  should  have  trusted  himself  in 
such  a  cradle,  five  miles  off  the  shore,  with 
such  a  sea  running, — but  these  people  are 
almost  amphibious,  and  as  children  spend 
half  their  time  in  the  w'ater. 

Adams  is  a  fine-looking  fellow,  the  stout¬ 
est  man  on  the  island,  his  features  regular, 
prominent,  European  j  his  skin  of  an  olive 
hue,  with  a  remarkably  frank  and  open  coun¬ 
tenance.  He  is  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  of.  us  left 
the  ship,  and,  steered  by  Adams,  landed  in 
“Water  Valley,”  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island, 
where  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater  is  form¬ 
ed.  Know’ing  the  entrance,  boats  can  land 
in  safety,  although  the  surf  was  breaking 
high  on  each  side  of  it.  On  landing  we  ob¬ 
served  a  very  fine  natural  bath  in  the  rock, 
which  we  w’ere  admiring,  when  Adams  smil¬ 
ed,  and  said,  “  It  w’as  too  smooth  ;  that  none 
of  the  people  would  bathe  there — they  all 
loved  the  surf.”  On  asking  Adams  how  the 
road  led  from  the  valley  to  their  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  we  were  struck 
with  the  nautical  expression  he  made  use  of 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  several  other  occa¬ 
sions.  “  We  must  go  right  chock  up  over 
I  that  hill,  sir.” 

After  landing  some  arms,  ammunition, 
tools,  and  implements  of  husbandry',  we  com¬ 
menced  the  ascent,  almost  perpendicular  at 
first,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  two  miles. 
This  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  the  heavy 
rains,  which  had  just  fallen,  had  so  softened 
the  rich  soil,  covered  w'ith  decayed  leaves, 
that  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  main¬ 
taining  a  footing;  no  sooner  did  one  make 
a  step  forward  than  down  he  came  on  his 
face,  or  slid  back  from  w'hence  he  started. 
By  aid  of  sticks,  bushes  and  branches,  we  at¬ 
tained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  after  much 
scrambling.  From  this  point  we  enjoyed  a 
most  splendid  view', — the  scene  tropical, 
and  quite  picturesque.  The  cocoa-nut,  palm, 
bread-fruit,  banyan,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  adorned  the  valleys 
or  clothed  the  mountain  side.  A  few  bold 
peaks  or  bare  lofty  ridges  formed  a  striking 
contrast  w’iththe  universal  scene  of  verdure 
and’loveliness  below.  Our  descent  from  this 
beautiful  spot,  though  not  so  laborious,  w'as 
quite  as  perilous,  for  the  path  being  wet, 
there  w'as  a  risk  every  moment  of  falling  on 
our  backs.  We  found  our  shoes  here  most 
inconvenient ;  the  natives,  w’earing  none, 
support  themselves  by  sticking  their  toes 
into  the  ground.  Sonue  of  our  Middies  did 
the  same,  and  found  the  advantage  of  it. 
The  whole  distance  was  not  great,  but  still 
w’e  found  it  sufficiently  fatiguing. 
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We  were  met  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
male  inhabitants  on  the  road  (some  of  them 
were  ill  in  bed).  The  boys  also  came  out  to 
meet  us, — they  were  generally  good-look¬ 
ing,  intelligent,  and  active. 

On  arriving  at  the  village,  the  women  and 
female  children  welcomed  us  very  cordially, 
and  their  appearance  was  more  taking  than 
that  of  the  other  sex.  The  young  married 
w’omen  and  girls  were  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  They  become  fairer  each  succeeding 
generation.  The  contrast  betw  een  those  of 
the  first  (not  to  mention  two  Otaheitan 
women  still  surviving)  and  the  third  gene¬ 
ration  now  springing  up,  is  very  striking  ; 
and  as  they  become  fairer  they  also  appear 
to  become  less  athletic  and  robust. 

The  Doctor  was  soon  in  requisition,  being 
taken  from  house  to  house  to  visit  their  sick  ; 
for  we  found  one-fourth  of  the  population 
suffering  from  influenza.  They  were  much 
alarmed  at  it,  thinking  the  disease  not  only 
dangerous  but  contagions.  Out  visit  was, 
therefore,  the  more  opportune,  as  it  tended 
to  allay  these  fears,  and  the  medicine-chest 
presented  ig  them  was  an  acceptable  gift, — 
particularly  at  such  a  moment.  We  were 
all  billeted  for  the  night,  each  family  taking 
some  of  us,  and,  though  a  large  party,  there 
was  plenty  of  room.  They  made  no  distinc¬ 
tion  in  their  treatment  of  individuals ;  the 
Captain  and  one  of  the  jolly-boat  boysw'ould 
meet  w'ith  the  same  kindness  and  attention. 
There  are  no  gradations  of  rank  in  this  little 
society.  They  told  us  that  they  had  heard 
of  Peter's  death,  meaning  Capt.  Peter 
Heywood.  ^ 

The  visit  of  any  ship, -particularly  of  a 
man-of-war,  is  a  remarkable  and  joyous 
event  with  them  ;  and,  if  a  sail  is  reported 
ofT  the  island,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
runs  to  the  shore,  leaving  their  work,  for¬ 
getting  their  meals,  and  deserting  their 
houses.  The  attention  wdth  which  they 
watched  our  actions,  (dozens  of  them  fol¬ 
lowing  us  about  from  house  to  house,)  and 
marked  our  words,  show'ed  their  curiosity 
and  simplicity  of  character.  The  men  are 
not  very  communicative,  and  with  the  wo¬ 
men,  excepting  some  of  the  elder  ones,  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  to  get 
them  to  reply  to  the  most  simple  questions. 
This  arose  from  a  natural  shyness  and  diffi¬ 
dence  felt  before  strangers;  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  touch  upon  any  subject, 
not  connected  with  themselves  or  the  island, 
which  could  be  interesting  to  them.  Some 
of  the  officers,  to  enliven  the  monotony  of 
the  evening,  played  “  Blind-man’s  bufT,” 
and  “  Hunt  the  slipper,”  w'hich  amused  them 
exceedingly,  as  new-  and  stirring  games. 


Their  mode  of  living  is  very  simple  — 
their  food  being  generally  purely  vegetable  ; 
cocoa-nut  milk  or  water  their  only  drink. 
They  entertained  us  w  ith  goat’s  flesh,  pork, 
and  fowls.  It  W'as  then  1  observed  a  barba¬ 
rous  custom  still  existing  in  these  islands, 
which  is,  that  the  w-omen  never  take  their 
meals  w'ith  the  men :  the  males  sit  dow-n 
first,  and,  after  they  have  finished,  the  fe¬ 
males  take  their  places  at  the  table.  The 
women  alone  performed  the  cooking  busi¬ 
ness,  which,  though  a  simple,  is  a  laborious, 
process :  they  also  heed  the  firewood  in  the 
hills,  carry  it  home  on  their  backs,  cut  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  gather  the  bread¬ 
fruit,  yams,  plantains,  &:c.,  kill  the  goats, 
and  prepare  the  oven.  This  is  done  by  plac¬ 
ing  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  dug  for  this 
purpose,  a  number  of  stones,  previously 
heated,  over  w-hich  are  laid  the  leaves  of  the 
tea-plant,  then  the  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
over  these  another  layer  of  leaves,  then  the 
remainder  of  the  heated  stones,  over  which 
more  leaves  are  laid,  and  on  the  top  of  all  a 
quantity  of  earth  and  decayed  vegetables, 
stamped  and  pressed  dowm  w’ith  the  feet,  so 
as  to  allow  no  heat  to  escape  :  this  process 
takes  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  the  cooking 
produced  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised : 
the  kids  dressed  in  this  way  were  excellent, 
and  the  yams  the  best  I  ever  tasted.  The 
natives  go  lightly  clad  :  the  women  with  a 
single  garment  of  calico,  made  long  and 
loose  like  a  night-gown,  but  carefully  but- 
tofied  at  the  neck  ;  all  the  children  are  de¬ 
cently  covered.  The  men’s  clothes  are 
made  from  the  American  flimsy  cottons, 
which  have  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  the 
native  cloth  called  the  “  tapa,”  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees.  The  men  alone  use  the 
needle  ;  they  even  make  the  women’s  dress¬ 
es  ;  this  expertness  in  tailoring,  1  suppose, 
they  inherit  as  the  decendants  of  sailors. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think  of 
the  fate  of  the  mutineers,  and  instructive  to 
know  that  crime  is  generally  punished  in 
this  w’orld :  it  is  also  interesting  to  watch 
the  growth  and  progress  of  their  progeny. 
Of  the  nine  mutineers  who  conducted  the 
Bounty  to  this  island,  and  by  whom  she  was 
destroyed,  in  the  cove  now  bearing  her 
name,  to  prevent  discovery, only  one  besides 
Adams  died  a  natural  death.  Adams  died 
in  1829,  aged  65,  and  lies  buried  close  to  his 
Otaheitan  wife,  at  the  end  of  his  son’s  house, 
formerly  his  own.  Their  early  dissensions 
were  caused  by  quarrels  about  the  w’omen, 
by  drunkenness,  (for  they  learned  the  art  of 
distilling  spirit  from  a  native  plant,)  and  by 
the  tyranny  practised  over  the  Otaheitan 
men.  Two  of  the  Otaheitan  women  still 
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survive — Isabella,  the  wife  of  Christian,  and 
Susannah  (not  the  chaste).  The  latter  they 
say  was  a  wild  creature,  and  murdered  one 
of  her  own  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  her 
favorite  mutineer.  Isabella  remembers  Capt. 
Cook,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  child  when 
he  visited  Olaheite  in  his  second  voyage  in 
1773.  Supposing  her  to  have  been  then  14, 
she  must  now  be  upwards  of  82  years  of  age ; 
yet,  though  rather  bent  and  perfectly  gray, 
she  runs  about  the  hills  and  rocks  with  won¬ 
derful  activity. 

The  population  of  the  island,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  amounted  to  1 10  souls,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  males  and  females  being  equal.  In 
1825,  Capt.  Beechey  found  66  individuals, 
“  forming  a  happy  little  society,  well  in¬ 
structed,  orderly,  and  friendly.”  Candor 
obliges  me  to  state  that  this  description  will 
no  longer  apply  to  them  :  they  certainly  re¬ 
mained  so,  as  long  as  “  their  father,  their 
patriarch,  and  pastor”  (Adams)  lived,  but 
they  have  changed  since  his  death.  We  as¬ 
certained  that  some  strifes  and  dissensions 
had  sprung  up  amongst  them  of  late  ;  though 
they  were  anxious  to  conceal  the  facts  from 
us,  knowing  well  that  it  was  only  their  char¬ 
acter  of  being  a  virtuous,  religious,  and 
innocent  family,  which  made  the  English 
Government  and  people  take  such  a  lively 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
Their  rapidly-increasing  communication 
with  ships,  particularly  whalers,  of  late 
years  had  produced,  and  I  suspect  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce,  a  still  greater  change 
among  them.  It  also  increases  the  risk  of 
infection :  we  endeavored,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  while  at  Lima,  to  procure  lymph,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  vaccination 
amongst  them.  The  men  have  beggn  to  show 
a  degree  of  keenness  and  some  cunning 
quite  foreign  to  their  natural  character ;  but 
the  women,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
and  the  female  children,  retain  all  their  for¬ 
mer  simplicity,  modesty,  and  strict  virtue  : 
they  have  no  communication  with  ships,  as 
the  men  have  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  they  will  long  maintain  this  modest  and 
virtuous  conduct  if  the  men  become  corrupt. 
But,  though  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think 
them  so  modest  and  simple-minded  as  for- 
merly%  yet  they  constitute  a  society  the 
most  virtuous  I  ever  saw.  Their  traffic  with 
ships  consists  entirely  in  barter  :  they  have 
no  money,  nor  do  they  require  any ;  they 
have  a  nominal  price  for  every  article,  which 
answers  every  purpose.  They  give  their 
yams,  pigs,  goats,  potatoes,  fruit,  &:c.,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  calicoes,  shirts,  old  clothes,  oil, 
carpenters’  tools,  tobacco,  &c. ;  they  are 
getting  very  fond  of  the  latter  article. 
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Their  laws  are  very  simple — suggested  to 
them,  I  believe,  by  Captain  Russell  Elliot,  of 
the  Fly  sloop-of-war,  who  also  presented  to 
them  a  union-jack.  They  elect  a  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  every  year,  the  males  and  females 
of  a  certain  age  having  an  equal  right  to 
vote :  he  calls  to  his  aid  two  councillors. 
Every  thing  of  any  moment  is  recorded  in  a 
book  ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  disputed 
point  is  left  for  the  decision  of  the  Captain  of 
the  man-of-war — thtir  ultimate  appeal. 

\  Capt.  Jones  investigated  every  thing  very 
I  minutely,  and  held  a  public  meeting,  where 
I  he  made  them  a  most  sensible  speech,  im¬ 
pressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  strictly  their  former  high  and  most 
praiseworthy  character  j  and  giving  them  to 
understand  that,  if  they  did  not  uphold  this 
character,  the  English  Government  and  peo¬ 
ple  would  instantly  cease  to  take  any  further 
interest  in  them.  They  are  industrious ; 
and,  fortunately  for  them,  they  are  obliged 
to  be  so,  for  the  nature  of  their  soil  requires 
constant  attention,  to  enable  them  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  to  afford  supplies  to  ships 
that  call  there.  They  appear  more  anxious 
to  increase  this  communication  with  ships, 
than  that  the  population  of  the  island  should 
become  so  numerous  as  to  require  their  en¬ 
tire  produce  to  support  themselves.  They 
rise  very  early,  generally  before  daylight, 
to  go  to  their  work ;  but  no  one  is  permitted 
to  leave  the  house  until  family  worship  is 
performed,  which  is  always  repeated  in  the 
ev'ening :  a  long  grace  is  said  before  and 
after  each  meal.  Divine  service  is  perform¬ 
ed  every  Sunday  when  the  schoolmaster, 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  married  to  a 
native,  reads  prayers  and  preaches,  and 
prayer-meetings  are  held  during  the  week  ; 
but  these  latter  are  not  so  regularly  nor  so 
well  attended  as  formerly.  They  bestow 
great  pains  in  educating  and  training  up  their 
children  ;  their  excellence  in  writing  sur¬ 
prised  us,  and  certainly  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  children  of  the  same  age  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  were  fifteen  families,  and  each 
had  their  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  them. 
The  girls  generally  marry  at  16  or  17,  and 
the  men  at  18  or  19  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  anchorage  here,  so  the  ship 
stood  off  and  on  until  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
when  we  all  embarked ;  the  men,  women, 
and  children  following  us  to  the  boat.  They 
were  sorry  to  lose  us  so  soon — as  well  they 
might  be,  for  they  got  numbers  of  presents 
from  the  ship :  these  were  not  confined  to 
the  Captain  and  officers — the  seamen,  also, 
took  great  interest  in  these  islanders,  the 
offspring  of  their  own  brother-sailors,  and 
gave  them  clothes,  biscuit,  soap,  tobacco, 
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&c.,  Scc.y  and  entertained  those  who  came  on 
board  in  their,  own  messes. 

Some  of  the  islanders  remained  on  board 
to  the  last  moment — giving  three  hearty 
cheers  on  leaving  us,  which  we  as  heartily 
returned  j  bidding  farewell  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  spot,  (which,  though  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  horrid  crimes,  has  also  been  the 
abode  of  virtue  and  peace,)  and  wishing  that 
happiness  and  prosperity  might  ever  be  the 
lot  of  its  inhabitants. 


THE  TOMB  OF  LAIUS. 

Where  Delphi's  consecrated  pass 
Bceotia’s  misty  region  faces, 

Rises  a  tomb-like  stony  mass 
Amid  the  bosky  mountain-bases  ; 

It  seems  no  work  of  human  care, 

But  many  rocks  split  off  from  one  ; 

Laius,  the  Theban  king,  lies  there, 

His  murderer — QEdipus — bis  son. 

No  pilgrim  to  the  Pythian  shrine 
But  marked  that  spot  with  decent  awe. 

In  presence  of  a  power  divine, 

O’erruling  human  will  and  law  : 

And  m  some  thoughtful  hearts  that  scene. 
Those  paths,  that  rock,  those  browsing  herds. 
Was  more  than  e’er  that  tale  had  been, 
Arrayed  in  Sophoclean  words. 

So  is  it  yet !  no  time  or  space 
That  ancient  anguish  can  assuage  : 

For  sorrow  is  of  every  race. 

And  suffering  due  from  every  age  : 

'I'hat  awful  legend  falls  on  us 

With  all  the  weight  that  Greece  could  feel, 

And  every  man  is  CEdipus, 

Whose  wounds  no  mortal  skill  can  heal. 

Oh!  call  it  Providence  or  Fate, 

The  Sphynx  propounds  the  riddle  still. 

That  man  must  bear  and  expiate 
Loads  of  involuntary  ill  : 

So  shall  Endurance  ever  hold 
The  foremost  rank  in  human  needs — 

Not  without  faith  that  God  can  mould 
To  good  the  dross  of  evil  deeds. 

Oct.  1842.  R.  M.  Milnes. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

The  following  paper,  on  a  most  important 
subject,  the  prospects  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  communicated  to  us  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed.  Both 
the  writer  and  the  receiver  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  matter,  being  each  of 
them  large  holders  of  property  in  America. 
With  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  local 
facts  on  which  the  writer  relies,  we  can  give 
no  opinion  founded  on  our  own  knowledge  j 


but  as  we  estimate  highly  his  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  inference,  we  accept  them 
without  suspicion ;  and  so  far  as  the  prem¬ 
ises  assumed  are  not  local,  but  general — in 
other  words,  so  far  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  principles  of  political  economy — we 
thoroughly  assent  to  them.  With  this  pre¬ 
face,  w'e  recommend  the  paper  to  the  serious 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Nbw-York,  Oct.  17,  1842. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  on  the  question, 
whether  this  country  is  righting  or  not,  and  I 
concluded  that  there  were  all  the  signs  that  she 
was  now  undergoing  the  process  by  which  she 
will  return  to  a  sound  state  of  things.  The  only 
circumstance  which  would  make  one  doubt  this 
is,  that  the  same  thing  has  been  hoped  (by  the 
Americans  themselves  at  least)  so  often  since 
the  first  crisis  in  ’37,  and  all  such  expectations 
have  been  followed  by  disappointmenL  Can 
my  present  hopes  be  as  ill-founded  as  those 
which  have  been  entertained  in  former  years  7 
I  think  not ;  because,  until  the  last  twelve  months, 
the  country  has  never  been  put  into  the  truff  pro¬ 
cess  of  cure,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  apparent 
return  of  prosperity  was  but  a  continuation  and 
extension  of  the  evils  which  first  brought  on  the 
confusion.  After  ’37  all  the  causes,  which  led  to 
the  general  stoppage  in  that  year,  have  been  seen 
in  renewed  activity,  though  usually  on  a  smaller 
scale — speculation,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
Mortis  Multicaulis,  the  credit  system,  as  in  the 
open  ci^dits  which  were  granted  by  some  Lon¬ 
don  houses  with  as  little  caution  in  the  choice  of 
the  individuals,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
as  before  ’37,  artificial  attempts  to  keep  up  pri¬ 
ces  by  bank  action,  as  in  Biddle’s  great  cotton 
operations,  the  maintenance  of  an  enlarged  cur¬ 
rency  without  an  adequate  basis  of  specie,  and 
the  continued  issue  of  state  stocks  in  very  large 
amounts  by  the  Western  States.  Add  to  this, 
that  tliere  was  no  sufficient  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure  of  individuals — which  was  yet  the 
end  at  which  all  real  improvement  was  to  begin. 
I  infer  this,  both  from  the  amounts  of  imports  of 
articles  of  convenience  and  lu.xury  in  different 
years,  and  from  the  fact  that  all  the  doleful  com¬ 
plaints  of  watering  places  deserted,  the  charges 
at  the  hotels  reduced,  summer  travelling  dimin¬ 
ished,  large  houses  unoccupied  and  only  small 
ones  in  demand,  the  dullness  of  society,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  whole  system  of  expense,  of 
which  we  now  hear  and  see  so  much,  appear  to 
date  back  to  last  year  only.  At  present  all  is 
different  ISpeculation  appears  at  length  fairly 
knocked  on  the  head.  Even  last  year  there  was 
a  speculation  got  up,  resulting,  like  all  other 
speculative  movements,  in  great  gains  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  great  losses  at  the  end  :  I  mean  the 
speculation  in  coal,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
damages  occasioned  in  the  Lehigh  region  by  the 
great  freshet  of  January,  ’41,  which  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  a  short  supply  of  coal.  But 
this  year  I  cannot  hear  that  any  thing  partaking 
of  the  character  of  speculation  or  enterprise  is 
stirring  in  any  quarter. 

Supposing  it  to  be  admitted  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  state  of  tlie  country  is  about  to  com- 
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mence,  there  remnins  the  question,  with  "what 
degree  of  rapidity  will  this  improvement  proceed, 
and  to  what  extent  will  it  be  carried  ?  On  this 
subject,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  one 
respect,  the  restoration^of  a  sound  state  of  things 
will  be  nearly  completed  within  the  next  six 
months:  1  mean  the  re-establishment  of  a  circu¬ 
lation  based  on  specie.  Virginia  having  resum¬ 
ed  successfully,  suspension  continues  only 
among  some  of  the  IStates  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  most  important  point  where  re¬ 
sumption  has  not  been  enforced  is  New  Orleans. 
Now  I  ibink  it  clear  that  the  present  state  of 
things  in  that  city  will  soon  be  put  an  end  to. 
Even  at  present,  although  all  the  banks  but  two 
have  out  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  irredeema¬ 
ble  paper,  this  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the 
circulation  of  the  place.  Transactions  are  all 
based  on  specie  values — the  very  small  amount 
of  business  done  during  the  dull  season  has  been 
arranged  with  specie  funds — and  the  paper  of 
the  suspended  banks  has  been  more  an  article 
of  speculation  among  the  brokers,  bought  and 
sold  by  them  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  than  a  circulating  medium  and  measure 
of  value.  The  principal  demand  for  it  has  been 
on  the  part  of  the  debtors  of  the  several  banks, 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  discount 
upon  it  in  paying  their  debts.  As  the  cotton 
business  begins  to  thicken,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  specie  funds  and  the  suspended  paper 
will  become  more  marked,  as  the  planters  from 
the  country  have  become  thoroughly  determined 
to  lake  nothing  but  specie  for  their  crops,  and 
the  notes  of  the  non-specie  paying  banks  will 
become  quite  useless.  According  to  the  banking 
law,  all  the  banks  must  resume,  and  it  appears 
now  to  be  certain  that  that  law  will  be  strictly 
enforced,  so  that  each  bank  will  have  either  to 
prove  its  ability  to  maintain  specie  payments, 
or  go  into  liquidation.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Mechanics’  and  Traders’  will  certainly  resume, 
and  even  before  the  time ;  it  is  hoped  the  Union 
and  one  or  two  others  may  be  able  to  do  so  too. 
The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  resumption  has 
hitherto  been  the  Citizens’  Bank  ;  but  as  the 
Board  of  Currency  have  already  taken  a  preli¬ 
minary  step  towards  putting  this  into  liquidation, 
this  impediment  will  be  removed.  When  all  the 
weak  banks  are  shut  up,  so  that  they  can  no 
longer  involve  the  sound  institutions  in  their 
discredit,  as  was  the  case  in  the  former  attempt 
at  resumption,  the  latter  will  regain  confidence, 
and  extend  a  little  their  circulation,  which  is  at 
present  almost  nominal.  While  the  rotten  paper 
currency  is  heiug  thus  cleared  away,  there  will 
be  a  flow  of  specie,  which  will  supply  its  place. 
The  importation  of  specie  into  the  United  States, 
and  especially  into  New  Orleans,  during  the  next 
six  months,  must  be  large.  Exchange  on  Lon¬ 
don  in  New-York  has  fallen  in  the  last  fortnight 
from  8.^  to  6^;  and  considering  that  this  is 
tlie  season  when  exchange  on  England  is  usually 
very  high,  this  last  rate  is  most  significant  cf  the 
turn  which  things  are  taking.  In  fact,  we  shall 
pass  from  the  low  rates  of  last  cotton  season, 
which  have  been  continued  through  the  summer, 
to  the  still  lower  rates  of  this  season,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  interval  of  high  rates.  Ex¬ 
change  is  already  down  to  par  at  New  Orleans, 
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although  the  new  cotton  is  but  just  beginning  to 
come  forward.  What,  then,  are  we  to  expect 
when  it  is  forced  on  the  market  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  ?  The  first  effect  of  the  low  exchange,  both 
on  I.ondon  and  New-York,  at  New  Orleans, 
has  been  to  induce  shipments  of  specie  from  the 
latter  point,  which  are  now  being  made  to  great 
advantage;  but  when  there  shall  have  been 
time  enough  to  set  the  specie  in  motion  at  more 
distant  points,  large  amounts  will  certainly  arive 
from  Europe,  and  particularly  from  England  and 
France.  In  fact,  the  importations  into  the  United 
States  are  and  will,  throughout  the  winter,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  exceedingly  small,  and  the  failure  of 
the  States  to  pay  their  debts  will  reduce  so  much 
the  remittances  on  that  account  next  January 
and  February,  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  bulk  ol 
the  crop  is  to  go  forward,  except  in  exchange  for 
specie.  New  Orleans,  therefore,  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  very  well  stocked  with  specie.  Ol  her 
stock  a  good  deal  will  flow  back  to  New-York, 
to  which  New  Orleans  is  tributary  in  many  ways. 
A  considerable  portion  will  go  up  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  in  payment  for  the  produce  of  the  Western 
States,  which  even  at  present  prices  will  com¬ 
mand  a  large  sum.  A  good  deal  will  also  find 
its  way  to  these  last  from  New-York  and  Boston. 
The  work  of  resumption  will  thus  be  facilitated 
throughout  the  West.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
completed  within  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  large  amounts  of  notes  issued  by 
banks  connected  with  some  of  the  States,  which 
cannot  be  redeemed,  and  yet  will  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  away  ;  but  specie  will,  through¬ 
out  the  Union,  be  made  the  measure  of  value, 
and  there  will  be  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  it 
everywhere  to  enable  people  to  apply  this  mea¬ 
sure. 

In  another  respect,  I  believe  the  improvement 
in  the  state  of  things  will  show  itself  in  a  decided 
manner:  I  mean  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  fail¬ 
ures,  either  among  individuals  or  corporations. 
There  is  so  little  credit  given,  except  to  persons 
of  the  most  undoubted  solidity,  that  men  cannot 
go  muchbeyond  their  means ;  and  therefore,  ifthey 
lose  by  their  operations,  the  loss  will  be  confined 
within  their  own  capital.  But,  in  fact,  even  such 
losses  will  not  be  common,  because  the  price  of 
every  thing  is  down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  no 
operations  are  engaged  in  anticipation  of  a  rise ; 
in  fact,  I  hear  very  little  of  failures,  either  among 
great  people  or  small,  and  as  little  about  suspi¬ 
cions  of  luture  failures.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
solitary  case  of  a  house  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  standing,  carried  the  burthen  of  its  old  em¬ 
barrassments  to  the  middle  of  this  year,  and 
then  sank  under  them  ;  in  almost  all  other  cases, 
where  there  was  real  insolvency,  the  pressure  of 
the  times  exposed  it,  and  forced  a  settlement 
long  ago. 

But  if  by  improvement  be  meant  the  return  of 
comparatively  high  prices,  I  do  not  think  this 
likely  to  take  place  in  most  articles  during  the 
next  six  months,  and  doubt  whether  it  ought  to 
be  expected  to  any  great  extent  within  a  year. 
To  begin  with  the  great  article  of  export,  cotton, 
the  crop  will  certainly  be  a  full  average,  if  not  a 
large  crop,  and  having  to  wait  for  means  to  send 
it  forward,  until  the  low  prices  both  of  cotton 
and  bills  have  drawn  large  amounts  of  specie 
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towards  it,  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  much  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see  the  United  States 
in  price  during  the  season.  Then  the  supera-  continue  to  advance  in  the  essential  elements  of 
bundance  of  bread  stufl’s  and  other  provisions,  prosperity,  i.  e.  in  population,  in  the  amount  of 
which  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  the  shipping  annual  production,  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
ports  from  the  west,  and  which  will  find  no  ade-  fixed  capital,  as  rapidly  as  ever.  In  fact,  this 
quate  foreign  markets,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  process  is  even  now  going  on  at  the  same  rate 
British  ports  will  continue  closed  against  foreign  as  usual  in  the  two  former  respects,  though  a 
grain  for  this  winter,  will  keep  the  prices  of  this  check  has  been  given  to  the  investment  of  labor 
class  of  products  very  low  thoughout  the  Union,  in  new  works,  such  as  railroads,  canals,  factories, 
The  only  articles  in  which  a  rise  may  be  ex-  ships,  etc.,  by  the  \vant  of  profitable  openings, 
pected  are  such  as  are  protected  by  the  present  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  tlie  damp  tJiat  has 
tariff,  especially  sugar  and  cotton  manufactures,  been  cast  over  all  enterprise, 
so  far  as  the  latter  depend  on  the  home  market  But  a  doubt  has  occurred  to  me,  whether  the 
Eveninthesetheimprovementwillbe  very  mode-  money  value  of  the  annual  production  of  tlie 
rate,  as  the  power  of  consumption  will  be  so  country  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
greatly  checked  by  the  inability  of  the  other  with  population  and  the  quantity  of  products 
classes  of  the  community  to  obtain  good  prices  raised  or  articles  manufactured ;  in  other  words, 
for  their  products.  Nor  do  I  expect  any  con-  whether  the  chief  products  of  American  indus- 
siderable  general  rise  in  Stocks  during  the  next  try  will  regain  the  standard  of  prices  of  former 
six  months — because  I  do  not  anticipate  that  years,  or  whether  they  will  not  settle  down  per- 
tliere  will  be  much  more  money  available  for  manently  to  a  lower  scale  of  prices,  occasioning 
such  investments  tlian  at  present.  'That  the  cir-  a  fall  in  the  productiveness,  reckoned  in  money, 
culation  of  the  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  of  an  American’s  day’s  labor,  and  therefore  a 
England  banks  will  be  increased  is  very  probable  corresponding  fall  in  wages.  I  am  not  now  re- 
— but  this  increase  w’ill  not  be  produced  by  any  ferring  to  tlie  unnatural  rise  occasioned  by  ^le 
desire  on  the  part  of  their  managers  to  expand,  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  which  will  cer- 
but  only  by  the  increased  demand  for  accommo-  tainly  not  be  recovered,  but  to  the  average  prices 
dation  by  their  customers,  as  business  becomes  of  the  ten  years  preceding  that  expansion,  dur- 
more  active — and  such  an  increase  in  the  ing  which  the  natural  value  of  commodities  was 
amount  of  money,  strictly  proportioned  to  the  in-  not  disturbed  either  by  the  inflation  of  the  bal- 
creased  demand  for  it,  will  not  make  it  cheaper  loon,  or  by  the  subsequent  collapse, 
or  more  abundant  for  other  purposes  than  those  This  doubt  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the 
of  trade.  Then  the  balance  of  the  United  States  following  considerations.  If  1  understand  rightly, 
Loan,  which  there  appears  no  hope  of  nogotia-  in  a  country  which  does  not  produce  the  precious 
ting  in  Europe,  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  here  metals,  the  value  in  money  of  the  product  of  a 
— and  wdll  absorb  a  good  deal  of  the  capital  day’s  labor  depends  on  the  price  commanded  in 
available  for  investment  in  stocks.  Capitalists  the  general  market  of  the  world  by  such  quan- 
are  now  hesitating  to  invest  even  in  such  stocks  tity  of  the  usual  articles  of  export  from  the  said 
as  tliey  have  a  good  opinion  of,  because,  low  as  country  as  is  there  produced  by  a  day’s  labor, 
they  now  are,  they  are  not  confident  that  they  It  is  clear  that  the  price  of  these  articles  of  ex¬ 
will  not  decline  still  farther,  having  observed  port  themselves  will  be  regulated  by  the  prices 
the  downward  tendency  of  all  things  so  long,  of  foreign  markets — and  as  labor  cannot  continue 
that  they  have  lost  all  faith  in  their  beginning  to  to  be  either  more  or  less  profitable  in  one  branch 
rise  again.  This  feeling  w’ill  diminish  w’hen  they  of  industry  than  another  in  the  same  country, 
find  that  many  months  hav'e  passed  without  any  the  price  of  the  product  of  a  day’s  labor  bestow- 
further  decline,  and  some  of  the  money  w’hich  is  ed  on  such  articles  as  are  not  exported  must 
now  kept  floating  in  loans  may  be  transferred  to  conform  itself  to  the  same  standard.  Now,  for  a 
stocks,  and  thus  produce  some  improvement,  great  many  years  past,  the  product  of  a  day’s 
However,  the  great  bulk  of  American  State  labor  in  the  United  States  has  yielded  a  higher 
Stocks  being  held  in  England,  it  will  be  hard  for  price  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  w’orld. 
any  material  improvement  to  take  place  without  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  wages  of 
an  improvement  in  the  feeling,  respecting  them  labor  have  been  higher  there  than  anywhere 
in  that  country.  And  this  is  not  likely  to  occur,  else,  and  that  profits,  that  is,  all  that  part  of  the 
as  respects  that  part  of  the  State  Stocks  on  which  product  of  labor  which  is  not  paid  to  the  laborer 
interest  is  not  paid,  for  the  next  six  months,  as  wrages,  have  also  been  high.  Looking  for  the 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  any  effort,  at  least  causes  of  this  superiority,  one  is,  that  a  day’s 
any  effectual  effort,  will  be  made  witliin  that  time  labor  in  the  United  States  includes  more  labor 
to  resume  payment  on  any  of  them.  I  should  than  a  day’s  labor  in  any  other  country — cer- 
think,  however,  that  the  abundance  of  money  tainly  more  than  in  any  other  country  with  the 
must  produce  an  improvement  in  the  demand  exception  of  England.  An  American  wrorks 
for  such  of  them  as  are  still  paying  their  interest,  quicker  and  longer  too.  You  w’ill  have  the  best 
and  will  certainly  continue  to  pay  it — as  people  idea  of  this  by  considering  that  all  labor  in 
will  begin  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  America  resembles  labor  by  piece  work  in  En- 
the  bad,  and  understand  tliat  the  causes  w’hich  gland  ;  and  if  you  turn  to  navigators  excavating 
have  led  to  repudiation  or  failure  to  pay  in  part  earth  for  a  railroad  by  the  yard,  or  mowers 
of  the  Stales  are  not  at  all  likely  to  operate  in  mow’ing  by  the  acre,  w'hen  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
many  others.  hands,  you  will  understand  the  character  of  that 

Looking  farther  ahead,  to  a  time  when  the  kind  of  unskilled  labor  which  obtains  such  high 
effects  of  all  the  present  checks  and  embarrass-  wages  here.  Another  cause  of  the  high  earn- 
racnts  shall  liavc  been  worked  off,  there  can  be  |  ings  of  a  part  of  the  American  population  is 
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their  great  readiness  and  ingenuity.  These 
qualities,  the  quickness  with  which  they  make 
new  improvements,  or  apply  those  made  in  other 
countries,  and  the  superior  skill  with  which  they 
carry  on  particular  manufactures,  have  enabled 
them  to  compete,  in  particular  cases,  with  the 
lower  rates  of  wages  of  other  countries. 

But  these  are  causes  of  partial  operation.  The 
great  cause  which  has  enabled  the  United  States 
in  full  communication  with  other  countries,  and 
importing  largely,  to  maintain  such  high  rates 
of  wages,  has  been  the  high  price  of  her  great 
staple  of  export,  cotton.  It  is  true  that  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  staple  has  been  carried  on  by 
slave  labor,  and  not  by  the  free  white  laborers, 
and  confined  to  one  part  of  the  Union ;  but  as 
the  effect  of  the  great  stimulus  given  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  cultivation  was  to  withdraw  the  slave  labor 
from  other  kinds  of  cultivation  in  which  they 
competed  with  the  free  laborers,  and  as  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  withdrawal  the  South  purchas¬ 
ed  its  provisions  from  the  free  States  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  latter  derived  the  full  benefit 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  south.  At  present 
the  production  of  cotton  throughout  the  world  is 
evidently  fully  equalized  with  the  demand,  partly 
from  the  great  extension  of  the  cotton  planting 
in  the  United  States,  and  partly  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  other 
countries.  Henceforth  the  southern  planters 
must  content  themselves  with  moderate  profits, 
obtained  only  by  the  conduct  of  their  cultivation 
in  the  most  economical  manner :  they  will  raise 
the  bulk  of  their  provisions  themselves ;  in  the 
tobacco  growing  Slates,  where  the  land  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  the  diversion  of  the  slave  labor  to  ordinary 
agriculture  will  be  carried  to  a  still  greater  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  the  free  Slates  will  thus  find  them¬ 
selves,  in  great  measure,  deprived  of  the  south¬ 
ern  market,  in  which  they  formerly  obtained 
such  good  prices.  They  can  regain  it  only  by  a 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  their  provisions,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  it  more  profitable  for  the  planter 
to  purchase  than  to  grow  for  himself. 

Where,  then,  are  tfie  free  States  to  find  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  market  for  their  wheat  and  pro¬ 
visions  1  The  markets  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
carried  these  have  but  a  limited  power  of  consump¬ 
tion,  which  has  already  been  reached,  and  which 
shows  a  tendency  rather  to  diminish  than  increase, 
because  the  tendency  of  things  is  towards  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  agriculture  of  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  formerly  depended  on  foreigners  for 
food.  In  order  to  force  an  extension  of  these  mar¬ 
kets,  the  prices  of  American  provisions  must  be 
reduced.  The  same  is  true  of  the  British  market, 
even  supposing  this  perfectly  open — as  it  is  certain 
that  American  wheat  cannot  compete  with  the 
Polish,  German,  &c.,  except  at  prices  much  below 
the  average  of  the  New- Vork  market  in  past  years. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  tends  to  prove  that  the 
natural  level  of  prices  for  American  agricultural 
products  will  henceforth  be  low.  Then  with  res¬ 
pect  to  their  manufactures,  so  far  as  these  come  in 
competition  with  the  European,  they  must  fall  to 
the  same  level ;  and  even  with  a  protected  home 
market  we  know  that  manufacturing  industry  can¬ 
not  permanently  receive  a  higher  reward,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  toil  and  skill  employed,  than  agri- 
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cultural,  and  must  be  dragged  down  to  the  same 
level  of  prices.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
things,  even  with  the  present  population  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  United  Stales.  But  the  popula- 
[  tion  is  increasing  rapidly,  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
expressed  an  opinion,  the  great  proportion  of  each 
year’s  addition  to  the  population  will  turn  itself, 
not  to  the  planting  of  the  South,  nor  to  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  shipping  of  the  North,  but  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  West.  There  will  thus  be  (on 
an  average  of  seasons)  a  constantly  increasing 
surplus  o?  agricultural  products  to  be  disposed  o^, 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand. 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  natural  for  a  country 
which  is  mainly  agricultural  to  be  rich  in  money 
wealth,  or  to  be  distinguished  by  high  rates  of 
money  wages;  but  the  contrary.  High  money 
wages  and  great  command  of  money  belong  natur¬ 
ally  either  to  countries  which  themselves  produce 
the  precious  metals,  or  to  such  as  have  a  great 
power  of  commanding  them  by  a  great  superiority 
in  the  arts  of  commerce  and  navigation,  or  by  the 
production  of  valuable  and  readily  exportable  arti¬ 
cles.  If  the  United  States  have  been  an  apparent 
exception,  it  has  been  because  in  cotton  they  had 
an  article  of  export  the  demand  for  which  was  im¬ 
mense  and  increasing,  and  of  which  they  had  al¬ 
most  a  practical  monopoly  ;  because  another  part 
of  their  population  made  themselves  profitable  em¬ 
ployments  by  their  superior  enterprise  and  skill  in 
navigation,  and  all  the  branches  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  which  required  these  qualities  most ;  and 
because  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  people,  after 
supplying  these  other  classes  and  themselves,  had 
no  greater  surplus  than  could  be  disposed  of  in 
various  markets  in  which  they  were  little  interfer¬ 
ed  with  by  th4  competition  of  other  foreigners. 

For  the  future,  the  settling  down  of  the  price  of 
cotton  to  its  natural  average  price,  (i.  e.  to  the  low¬ 
est  price  at  which  it  can  be  raised  in  an  economical 
manner,  with  a  living  profit,)  the  approach  to 
equality  with  the  Yankees  in  maritime  and  com¬ 
mercial  activity  which  other  nations  have  been 
making  during  a  long  peace,  and  the  continual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  agricultural  surplus,  will  alter  all 
these  circumstances.  The  great  West  tvill  be¬ 
come  great  in  population,  and  abounding  in  ail  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  but  she  will  not  command  any 
but  very  low  prices  for  her  products,  money  wages 
will  not  be  high,  and  her  power  of  importing  for¬ 
eign  luxuries  will  be  small  in  proportion  to  her 
population  ; — like  other  agricultural  communities, 
she  w'ill  be  a  cheap  country.  Her  sons  will  not 
drink  Champagne,  nor  her  daughters  wear  French 
silks  ;  they  will  not  be  a  race  of  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  of  plain-living  farmers.  In  the 
South  also,  the  planters  will  be  farmers — thriving 
farmers  by  virtue  of  their  superior  skill  and  energy 
in  competition  with  the  cotton  growers  of  other 
countries,  but  thriving  only  by  economy  in  their 
management  and  mode  of  living.  They  will,  it  is 
true,  differ  from  other  farmers  in  the  very  largo 
scale  on  which  a  part  of  them  will  carry  on  their 
operations,  and  the  proportionably  larger  incomes 
which  they  will  realize.  As  to  the  agriculturists 
of  the  older  States  near  the  seaboard,  the  prices  of 
their  products  will  be  regulated  by  the  prices  of  the 
West,  with  the  addition  of  the  heavy  expenses  of 
transport — and  this  will  allow  then;  good  profits  on 
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good  farming,  but  not  tbc  high  prices  which  they 
have  of  late  years  enjoyed.  Lastly,  as  to  the 
manufacturing  classes,  they  must  submit  to  the 
proportioning  of  their  prices  and  wages  to  those 
of  other  classes,  and  this  even  without  the  influence 
of  free  competition  with  foreigners.  For  the  effect 
of  the  excess  of  the  agricultural  producers,  and  the 
consequent  glut  of  their  products,  being  to  drive 
part  of  tliis  excess  to  manufacturing  pursuits  until 
ttie  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  increase  of  the 
nianufacturing  class,  and  greater  competition 
among  them,  will  reduce  their  wages  and  profits 
to  the  level  of  the  agriculturists. 

The  general  decline  in  prices  must  fall  either 
on  the  w’ages  of  the  laborer,  or  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist — as  it  is  between  these  two  that  the 
whole  price  of  every  article  is  divided.  The  ef¬ 
fect  w'ill  be  felt,  first,  by  the  capitalist — because 
wages  alw’ays  adjust  themselves  tardily  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  a  rise  or  a  decline  in  prices.  This  will 
be  especially  the  case  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  where  the  laborers  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  where  they  are  not  forced 
into  submission  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  more 
thickly-peopled  countries.  In  the  Lowell  Mills,  for 
instance,  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  the  young  ladies — though  the  works  are 
in  great  part  suspended,  and  the  profits  of  the 
owners  are  pretty  well  annihilated — because  the 
hands,  rather  than  work  at  reduced  prices,  go  homo 
to  their  families.  The  managers  liave.  therefore, 
the  option  of  paying  the  old  rates  of  wages,  or 
stopping  tfie  works  altogether.  There  has  been  no 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  farm  laborers — although 
the  fall  in  all  agricultural  products  has  been  so 
great.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  Western 
States,  whore  the  fall  has  been  greatest  (owing  to 
the  expense  of  transport  forming  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  price  when  brought  to  market,  and  being 
a  fixed  item,  which,  when  the  price  falls  low,  leaves 
very  little  margin  for  the  producer),  firming  with 
hired  labor  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all.  The  old 
wages,  with  new  prices,  swallow  up  the  whole 
price  of  the  year’s  produce.  But  this  state  of  things 
will  not  continue.  Even  agriculiiiral  tvages  will 
have  to  descend  to  the  level  of  prices.  Among 
other  classes  of  operatives,  navigators,  miners,  and 
workmen  engaged  in  various  manufactures,  which 
have  been  suspended  during  the  bad  times,  a  great 
reduction  in  usages  has  already  taken  place — be¬ 
cause  the  pressure  of  actual  destitution  or  exces¬ 
sive  competition  for  work  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Supposing  my  facts,  and  the  conclusions  I  draw 
from  them,  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  present 
extremely  low  prices  of  every  thing,  which  all  per¬ 
sons  here  look  on  as  something  monstrous  and  un> 
natural,  are  not  far  below  the  natural  level  of  prices, 
or  the  level  which  must  be  expected  in  future.  With 
respect  to  the  great  staple  export,  cotton,  this  may 
be  considered  as  indirectly  admitted  by  persons  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  the  planting  States,  when 
they  tell  you,  that  even  at  present  prices,  a  planter 
who  is  out  of  debt,  and  manages  economically,  may 
make  a  fair  profit.  That  the  reaction  from  the  in¬ 
flated  currency  and  speculative  excitement  of  late 
years  has  driven  prices  below  their  natural  level, 
and  that  consequently  there  is  room  for  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement,  may  be  assumed  as  certain. 
And  it  may  also  be  considered  certain,  that  as 
specie  flows  into  the  country  and  the  return  of 
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confidence  encourages  a  moderate  increase  of  the 
paper  currency,  the  margin,  now  left  for  a  natural 
improvement,  w’ill  be  completely  filled  up.  The 
establishment  of  a  “  national  currency  ”  (to  use 
Clay’s  conveniently  general  expression)  will  ac¬ 
celerate  this  process,  which  would,  however,  be 
completed  without  it.  But  if  the  diffusion  of  this 
currency  is  intended  to  raise  prices  above  the  level 
w’hich  1  suppose  to  be  the  natural  one,  then  we 
have  at  once  a  reneival  of  the  system  of  inflation, 
which  is  only  practicable  for  a  time,  wl^n  there  is 
such  a  disposition  to  lend  in  foreign  countries  ns 
will  allow  the  inflating  country  to  go  on  with  ex¬ 
cessive  importations  without  being  at  once  pulled 
up — and  even  then  must  be  ultimately  followed  by 
a  reaction,  as  we  have  recently  seen.  When, 
therefore,  the  Whigs  talk  of  a  National  Bank  as 
a  means  of  restoring  the  former  prosperity  of  the 
country,  i.  e.,  the  former  scale  of  prices,  they  are 
flattering  themselves  wdth  a  fallacy,  as  may  almost 
always  be  suspected  when  men  rely  on  any  legis¬ 
lative  action  as  a  cure  for  evils  arising  from  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  effect  of  a  high  Tariff 
in  checking  or  modifying  the  influence  of  the 
causes  which  I  suppose  likely  to  keep  prices  low. 
The  arguments  of  the  Tariff  men  are  in  a  great 
measure  founded  on  an  indistinct  perception  of  the 
tendency  of  things  which  I  suppose  to  exist  They 
express  the  idea  by  saying  that  American  labor,  if 
exposed  to  op«‘n  competition  with  European  labor, 
must  sink  to  the  same  scale  of  remuneration — and 
their  remedy  is  to  shut  out  European  manufactures. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  inquiry,  how  far  this  remedy 
w'ould  be  effectual,  because  I  think  there  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  answer  to  those  who  suggest  it — viz.,  that  a 
prohibitory  Tariff  is  not  consistent  either  with  the 
extent  of  frontier  of  the  Union,  or  with  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  form  of  Government,  and  that  it 
will,  therefore,  be  found  impossible  to  make  it  a 
permanent  part  of  their  systsm. 

Let  us  see  what  bearing  these  conclusions  have 
on  the  question  of  the  security  and  probable  rise 
in  value  of  the  different  classes  of  investments  in 
the  United  States,  in  >\hich  English  capitalists  are 
interested.  First,  railroads  and  canals.  1  do  not 
think  these  will  be  affected,  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  rates  of  toll  have  remained  about  the  same 
through  good  and  bad  times  (where  they  have  been 
reduced,  it  has  been  from  a  cause  quite  unconnected 
with  the  depression  of  the  times,  viz.,  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  different  lines  between  themselves), — while 
on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  traffic  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  population. 
Secondly,  real  estate  in  New'-York  and  the  other 
old  States  will  not  be  much  Eiffected,  if  at  all.  The 
vicinity  of  the  land  in  these  States  to  the  city  and 
manufacturing  population,  and  to  the  points  of  ex¬ 
port,  will  always  sustain  its  products  at  a  fair  price, 
while  the  thickening  of  the  population  will  add 
continually  to  its  value.  Thirdly,  Western  State 
Stocks  are  touched  much  more  nearly  by  these 
opinions.  What  all  the  defenders  of  these  stocks, 
as  eventually  good  investments,  tell  you  is,  that  the 
States  are  at  present  unable  to  pay  them — but  that 
their  means  must  be  very  greatly  increased  within 
a  year  or  two  by  the  return  of  fair  prices  for  their 
produce,  and  will  thenceforth  continue  further  to 
increase  with  rapidity  by  the  increase  of  their 
population.  Now,  according  to  the  views  which 
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I  have  been  statinnf,  the  present  prices  of  produce 
in  the  West  approximate  much  nearer  to  the  natn- 
ral  level  than  people  are  willing  to  admit — am) 
though  the  increase  of  population  will  bring  with 
it  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction,  the  moiuy  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
West,  on  which  its  power  to  pay  a  debt  to  foreign¬ 
ers  depends,  will  not  necessarily  increase  in  the 
same  proportion. 

I  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  manufac¬ 
turers  musV increase  in  the  United  States  ;  only  1 
made  this  addition  to  your  proposition,  namely, 
thal  in  connection  with  this  increase,  or  rather  pre¬ 
paratory  to  it,  there  must  be  a  permanent  fall  in 
wages  and  general  prices,  so  as  to  make  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  mining  and  manufacturing  as  cheap  here 
as  in  the  other  countries  with  which  the  American 
producers  have  to  compete  ;  because  a  manufac¬ 
turer  cannot  exist  in  the  United  States  on  any 
other  condition,  except  under  a  prohibitory  Tariff. 


THE  HONEY-BEE  AND  BEE-BOOKS.  | 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Seldom  have  we  perused  an  article  with  more 
interest  than  the  following  on  the  “  Honey-bee.” 
One  would  think  it,  from  its  title,  intended  only 
for  the  few  who  make  bees  their  study  or  their 
care but ’tis  not  so.  It  is  aright  down  clever 
article,  from  the  perusal  of  which  no  one  can  riso, 
without  feeling  glad  that  we  afforded  him  the  op¬ 
portunity.  The  writer  has  exhibited  learning, 
rhetoric,  spirit,  wit ;  and  thrown  around  what  iniglit 
be  deemed  a  common-place  topic,  a  charm  that 
holds  us  spell-bound.  Only  read  it,  and  you  will 
derive  from  it  both  pleasure  and  profit.  In  our 
boyhood  we  remember  to  have  spent  more  than  one 
happy  night  in  the  woods,  in  company  with  the 
bee-hunters,  who  had,  in  day.light,  marked  the  hol¬ 
low  trees,  which  at  night  they  felled,  and  from 
which  they  filled  their  pails  with  the  sweet  food, 
which  the  bees  had  sealed  up  in  their  cells :  and 
on  the  beauteous  fields  of  the  far  west,  we  have, 
since,  often  listened  to  the  hum  and  watched  the 
arrowy  motions  of  the  busy  bee,  as  he  alighted  on 
flower  after  flower  of  the  blooming  prairie,  to  sip 
from  them  the  nectar  which  he  loves,  and  whicli 
he  so  bountifully  shares  with  us,  if  we  do  not  rob 
him  of  more  than  is  meet. — £o. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  My  Bee-hook.  By  William  Charles  Cot¬ 
ton,  M.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
on.  London,  1842. 

2.  The  Honey-Bee^  its  Matural  History^  Phy¬ 
siology  ^  and  Management.  By  Edward 
Bevan,  M.  D.  London,  1838. 

3.  Bees ;  comprehending  the  Uses  and  Eco¬ 
nomical  Management  of  the  Honey-bee  of 
Britain  and  other  Countries-;  together  with 
Descriptions  of  the  known  Wild  Species. 
Illustrated  with  36  colored  plates.  “Jar- 


dine’s  Naturalist’s  Library” — Entomolo¬ 
gy,  Vol.  VI.  Edinburgh,  1840. 

4.  The  Management  of  Bees ;  with  a  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Ladies'  Safety  Hive.  By 
Samuel  Bagster,  jun.  London. 

5.  Huber's  Matural  History  of  the  Honey-bee. 
London,  1841. 

6.  The  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  ;  containing  con¬ 
cise  practical  Directions  for  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Bees  upon  the  Depriving  System. 
By  J.  H.  Payne.  London,  1842. 

7.  Humanity  to  Honey-bees  ;  a  Management 
of  Honey-bees  on  a  JVew  and  Improved 
Plan.  By^  Thomas  Nutt.  Wisbeach, 
1832. 

8.  Jl  Treatise  on  the  Mature^  Economy^  and 
Practical  Management  of  Bees.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  Huish.  London,  1817. 

9.  The  Cottager's  Bee-book.  By  Richard 
Smith.  Oxford,  1839. 

How  the  little  busy  bee  improves  each 
shining  hour — makes  hay  when  the  sun 
shines — makes  honey,  that  is,  when  flowers 
blow,  is  not  only  a  matter  for  the  poet  and 
the  moralist,  and  the  lover  of  nature,  but 
has  become  an  important  subject  of  rural, 
and  cottage,  and  even  political  economy  it¬ 
self.  If  West  Indian  crops  fail,  or  Brazilian 
slave-drivers  turn  sulky,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  poor  at  least  may  profit  as  much 
from  their  bee-hives  as  ever  they  will  from 
the  extracted  juices  of  parsneps  or  beet¬ 
root.  And  in  this  manufacture  they  will  at 
least  begin  the  world  on  a  fair  footing.  No 
monopoly  of  capitalists  can  drive  them  from 
a  market  so  open  as  this.  Their  winged 
stock  have  free  pasturage — commonage 
without  stint — be  the  proprietor  who  he  may, 
wherever  the  freckled  cowslip  springs  and 
the  wild  thyme  blows.  Feudal  manors  and 
parked  royalties,  high  deer-fences  and  for¬ 
bidding  boundary  belts,  have  no  exclusive¬ 
ness  for  them  ;  no  action  of  trespass  can 
lie  against  them,  nor  are  they  ever  called 
upon  for  their  certificates.  But  if  exchange 
be  no  robbery,  they  are  no  thieves :  they 
only  take  that  which  \vould  be  useless  to 
all  else  besides,  and  even  their  hard-earned 
store  is  but  a  short-lived  possession.  The 
plagiarist  Man  revenges  himself  on  them 
for  the  white  lilies  they  have  dusted  and 
disturbed,  and  makes  all  their  choicely-cull¬ 
ed  sweets  his  own.  But  though  he  never 
tasted  a  drop  of  their  honey,  the  bees  would 
still  accomplish  the  work  that  Providence 
has  allotted  them  in  fructifying  our  flowers 
and  fruit-blossoms,  which  man  can  at  the 
best  but  clumsily  imitate,  and  in  originating 
new  varieties  which  probably  far  surpass  in 
number  and  beauty  all  that  has  been  done 
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by  the  garcleninj?  experimentalist.  Florists 
are  apt  to  complain  of  the  mischief  the  bee 
does  in  disturbing  their  experiments  and 
crossing  species  which  they  wish  to  keep 
separate  ;  but  they  forget  how  many  of  their 
choicest  kinds,  which  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  chance,  have  in  reality 
been  bee-made,  and  that,  where  man  fructi¬ 
fies  one  blossom,  the  bee  has  worked  upon 
ten  thousand. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  great  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  bees  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  which,  judging  from  the  number  of 
books  lately  published,  is  reviving  among 
us  with  no  common  force,  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  marked  resemblance  which  their 
inodes  of  life  seem  to  bear  to  those  of  man. 
Remove  every  fanciful  theory  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  reverie,  and  there  still  remains  an  an¬ 
alogy  far  too  curious  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
passing  glance.  On  the  principle  of  “  nihil 
humani  a  me  alienum,”  this  approximation 
to  human  nature  has  ever  made  them  favor¬ 
ites  with  their  masters.  And  theirs  is  no 
hideous  mimicry  of  man’s  follies  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  such  as  we  see  in  the  monkey  tribe, 
which  to  us  has  always  appeared  too  much 
of  a  satire  to  afford  unalloyed  amusement: 
their  life  is  rather  a  serious  matter-of-fact 
business,  a  likeness  to  the  best  and  most 
rational  of  our  manners  and  government, 
set  about  with  motives  so  apparently  iden¬ 
tical  with  our  own,  that  man’s  pride  has 
only  been  able  to  escape  from  the  ignominy 
of  allowing  them  a  portion  of  his  monopo¬ 
lized  Reason,  by  assigning  them  a  separate 
quality  under  the  name  of  Instinct.  The 
philosophers  of  old  were  not  so  jealous  of 
man’s  distinctive  quality  ;  and  considering 
how  little  at  the  best  we  know  of  what  rea¬ 
son  is,  and  how  vain  have  been  the  attempts 
to  distinguish  it  from  instinct,  there  may 
be,  after  all,  notwithstanding  the  complacent 
smile  of  modern  sciolists,  as  much  truth,  as 
certainly  there  is  poetry  and  charity  in  Vir¬ 
gil,  who  could  refer  the  complicated  and 
wonderful  economy  of  bees  to  nothing  less 
than  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Mind. 

Bees  indeed  seem  to  have  claimed  gener¬ 
ally  a  greater  interest  from  the  ancients 
than  they  have  acquired  in  modern  times. 
De  Montford,  who  drew  “  the  portrait  of 
the  honey-fly”  in  1646,  enumerates  the  au¬ 
thors  on  the  subject,  up  to  his  time,  as  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  hundred  !  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  some  apocryphal  names  in  the  list 
—  AristsBus,  for  instance  —  whose  works 
were  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Huish;  a  fact 
which  will  not  surprise  our  readers  when 
we  introduce  him  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  and 


the  father  of  Actseon,  the  “  peeping  Tom” 
of  mythological  scandal.  Aristseus  himself 
was  a  patron  of  bees  and  arch  bee-master ; 
but  no  ridicule  thrown  upon  such  a  jumble 
of  names  must  make  us  forget  the  real 
services  achieved  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  by  the  Encyclopaedi- 
ast  of  Aristotle — the  pupij  of  him  who  is 
distinguished  as  the  “Attic  Bee j”  or  the 
life  of  Aristomachus  devoted  to  this  pur¬ 
suit;  or  the  enthusiasm  of  Hyginus,  who, 
more  than  ISOO  years  before  Mr.  Cotton, 
collected  all  the  bee-passages  which  could 
be  found  scattered  over  the  pages  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  antiquity.  (Col.  ix.  11.) 

Varro,  Columella,  Celsus,  and  Pliny  have 
each  given  in  their  contributions  to  the 
subject,  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  minuteness  with  which  they  entered  upon 
their  researches  from  a  passage  in  Colu¬ 
mella,  who,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  bees, 
says,  that  Euhemerus  maintained  that  they 
were  first  produced  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
Euthronius  in  Mount  Hymettus,  and  Ni- 
cander  in  Crete.  And  considering  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  subject  and  the  discordant 
theories  of  modern  times,  there  is  perhaps 
no  branch  of  natural  history  in  which  the 
ancients  arrived  at  so  much  truth.  If  since 
the  invention  of  printing  authors  can  grave¬ 
ly  relate  stories  of  an  old  woman,  who  hav¬ 
ing  placed  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  ele¬ 
ments  at  the  entrance  of  a  bee-hive,  pre¬ 
sently  saw  the  inmates  busy  in  creating  a 
shrine  and  altar  of  wax,  with  steeple  and 
bells  to  boot,  and  heard,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  something  like  the  commencement 
of  an  anthem* — we  really  think  that  they 
should  be  charitably  inclined  to  the  older 

♦  We  saw  lately  published  in  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  the  notes  of  a  trio,  in  which  the  old  Clueen 
and  two  Princesses  (of  the  hive)  are  the  performers, 
ihe  young  ladies  earnestly  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
take  an  airing,  while  the  old  duenna  as  determinedly 
refuses.  This  apiarian  “  Pray,  goody,  please  to 
moderate”  grows  louder  and  thicker,  “faster  and 
faster,”  till  at  last  the  young  folks,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  carry  the  day;  “  and  what  1  can  nearest  liken 
it  to,”  says  the  writer,  “  is  a  man  in  a  rather  high 
note  endeavoring  to  repeat,  in  quaver  or  croichel 
lime,  the  letter  M,  with  his  lips  constantly  closed.’ 
This  is  a  tolerably  easy  music-lesson  :  let  our  read¬ 
ers  try.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  all  this  music  is 
originally  derived  from  a  curious  old  book — ^“The 
Feminine  Monarchy,  or  the  History  of  Bees,”  by 
Charles  Butler,  of  Magdalen  (Oxford,  1634)-:  aip.  7B 
I  of  which  work  this  “  Bees’  Madrigal”  may  be  found 
with  notes  and  words.  Old  Butler  has  been  sadly  rifled, 
without  much  thanks,  by  all  succeeding  bee-writers. 
He  has  written  upon  that  exhaustive  system  adopted 
by  learned  men  of  that  lime,  so  that  nothing  that  was 
then  known  on  the  subject  is  omitted.  Butler  intro¬ 
duced  eight  new  letters — aspirates — into  the  English 
language,  besides  other  eccentricities  of  orthogra¬ 
phy  ;  so  that,  altogether,  his  volume  has  a  most  out¬ 
landish  look. 
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bee-authors,  who  believed  that  they  gather¬ 
ed  their  young  from  flowers,  and  ballasted 
themselves  with  pebbles  aganisl  the  high 
wind.* 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  as  we 
proceed  how  correct  in  the  main  the  classi¬ 
cal  writers  are  on  the  subject  of  bees,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  parts  of  natural  history ; 
but  the  book  of  all  others  to  which  the  scho¬ 
lar  will  turn  again  and  again  with  increased 
delight,  is  the  fourth  Georgic.  This,  the 
most  beautiful  portion  of  the  most  flnished 
poem  of  Roman  antiquity,  is  wholly  devoted 
to  our  present  subject ;  and  such  is  the  de¬ 
lightful  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  and 
so  exquisite  the  little  episodes  introduced, 
that  it  would  amply  repay  (and  this  is  saying 
a  gooddeal)  the  most  forgetful  country  gen¬ 
tleman  to  rub  up  his  schoolboy  Latin  for  the 
sole  pleasure  he  would  derive  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal.  We  need  hardly  say  that  no  bee- 
fancier  will  content  himself  with  any  thing 
less  than  the  original :  he  will  there  find  the 
beauties  of  the  poet  far  outbalancing  the 
errors  of  the  naturalist;  and  as  even  these 
may  be  useful  to  the  learner — for  there  is 
no  readier  way  of  imparting  truth  than  by 
the  correction  of  error — we  shall  follow  the 
subject  in  some  degree  under  the  heads 
which  Virgil  has  adopted,  first  introducing  { 
our  little  friends  in  the  more  correct  cha¬ 
racter  w'hich  modern  science  has  marked 
out  for  them. 

The  “  masses”  of  every  hive  consist  of  two 
kinds  of  bees,  the  workers  and  the  drones. 
The  first  are  undeveloped  females,  the  se¬ 
cond  are  the  males.  Over  these  presides 
the  mother  of  the  hive,  the  queen-bee.  The 
number  of  workers  in  a  strong  hive  is  above 
15,000,  and  of  drones  about  one  to  ten  of 
these.  This  proportion,  though  seldom  ex¬ 
act,  is  never  very  much  exceeded  or  fallen 
short  of.  A  single  family,  where  swarming 
is  prevented,  will  sometimes  amount,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Bevan,  to  50,000  or  60,000. 
In  their  wild  state,  if  we  may  credit  the 
quantity  of  honey  said  to  be  found,  they 
must  sometimes  greatly  exceed  this  num¬ 
ber. 

“Sweet  is  the  hum  of  bees,”  says  Lord  By¬ 
ron  ;  and  those  w'ho  have  listened  to  this 
music  in  its  full  luxury,  stretched  upon 
some  sunny  bed  of  heather,  where  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  crushed  thyme  struggled  with 
the  faint  smell  of  the  bracken,  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  watch  the  little  busy  mu¬ 
sician 

*  The  latter  mistake  arose  probably  from  the  ma¬ 
son-bee,  which  carries  sand  wherewiih  to  construct 
its  nest.  For  an  account  of  the  1 15  varieties  of  English 
bees  ^consult  Kirby’s  “  Monographia  Apuni  Anglicc.” 


[March, 

“  with  honey'd  thigh, 

.  That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing,” 

loo  well  to  require  a  lengthened  description 
of  her;  how  she  flits  from  flower  to  flower 
with  capricious  fancy,  not  exhausting  the 
sweets  of  any  one  spot,  but  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  “  live  and  let  live,”  taking  something 
for  herself,  and  yet  leaving  as  much  or 
more  for  the  next  comer,  passing  by  the 
just-opening  and  faded  flowers,  and  deign¬ 
ing  to  notice  not  even  one  out  of  five  that 
are  full-blown,  combining  the  philosophy 
of  the  Epicurean  and  Eclectic  ; — or  still 
more  like  some  fastidious  noble,  on  the 
grand  tour,  with  all  the  world  before  him, 
hurrying  on  in  restless  haste  from  place  to 
place,  skimming  over  the  surface  or  tast¬ 
ing  the  sweets  of  society,  carrying  off  some 
memento  from  every  spot  he  has  lit  upon, 
and  yet  leaving  plenty  to  be  gleaned  by  the 
next  traveller,  dawdling  in  one  place  he 
knows  not  why,  whisking  by  another  which 
would  have  amply  repaid  his  stay,  and  still 
pressing  onwards  as  if  Jn  search  of  some¬ 
thing,  he  knows  not  what — though  he  too 
often  fails  to  carry  home  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  happiness  that  his  compeer  does  of 
honey. 

“  A  bee  among  the  flowers  in  spring,”  says 
Paley,  “  is  one  of  the  cheerfullest  objects 
that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears 
to  be  all  enjoyment :  so  busy  and  so 
pleasedy 

The  Drone  may  be  known  by  the  noise 
he  makes.  Hence  his  name.  He  has  been 
the  butt  of  all  who  have  ever  written  about 
bees,  and  is  indeed  a  bye-word  all  the  world 
over.  No  one  can  fail  to  hit  offhis  character. 
He  is  the  “  lazy  yawning  drone”  of  Shak- 
speare.  The 

“  Immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucus”* 
of  Virgil.  “  The  drone,”  says  Butler,  “  is  a 
gross,  stingless  bee,  that  spendelh  his  time 
in  gluttony  and  idleness.  For  howsoever 
he  brave  it  with  his  round  velvet  cap,  his 
side  gown,  his  full  paunch,  and  his  loud 
voice,  yet  he  is  but  an  idle  companion,  liv¬ 
ing  by  the  sweat  of  others’  brows.  He 
worketh  not  at  all  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  yet  spendeth  as  much  as  two  laborers : 
you  shall  never  find  his  maw  w’ithout  a 
good  drop  of  the  purest  nectar.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day  he  flieth  abroad,  aloft,  and  about, 
and  that  w’ith  no  small  noise,  as  though  he 
w^ould  do  some  great  act ;  but  it  is  only  for 
his  pleasure,  and  to  get  him  a  stomach,  and 

*  Virgil,  who  has  confounded  their  battles  with 
their  swarming,  seems  also  to  have  made  a  Drone- 
king.  What  else  can  this  mean — 

“  Ille  horridus  alter 

Desidia,  latumque  trahens  ingloriusalvum?” 
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then  returns  he  presently  to  his  cheer.”  This 
is  no  bad  portrait  of  the  burly  husband  of 
the  hive.  He  is  a  proper  Sir  John  Falstaflf, 
a  gross  fat  animal,  cowardly,  and  given  to 
deep  potations.  He  cannot  fail  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  by  his  broad  body  and  blunt  tail 
and  head,  and  the  “  bagpipe  i’  the  nose.” 
He  is  never  seen  settling  on  flowers,  except 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  may 
sometimes  be  met  upon  a  late-blown  rose,  or 
some  double  flower  that  the  workers  rarely 
frequent,  in  a  melancholy,  musing  state,  as 
if  prescient  of  the  miserable  fate  that  so 
soon  awaits  him.  The  occasion  for  so 
large  a  proportion  of 

“  These  lazy  fathers  of  the  industrious  hive” 


is  yet  an  unsolved  riddle.  One  author  fan¬ 
cied  them  the  water-carriers  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
drones  sit,  like  hens,  upon  the  eggs;*  in 
which  case  the  hair  on  their  tails  would 
seem  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
feather-breeches  which  Catherine  of  Russia 
had  made  for  her  ministers  when  she  caus¬ 
ed  them  as  a  punishment  to  hatch  eggs  in 
a  large  nest  in  the  antechamber.  But  this 
is  mere  fancy,  the  earwig  being  the  only 
insect,  according  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  that 
broods  over  its  egors.  Dr.  Bevan  denies 
that  they  are  useful,  oral  least  necessary,  in 
keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  hive  in  breeding 
time,  which  is  the  commonly  received  rea¬ 
son  for  their  great  numbers.  Huber  thought 
so  large  a  quantity  were  required,  that 
when  the  queen  takes  her  hymeneal  flight 
she  may  be  sure  to  meet  with  some  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air.  Her  embrace  is 
said  to  be  fatal. 

Last  in  our  description,  but 


“  First  of  the  throng,  and  foremost  of  the  whole, 
One  stands  conlest  the  sovereign  and  the  soul.’* 


Th  is  is  the  queen-bee.  Her  power  was  ac-  j 
knowMedged  before  her  sex  was  known,  for  j 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabs  always  style  hei 
“  the  king  ;”t  and  it  may  be  thought  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  monarchical  government, 
that  the  “  tyrant-qnelling”  Athenians,  and 
republican  Romans  w'ho  almost  banished 
the  name  with  the  blood  of  their  kings, were 
forced  to  admit  it  to  describe  “  the  first 
magistrate”  of  this  natural  commonwealth. 
“  The  queen,”  says  our  old  author,  “is  a  fair 
and  stately  bee,  differing  from  the  vulgar 
both  in  shape  and  color.”  And  itisamus- 

•  “  By  ihis  time  your  bees  sit.” — Evelyn  sCalend. for 
March.  “  When  it  has  vleposited  the  eggs,  it  sits  upon 
them,  and  cherishes  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
bird.” — Arabic  Dictionary  quoted  by  Colton.  “  Pro- 
geniem  nidosque  fovent.” — Gears,  iv.  56. 

t  So  aUo  Shakspeare  :  “  Tliey  have  a  king,”  &c. — 
Henry  F.,  Act  I.,  s.  2. 


ing  that  the  most  sober  writers  cannot 
speak  of  her  without  assigning  her  some 
of  those  stately  attributes  which  w’e  always 
connect  w’ith  human  sovereignty.  Bevan 
remarks  that  “  she  is  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  society  by  a  more  measured 
movement ;”  her  body  is  more  taper  than 
that  of  the  w'orking-bee ;  her  wings  short¬ 
er,  for  she  has  little  occasion  for  flight ; 
her  legs — what  would  Queen  Elizabeth, 
w’ho  would  not  hear  even  of  xoyfiX  stockings^ 
think  of  our  profaneness  1 — her  legs  unfur¬ 
nished  w’ith  grooves,  for  she  gathers  no 
pollen  ;  her  proboscis  short,  for  the  honey 
comes  to  her,  not  she  to  the  honey ;  her 
sting  short  and  curved — for  sting  she  has, 
though  she  seldom  uses  it. 

In  addition  to  these,  Huber  and  others 
have  thought  that  they  discern  certain  black 
bees  in  many  hives,  but  it  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  these,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are 
not  a  different  species,  but  superannuated 
workers. 

Having  “  caught  our  hare,”  got  our  stock 
of  bees,  the  next  question  is,  where  shall 
we  place  them  1  and  there  is  little  to  be 
added  to  Virgil’s  suggestions  on  this  head. 
The  bee-house  should  face  the  south,  with 
a  turn  perhaps  to  the  east,  be  protected 
from  the  north  and  prevailing  winds  ;  not 
too  far  from  the  dwelling,  lest  they  become 
shy  of  man,  nor  too  near,  lest  they  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  him.  No  paths  should  cross 
its  entrance,  no  high  trees  or  bushes  inter¬ 
cept  their  homeward  flight.  Yet,  if  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  treeless  lawm,  they  would 
be  apt  in  swarming  to  fly  away  altogether, 
so  that  Virgil  rightly  recommends  the  palm 
or  some  evergreen  tree  to  overhang  the 
hive.  Another  of  his  injunctions,  which 
no  modern  writer  seems  to  notice,  is  to 
sprinkle  some  neighboring  branch,  where 
you  wish  them  to  hang,  w'ith  honey  and 
sweet  herbs  bruised.  Those  who  have  been 
so  often  troubled  by  the  inconvenient  places 
on  which  swarms  have  settled  might  do 
well  to  try  the  recommendation  of  the  old 
Mantuan  bee-master.  A  quiet  nook  in  low 
grounds  is  better  than  an  elevated  situation  ; 
they  have  then  their  uphill  flight  when  their 
bodies  are  unburdened,  and  an  inclined  plane 
to  skim  down  w'hen  they  come  home  loaded 
with  their  hard-earned  treasure.  Rogers, 
at  whose 

“  cot  beside  the  hill 

A  bee-hive’s  hum  should  soothe  the  ear,” 

has  supposed  the  bee  to  be  guided  back  to 
its  hive  by  the  recollection  of  the  sw’eets  it 
passed  in  its  outward  flight — a  beautiful  in¬ 
stance  of  “  the  pleasures  of  Memory.” 
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“  Who  snides  the  patient  pilcrim  to  her  ce!l  7 
Who  bids  hersoul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  conscioua  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clew 
Of  varied  scents  that  charmed  her  as  the  jlew  7 
Mail.  Memory,  hail  !  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being’s  glorious  chain,  ’ 

Whether  this  be  the  true  solution  or  not, 
her  return  to  her  hive,  so  straight  as  it  is,  is 
very  curious.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
use  of  bee-houses  as  a  protection  for  the 
hives,  though  they  are  disapproved  of  by 
many  modern  writers.  They  serve  to 
moderate  the  temperature  in  winter  and 
summer,  and  screen  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hive  in  rough  weather.  Dr.  Bevan 
says : — 

“  Excepting  in  peculiarly  sheltered  nooks,  an 
apiary  would  not  be  well  •‘situated  near  a  great  river, 
nor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  as  in  wind) 
weather  the  bees  would  be  in  danger  of  drowning 

from  being  blown  in  the  water . Yet  it 

should  not  be  far  from  a  rivulet  or  spring ;  such 
streams  as  glide  gently  over  pebbles  are  the  most 
desirable,  as  these  afford  a  variety  of  resting-places 
for  the  bees  to  alight  upon.”  (This  is  almost  a 
translation  of  Virgil’s  “  In  medium,  seu  siabit 
iners,”  &,c.)  “  Water  is  most  important  to  them, 

particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Let 
shallow  troughs,  therefore,  never  be  neglected  to 
he  set  near  the  hives,  if  no  natural  stream  is  at 
hand.” 

It  seems  that  bees,  like  men,  require  a 
certain  quantity  of  saline  matter  for  their 
health.  “  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  people 
have  a  notion  that  every  bee  goes  down  to 
sea  to  drink  twice  a-day  ;  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  seen  to  drink  at  the  farm-yard  pool — 

“  the  gilded  puddle 
That  beast  would  cough  at  ” — 

when  clearer  water  is  near.  Following  the 
example  of  our  modern  graziers,  a  small 
lump  of  rock-salt  might  be  a  useful  medi¬ 
cine-chest  for  our  winged  stock.  Foul 
smells  and  loud  noises  have  always  been 
thought  annoying  to  bees,  and  iience  it  is 
deemed  advisable  never  to  place  the  hives 
in  the  neighborhood  of  forges,  pigsties,  and 
the  like.  Virgil  even  fancied  that  they  dis¬ 
like  the  neighborhood  of  an  echo  :  but  upon 
this  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborn,  remarks: — 

♦‘This  wild  and  fanciful  assertion  will  hardly 
be  admitted  by  the  philG.-ophers  of  these  days,  es¬ 
pecially  as  th«  y  all  now  seem  agreed  that  insects 
are  not  furnished  with  any  organs  of  hearing  at  all. 
But  if  it  should  be  urged  that,  tliough  they  cannot 
hear,  yet  perhaps  they  may  feel  the  repercussion  o! 
sounds,  I  grant  it  is  possible  they  may.  Yet  that 
these  impressions  are  distasteful  or  hurtful  I  deny, 
bt'cause  bees,  in  good  summers,  thrive  well  in  my 
outlet,  wdiere  the  echoes  are  very  strong;  fortius 
village  is  another  Anallioth,  a  place  of  responses  or 
echoes.  Besides,  it  does  not  appear  from  experi- 
m»‘nt  that  bees  are  in  any  way  capable  of  being 
affected  by  sounds ;  for  I  have  often  tried  my  own 
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with  a  large  speaking-trumpet  held  close  to  their 
hives,  and  with  such  an  exertion  of  voice  as  would 
liave  hailed  a  ship  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and 
still  these  insects  pursued  their  various  employments 
undisturbed,  and  without  showing  the  least  sensi¬ 
bility  or  resentment’’* 

Next  to  the  situation  of  the  hive  is  the 
consideration  of  the  bees’ pasturage.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  the  white  Dutch  clover, 
sometimes  called  honeysuckle,  it  is  sure  to 
be  a  good  honey  year.  The  red  clover  is 
too  deep  for  the  proboscis  of  the  common 
bee,  and  is  therefore  not  so  useful  to  them 
as  is  generally  thought.  Many  lists  have 
been  made  of  bee-flowers,  and  of  such  os 
should  be  planted  round  the  apiary.  Migni- 
onette,  and  borage,  and  rosemary,  and  bug- 
loss,  and  lavender,  the  crocus  for  the  early 
spring,  and  the  ivy  flowers  for  the  late  au¬ 
tumn,  might  help  to  furnish  a  very  pretty 
bee-garden  ;  and  the  lime  and  liquid  amber, 
the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  sallow  would  be 
the  best  trees  to  plant  around.  Dr.  Bevan 
makes  a  very  good  suggestion,  that  lemon- 
thyme  should  be  used  as  an  edging  for  gar¬ 
den  walks  and  flower-beds,  instead  of  box, 
thrift,  or  daisies.  That  any  material  good, 
however,  can  be  done  to  a  large  colony  by 
the  few  plants  that,  under  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances,  can  he  sown  around  a 
bee-house  is  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
The  bee  is  too  much  of  a  roamer  to  take 
pleasure  in  trim  gardens.  It  is  the  wild 
tracts  of  heath  and  furze,  the  broad  acres 
of  bean-fields  and  buckwheat,  the  lime  ave¬ 
nues,  the  hedge-row  flowers,  and  the  clover 
meadows,  that  furnish  his  haunts  and  fill  his 
cell.  Still  it  may  be  useful  for  the  young 
and  weak  bees  to  have  food  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  their  home,  and  to  those  who  wish 
to  watch  their  habits  a  plot  of  bee-flowers 
is  indispensable  ;  and  we  know  not  the  bee 
that  could  refuse  the  following  beautiful  in¬ 
vitation  by  Professor  Smythe  : — 

“  Thou  cheerful  Bee!  come,  freely  come, 

And  travel  round  my  woodbine  bower ! 
Delij>hi  me  with  ihy  wandering  hum, 

And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour: 

Oh  !  try  no  more  those  tedious  fields. 

Come,  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields  : 

The  treasures  of  each  blooming  mine, 

The  bud,  the  blossom, — all  are  thine.” 

Pliny  bids  us  plant  thyme  and  apiaster, 
violets,  roses,  and  lilies.  Columella,  who, 

*  Of  Gilbert  White — who  by  the  way  was  not 
“parson  of  the  parish,”  but  continued  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel  till  his  death — all  that  could  be  heard  at  the 
scene  of  his  researches  by  a  late  diligent  inquirer 
was,  that  “  he  was  a  still,  quiet  body,  and  that  there 
was  not  abit  of  harm  in  him.”  And  such  is  the  fame 
of  a  man  the  power  of  whose  writings  has  immor¬ 
talized  an  obscure  village  and  a  tortoise — for  who  has 
not  heard  of  ‘  Timothy  1  ’ — as  long  as  the  English 
language  lives ! 
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contrary  to  all  other  authority,  says  that 
limes  are  hurtful,  advises  cytisus,  rosemary, 
and  the  evergreen  pine.  That  the  prevalent 
flower  of  a  district  will  flavor  the  honey  is 
certain.  The  delicious  honey  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  will  taste  for  years  of  the  orange- 
blossoms,  from  which,  we  believe,  it  is  gath¬ 
ered,  and  on  opening  a  bottle  of  it  the  room 
will  be  filled  with  the  perfume.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  honey  of  Malta.  Corsi¬ 
can  honey  is  said  to  be  flavored  by  the  box- 
tree,  and  we  have  heard  of  honey  being  ren¬ 
dered  useless  which  was  gathered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  onion-fields.  No  one  who 
has  kept  bees  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  wild 
common  can  fail  to  have  remarked  its  supe¬ 
rior  flavor  and  bouquet.  The  wild  rosemary 
that  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nar- 
bonne  gives  the  high  flavor  for  which  the 
honey  of  that  district  is  so  renowned.  But 
the  plant  the  most  celebrated  for  this  quali¬ 
ty  is  the  classic  and  far-famed  thyme  of 
Mount  Hymettus,  the  Satureia  capitata  of 
botanists.  This,  we  are  assured  by  Pliny, 
was  transplanted  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Athens  into  the  gardens  of  the  Roman  bee¬ 
keepers,  but  they  failed  to  import  with  it 
the  flavor  of  the  Hymettic  honey;  for  the 
exiled  plant,  which,  according  to  this  author, 
never  flourished  but  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ocean,  languished  for  the  barren  rocks 
of  Attica  and  the  native  breezes  of  its  “  own 
blue  sea.”  And  the  honey  of  the  Hymettus 
has  not  departed  with  the  other  glories  of 
old  Greece,  though  its  flavor  and  aroma  are 
said  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  neighboring 
localities  once  famous  from  other  causes. 
While  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  are  clos¬ 
ed,  and  no  workman’s  steel  rings  in  the 
marble-quarries  of  the  Pentelicus,  the  hum 
of  five  thousand  bee-hives  is  still  heard 
among  the  thyme,  the  cistus,  and  the  laven¬ 
der  which  yet  clothe  these  hills.  “The 
Cecropian bees,”  says C. Wordsworth,  “have 
survived  all  the  revolutions  which  have 
changed  the  features  and  uprooted  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Attica  :  though  the  defile  of  Ther- 
mopylae  has  become  a  swampy  plain,  and 
the  bed  of  the  Cephisus  is  laid  dry,  this  one 
feature  of  the  country  has  remained  unal¬ 
tered  : — 

“  And  still  his  honey’d  store  Hymettus  yields, 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  free-born  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air.  ’ 

The  honey  here  collected  used  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  especial  eating  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  district,  and  few  travellers 
could  even  get  a  taste  of  it.  Such  was  the 
case  a  fevv  years  ago  :  we  presume  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Hymettus  by  a  countryman  of 
ours,  jMr.  Bracebridge,  who  has  also  built 


him  a  villa  there,  must  have  tended  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  episcopal  monopoly. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  whether  a 
country  can  be  overstocked  with  bees ;  we 
believe  this  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  it  may 
be  over-peopled  and  over-manufactured.  But 
that  this  is  not  yet  ^he  case  with  regard  to 
Britain,  as  far  at  least  as  bees  are  concern¬ 
ed,  we  feel  equally  sure.  Of  course  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  what  number  of  acres 
is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  single  hive, 
so  much  depending  on  the  season  and  the 
nature  of  the  herbage;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
Bavaria  only  a  certain  number  of  hives  is 
allowed  to  be  kept,  and  these  must  be 
brought  to  an  establishment  under  the  charge 
of  a  skilful  apiarian,  each  station  being  four 
miles  apart,  and  containing  150  hives.  This 
is  centralization  and  red-tapery  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !  A  story  is  told  that  in  a  village  in 
Germany  where  the  number  of  hives  kept 
was  regulated  by  law,  a  bad  season  had 
nevertheless  proved  that  the  place  was  over¬ 
stocked  from  the  great  w^eakness  of  all  the 
stalls  in  the  neighborhood.  There  was  but 
one  exception.  This  was  the  hive  of  an  old 
man,  who  was  generally  set  dowm  as  being 
no  wiser  than  his  neighbors,  and  this  per¬ 
haps  all  the  more  because  he  was  very  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  habits  of  his  little  friends,  as 
well  as  careful  in  harvesting  as  much  honey 
as  he  could.  But  how  came  his  hive  to 
prosper  when  all  the  rest  w’ere  falling  ofTI 
His  cottage  was  no  nearer  the  pasture.  He 
certainly  must  have  bewitched  his  neighbors’ 
hives,  or  made  “  no  canny  ”  bargain  for  his 
own.  Many  were  the  whisperings  and  great 
the  suspicions  that  no  good  would  come  of 
gaffer’s  honey  thus  mysteriously  obtained. 
The  old  man  bore  all  these  surmises  patient¬ 
ly  ;  the  honey-harvest  came  round,  and 
when  he  had  stored  away  just  double  what 
any  of  the  rest  had  saved,  he  called  his 
friends  anti  neighbors  together,  took  them 
into  his  garden  and  said — “  If  you  had  been 
more  charitable  in  your  opinions,  I  would 
have  told  you  my  secret  before — 

‘  This  is  the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used;*’— 

and  he  pointed  to  the  inclination  of  his  hives 
— one  degree  ntore  to  the  east  than  was 
generally  adopted.  The  conjuration  was 
soon  cleared  up  ;  the  sun  came  upon  his 
hives  an  hour  or  two  sooner  by  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  his  bees  were  up  and  stirring,  and 
had  secured  a  large  share  of  the  morning’s 
honey,  before  his  neighbors’  bees  had  rous¬ 
ed  themselves  for  the  day.  Mr.  Colton,  who 
gives  the  outline  of  the  story  w’hich  we  have 
ventured  to  fill  up,  quotes  the  proverb  that 
“  early  birds  pick  up  most  worms,”  and  draw  s 
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the  practical  moral,  in  which  we  heartily  | 
concur,  that  your  bedroom-window  should 
alw'ays,  if  possible,  face  the  east. 

In  an  arable  country,  with  little  w'aste 
land  and  good  farming,  very  few  stocks  can 
be  supported  ;  and  this  has  led  some  enthu¬ 
siastic  bee-masters  to  regret  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  wild  flowers — or  weeds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  that  views  them — and  the } 
enclosure  of  wastes  and  commons.*  Even 
a  very  short  distance  vvill  make  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  honey  collected. 
We  know  of  an  instance  where  a  bee-keeper 
at  Carshalton  in  Surrey,  suspecting,  from 
the  fighting  of  his  bees  and  other  signs, 
that  there  was  not  pasturage  enough  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  conveyed  away 
one  of  his  lightest  and  most  worthless  hives, 
and  hid  it  in  the  Woodmansterne  furzes, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  For¬ 
tunately  it  lay  there  undiscovered,  and  on 
removing  it  home  he  found  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  his  heaviest  hives.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  as  a  case  cominar  under  our  ow’n 
knowledge,  because  a  late  w’riter,  who  has 
shown  rather  a  w'aspish  disposition  in  his 
attacks  on  Mr.  Cotton^s  system,  seems 

*  We  can  hardly  ask,  much  less  expect,  that 
hedge-side  swards  should  be  made  broader,  and 
corn-fields  be  left  unweeded,  and  the  ploughshare 
be  stayed,  for  ihe  sake  of  the  bee  ;  but  we  do  boldly 
enter  our  protest  against  the  enclosure  and  planting 
of  her  best  pasturage — our  wild  heath-grounds. 
And  not  for  her  sake  only,  but  lest  the  taste,  health, 
or  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  himself  should  sufier 
any  detriment.  More  siienuous  advocates  for  plant¬ 
ing  than  ourselves  exist  not.  The  dictum  of  the 
great  Master  of  the  Norih,  “Re  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree,  Jock,  it  will  be  growing  while 
— put  forth  in  the  Heart  of  Mii 
repeated  by  him  in  our  Journal — has  been  the  parent 
of  many  a  fair  plantation,  and  may  it  produce  many 
more  !  But  there  are  rnsh-bearing  commons,  and 
ragged  banks  of  gravel,  and  untraciable  clay-land^, 
and  hassocky  nooks,  enough  and  to  spare,  the  fit 
subjects  for  new  plantations,  without  encroaching 
upon  our  “  thymy  downs’’ and  heather  bills  The 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  may  indeed 
afford  from  her  very  riches  in  this  respect  to  spare 
some  of  her  characteristic  acres  of  “bonny  blooming 
heather;”  and  there  are  parts  of  the  northern  and 
midland  counties  of  England  that  can  equally  endure 
the  sacrifice ; — but  spare — oh,  spare — to  spread  the 
damp  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  plantation 
over  the  few  free,  bracing,  breecy  heath-grounds 
which  the  south  can  boast  of — Such  a  little  range 
of  hills  we  know  in  Surrey,  lying  between  Adding¬ 
ton  and  Coombe,  now  sadly  encroached  upon  by 
belts  and  palings  since  our  boyhood  days.  Only  let 
a  man  once  know  what  a  summer’s  evening  stroll 
over  such  a  hill,  as  it  “  sleeps  in  moonlisht  luxury,” 
is — let  him  but  once  have  lasted  the  dry,  fresh,  and 
balmy  air  of  such  a  pebbly  bank  of  heath,  without  a 
tree,  save  perhaps  a  few  pines,  for  a  mile  around, 
when  all  the  valley  and  the  woodland  below  are  wet 
w’ith  dew  and  dank  with  foliage, — and  then  say 
whether  such  an  expanse  can  be  well  exchanged  for 
any  conceivable  advantage  of  thicket  or  grove. 


ye  are  sleeping  ’ 
d  Lothian,’’  and 
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to  question  not  only  the  advantage,  but  the 
practicability  of  the  transportation  of  hives 
altogether.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  where  there 
are  large  tracts  of  heather-land  apart  from 
any  habitation,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  bee-masters  of  the  towns  and 
villages  to  submit  their  hives  during  the 
honey  season  to  the  care  of  the  shepherd 
of  the  district.  “  About  six  miles  from  Ed¬ 
inburgh,”  says  Dr.  Bevan,  “  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  stands  Logan 
House,  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Sir  William  Worthy  celebrated  by  Allan 
Ramsay  in  his  ‘  Gentle  Shepherd.’  The 
house  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  shepherd, 
who  about  the  beginning  of  August  receives 
about  a  hundred  bee-hives  from  his  neigh¬ 
bors  resident  beyond  the  hills,  that  the  bees 
may  gather  honey  from  the  luxuriant  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  mountain-heather.”  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  saw  a  man  in  Germany  who  had  two 
hundred  stocks,  which  he  managed  to  keep 
all  rich  by  changing  their  places  as  soon  as 
the  honey-season  varied.  “  Sometimes  he 
sends  them  to  the  moors,  sometimes  to  the 
meadows,  sometimes  to  the  forest,  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  hills.”  He  also  speaks  of  it 
being  no  very  uncommon  sight  in  Switzer¬ 
land  to  see  a  man  journeying  with  a  bee¬ 
hive  at  his  back. 

There  is  something  very  interesting  and 
Arcadian  in  thisleading  of  the  beesout  to  pas¬ 
ture,  and  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  yet  met  with  in  this  country.  The 
transportation  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
Is  only  to  a  short  distance  and  on  a  small 
scale;  but  in  Germany  travelling  caravans 
of  these  little  wild-beasts  may  be  met  with, 
which  sometimes  make  a  journey  of  thirty 
miles,  taking  four  days  to  perform  it.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  transmigration,  for 
Columella  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Achaia  sent  their  hives  into  Attica  to  ben¬ 
efit  by  the  later-blowing  flowers.  The  most 
pleasing  picture,  however,  of  all,  is  that  of 
the  floating  bee-houses  of  the  Nile,  men¬ 
tioned  by  old  and  modern  writers,  and  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Bevan 

“  In  Low’er  Egypt,  whore  the  flower  harvest  is 
not  80  early  by  several  weeks  as  in  the  upper  dis¬ 
tricts  of  that  country,  this  practice  of  transporta¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  About 
the  end  of  October  the  hiv<-s,  after  being  collected 
together  from  the  diir..Tent  village-s  and  conveyed 
up  the  Nile,  marked  and  nunbered  by  the  individ¬ 
uals  to  whom  tiny  belong,  arc  heaped  pyramidally 
upon  the  boats  prepared  to  receive  them,  which, 
floating  gradually  down  the  river,  and  stopping  at 
certain  stages  of  their  passage,  remain  there  a  lon¬ 
ger  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  the  produce 
which  is  alTortlcd  by  the  surrounding  country.  Af- 
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and  practical  book,  because  short  and  sim¬ 
ple — is  in  the  middle  of  a  large  town. 

Judging  from  the  sweep  that  bees  take 
by  the  side  of  a  railroad  train  in  motion,  we 
should  set  down  their  pace  about  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  This  would  give  them  four 
minutes  to  reach  4he  extremity  of  their 
common  range.  A  bee  makes  several  jour¬ 
neys  from  and  to  the  hive  in  a  day  ;  and 
Huish  remarked  that  a  honey-gathering  bee 
was  absent  about  thirty-hve  minutes,  and  a 
pollen-collector  about  half  that  time.  The 
pollen  or  farina  of  flowers  is  doubtless  much 
more  plentiful  and  accessible  than  the  honey. 
The  same  writer  observed  bees  on  the  Isle 
of  May,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  though  there  was  no  hive  kept  on  the 
island,  which  is  distant  four  miles  from  the 
mainland.  This  is  an  amazing  stretch  of 
flight,  considering  the  element  over  w'hich 
they  have  to  fly,  the  risk  of  flnding  food 
when  they  land,  and  the  load  they  have  to 
return  with,  if  successful.  Were  they  not 
wild  bees  of  the  island  I 

In  speaking  of  the  food  of  bees,  we  must 
not  omit  the  Honey-dew.  This  shining, 
gummy  substance  must  have  been  often 
noticed  in  hot  weather  on  the  leaves  of  the 
lime  and  oak  by  the  most  incurious  obser¬ 
ver.  The  ancients  considered  it  either  as 
a  deposition  of  the  atmosphere  or  an  exu¬ 
dation  from  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  for  to  these 
opinions  the  “  aerii  mellis  ccelestia  dona,” 
and  “  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella,”  of 
Virgil  seem  to  refer.  Gilbert  White  held 
We  can  fancy  no  more  pleasing  sight,  ex-  the  singular  notion  that  it  was  the  effluvia  of 
cept  it  be  the  omnibuses  full  of  school-chil-  flowers  evaporated  and  drawn  into  the 
dren  that  one  sometimes  sees  on  a  fine  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
summer’s  day  making  for  the  hills  of  Hamp-  then  falling  down  again  in  the  night  with 
stead  or  Norwood.  the  dews  that  entangle  them.  Its  origin  is 

Connected  with  their  transmigration  is  certainly  one  of  those  vexed  questions, 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  their  flight,  which,  like  that  of  “fairy  rings,”  yet  require 
We  believe  that  two  miles  may  be  consid-  further  light  for  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
ered  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  their  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
ordinary  range,  though  circumstances  will  discrepancy  in  the  observations  of  natural- 
occasionally  drive  them  at  least  a  mile  more,  ists,  some  actually  asserting  that  they  have 
We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  man  who  seer*  showers  of  it  falling.  To  adjust  the 
kept  bees  at  the  top  of  his  house  in  Hoi-  most  common  opinions,  it  is  now  generally 
born,  and  wishing  to  find  out  where  they  admitted  that  there  are  two  sources,  if  not 
pastured,  he  sprinkled  them  all  with  a  red  two  kinds  ;  one  being  a  secretion  from  the 
powder  as  they  came  out  of  the  hive  in  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  the  other  a  secre¬ 
morning.  Away  he  hied  to  Hampstead,  tion  from  the  body  of  an  insect.  Those 
thinking  it  the  best  bee-pasture  at  hand,  and  little  green  insects,  the  aphides,  which  we 
what  was  his  delight  at  beholding  among  commonly  call  blight,  are  almost  always 
the  multitudes  of  busy  bees  that  he  found  observed  to  accompany  any  large  deposition 
there  some  of  his  own  little  fellows  which  of  Honey-dew,  and  are  said  to  have  the 
he  had  “incarnadined”  in  the  morning!  power  of  jerking  it  to  a  great  distance. 
The  apiary  of  Bonner,  a  great  bee-observer.  The  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  at- 
was  situated  in  a  garret  in  the  centre  of  tracting  great  attention  among  our  natural- 
Glasgow  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Payne,  the  author  ists,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  clash  of 
of  the  “  Bee-Keeper’s  G  uide” — a  very  useful  opinions  will  bring  out  something  very  near 


ter  travelling  three  months  in  this  manner,  the 
bees,  having  culled  the  perfumes  of  the  orange- 
flowers  of  the  Said,  the  essence  of  roses  of  the 
Faiciim,  the  treasures  of  the  Arabian  jessamine, 
and  a  variety  of  flowers,  are  brought  back  about 
the  beginning  of  February  to  the  places  from  which 
they  liave  been  carried.  Tlie  productiveness  of 
the  flowers  at  each  respective  stage  is  ascertained 
by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  boats  in  the  water, 
and  which  is  probably  noted  by  a  scale  of  meas¬ 
urement.  This  industry  procures  for  the  Egypt¬ 
ians  delicious  honey  and  abundance  of  bees’ -wax. 
The  proprietors,  in  return,  pay  the  boatmen  a 
recompense  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hive.- 
winch  have  thus  been  carried  about  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Egypt  to  the  other.” — p.  233. 

Such  a  convoy  of  4000  hives  was  seen 
by  Niebuhr  on  the  Nile,  between  Cairo  and 
Damietta.  An  equally  pleasing  account  is 

fiven  by  Mr.  Cotton  of  the  practice  in 
ranee : — 

“In  France  they  put  their  hives  in  a  boat,  some 
hundreds  together,  which  floats  down  the  stream 
by  night,  and  slops  by  day.  The  bees  go  out  in 
the  morning,  return  in  the  evening ;  and  w’hen 
they  are  all  back  and  quiet,  on  the  boat  floats.  1 
have  heard  they  come  home  to  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  but  I  believe  they  would  come  home  just  the 
same,  whether  the  bell  rings  or  no.” — Colton,  p.  89. 

“  I  should  like,”  he  continues,  “  to  see 
this  tried  on  the  Thames,  for  no  river  has 
more  bee-food  in  spring;  meadows,  clover, 
beans,  and  lime-trees,  in  different  places  and 
and  times,  for  summer.” 

Happy'  bees,  whose  masters  are  good 
enough  to  give  them  so  delightful  a  treat ! 
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the  truth.  That  the  aphides  do  secrete  a  I 
saccharine  fluid  has  been  longf  known,  and 
the  bees  are  not  their  only  fellow-insects 
who  are  fond  of  it.  Their  presence  pro¬ 
duces  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  to  the  ants, 
who  follow  them  wherever  they  appear, 
and  actually  herd  them  like  cows  and  milk 
them  !* 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  poison¬ 
ous  elTects  of  certain  plants,  sometimes 
upon  the  honey,  sometimes  upon  the  bees 
themselves.  Every  schoolboy  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  Ten  Thousand  by 
the  honey  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trebizond. 
The  soldiers  suffered  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  they  had  eaten ;  some  seemed 
drunken,  some  mad,  and  some  even  died 
the  same  day.  {Anab.  iv.  8.)  This  quality 
in  the  honey  has  been  referred  by  Pliny  and 
others  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  rho¬ 
dodendron,  which  abounds  in  those  parts; 
but  from  inquiries  which  we  have  made  at 
Dropmore,  and  other  spots  abounding  w'ith 
this  shrub,  we  cannot  learn  that  any  differ¬ 
ence  is  perceived  in  the  honey  of  those  dis- 

♦  What  follows  is  from  the  delightful  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Entomology  ”  by  Kirby  and  Spence.  “  The 
loves  of  the  ants  and  the  aphides  have  been  long 
celebrated  ;  and  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
them  you  may  at  any  lime,  in  the  proper  season, 
convince  yousself ;  for  you  will  always  find  the  for¬ 
mer  very  busy  on  those  trees  and  plants  on  which 
the  latter  abound  ;  and,  if  you  examine  more  closely, 
you  will  discover  that  their  object  in  thus  attending 
upon  them  is  to  obtain  the  saccharine  fluid — which 
may  well  be  denominated  their  milk — that  they 

secrete . This,  however,  is  the  least  of  their 

talents,  for  they  absolutely  possess  the  art  of  making 
them  yield  it  at  their  pleasure;  or,  in  other  w'ords, 
of  milking  them  On  this  occasion  their  antennae 
are  their  fingers;  with  these  they  pat  the  abdomen 
of  the  aphis,  on  each  side  alternately,  moving  them 
very  briskly  ;  a  little  drop  of  fluid  immediately  ar>- 
cars,  whi:h  the  ant  takes  in  its  mouth.  When  it 
as  milked  one  it  proceeds  to  another,  and  .so  on  till, 
being  satiated,  it  returns  to  the  nest.  But  you  are 
not  arrived  at  the  most  singular  part  of  this  history, 
— that  the  ants  make  a  property  of  these  cows,  for 
the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with  great 
earnestness,  and  use  every  means  to  keep  them  to 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  claim  a  right 
to  the  aphides  that  inhabit  the  branches  of  a  tree  or 
the  stalks  of  a  plant;  and  if  stranger-ants  attempt 
to  share  their  ireasnre  with  them,  they  endeavor  to 
drive  them  away  and  may  be  seen  running  about  in 
a  great  bustle,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  in¬ 
quietude  and  anger.  Sometimes,  to  rescue  them 
from  their  rivals,  they  lake  their  aphides  in  their 
mouth  :  they  generally  keep  guard  round  them,  and 
when  the  branch  is  conveniently  situated  they  have 
recourse  to  an  expedient  still  more  eflectual  to  keep 
oflf  interlopers — they  enclose  it  in  a  tube  of  earth  or 
other  materials,  and  thus  confine  them  in  a  kind  of 
paddock  near  their  nest,  and  often  communicating 
with  it.”  How  much  of  this  is  fanciful  we  must 
leave  our  readers  to  determine  by  their  own  obser¬ 
vations  ;  but  let  no  man  think  he  knows  how  to  enjoy 
the  ctmnirv  who  has  not  studied  the  volumes  of 
Kirby  and  Spence. 
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tricts,  or  indeed  that  the  common  bee  is 
ever  seen  to  settle  on  its  flowers.  If  the 
Kalmia  latifolia  be  a  native  of  Pontis,  the 
danger  is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from 
that  source,  the  honey  derived  from  which 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  several  in¬ 
stances  in  America. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  about  bees 
is  the  number  ofcommodities  of  which  they 
are  either  the  collectors  or  confectioners. 
Besides  honey  and  wax,  there  are  two 
other  distinct  substances  which  they  gather, 
bee-bread  and  propolis. 

Before  we  knew  better,  we  thought,  prob¬ 
ably  with  most  of  our  readers,  when  we  saw 
a  bee  “tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtu¬ 
ous  sweets,”  with  his  legs  full  of  the  dust 
of  the  stamens,  that  he  was  hurrying  home 
with  the  wax  to  build  his  cell,  or  at  least 
with  the  material  wherewith  to  make  that 
wax.  We  thought  of  Titania  and  her  fair¬ 
ies,  who  “for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen 
thighs,”  and  many  other  pretty  things  that 
poets  have  said  and  sung  about  them  ;  or  if 
I  in  a  more  prosaic  mood,  we  at  least  con¬ 
ceived  that,  if  not  furnishing  fairy  candles, 
they  were  laying  the  foundation  for  what 
Sir  F.  Trench  calls  “  the  gentleman’s  light.” 
No  such  thing.  Their  hollow  legs  were 
filled  with  the  pollen  or  farina  of  flow’ers, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
composition  of  wax,  but  constitutes  the  am¬ 
brosia  of  the  hive — as  honey  does  its  nectar 
— their  bee-bread,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
bee-pap,  for  it  is  entirely  reserved  for  the 
use  oftheirlittle  ones.  Old  Butler  had  so  long 
ago  remarked  that  “  when  they  gather  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  stuff  (pollen)  they  have  never 
the  more  wax  ;  when  they  make  most  wax, 
they  gather  none  of  this.”  In  fact  they 
store  it  up  as  food  for  the  embryo  bees,  col¬ 
lecting  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  of  it  in  a 
season,  and  in  this  matter  alone  they  seem 
to  be  “unthrift  of  their  sweets,”  and  to  want 
that  shrewdness  which  never  fails  them,  for 
they  often,  like  certain  over-careful  house¬ 
wives  with  their  preserves,  store  away  more 
than  they  can  use,  which,  in  its  decomposi¬ 
tion,  becomes  to  them  a  sore  trouble  and 
annoyance.  They  are  said  always  to  keep 
to  one  kind  of  flower  in  collecting  it,  and 
the  light  red  color  of  it  will  often  detect 
them  as  the  riflers  of  the  mignionette-bed ; 
but  we  have  seen  them  late  in  the  season 
with  layers  of  different  colors,  and  some¬ 
times  their  whole  body  sprinkled  with  it,  for 
they  will  at  times  roll  and  revel  in  a  flower 
like  a  donkey  on  a  dusty  road. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  wax  1  It  is 
elaborated  by  the  bee  itself  from  the  honey 
by  a  chemistry  beyond  the  ken  of  either 
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Faraday  or  Liebig,  beino  exuded  in  small 
scales  from  between  the  armor-like  folds 
of  their  body.  'I'his  was  noticed  almost 
contemporaneously  by  John  Hunter  and 
Huber,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  experiments  of  the  latter.  A  legal 
friend,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  our  bee-law,  thus  records  his  own  ob¬ 
servation  : — ‘I  have  often  watched  these 
fellows,  hanging  apparently  torpid,  after, 
as  I  think,  a  plentiful  meal.  Suddenly  they 
make  their  whole  persons  vibrate  like  the 
prong  of  a  tuning-fork  :  you  cannot  see 
their  outline.  This  is  a  signal  for  one  of 
the  wax-collectors  to  run  up  quickly  and 
fumble  the  lately-agitated  gentleman  with 
the  instruments  with  which  they  hold  the 
wax;  and  after  collecting  the  scales,  they 
hasten  to  mould  them  into  the  comb.” 
What  would  our  bon-vivans  give  if  they 
could  thus,  at  their  pleasure,  shake  off  the 
effects  of  a  Goldsmiths’-Hall  dinner  in  the 
shape  of  a  temporary  fit  of  gout  and  chalk 
stones'! 

Many  in  their  schoolboy  days,  though 
w’e  aver  ourselves  to  be  guiltless,  having 
too  often  followed  Titania’s  advice,  and 
“  Honey-bags  stolen  from  the  humble-bee,” 

need  not  to  have  much  told  them  of  how 
they  carry  about  them  their  liquid  nectar. 
“  Kill  me,”  says  Bottom  to  Cobweb,  **  a  red¬ 
hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle, 
and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey- 
bag.”  They  never  swarm  without  a  good 
stock  of  honey  in  their  inside,  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  fair  start  in  their  new 
housekeeping.  The  honey  which  they  sip 
from  the  nectaries  of  the  flowers  probably 
undergoes  some  change,  though  it  is  but  a 
slight  one,  before  it  is  deposited  in  the 
cells.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  balm 
for  all  ills,  though  now  deemed  any  thing 
but  wholesome  when  eaten  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  following  are  some  of  its  virtues, 
besides  others  which  we  omit,  given  by  But¬ 
ler.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  living  in  the  midst  of  such  an  uni¬ 
versal  medicine,  should  have  ever  died. 

“  Honey  cuttelh  and  casteth  up  phlegmatic 
matter,  and  therefore  sharpeneth  the  stomachs 
of  them  which  by  reason  thereof  have  little  ap¬ 
petite  :  it  purgeth  those  things  which  hurt  the 
clearness  of  the  eyes  ;  it  nourisheth  very  much ; 
it  breedeth  good  blood  ;  it  sfirreth  up  and  pre- 
servelh  natural  heat,  and  prolongeth  old  age  :  it 
keepeth  all  things  uiicorrupt  which  are  put  into 
it ;  and  therefore  physicians  do  temper  therewith 
such  medicines  as  they  mean  to  keep  long ;  yea 
the  bodys  of  the  dead,  being  embalmed  with  ho¬ 
ney,  have  been  thereby  preserved  from  putre¬ 
faction,”  &c.  &c. 

The  fourth  product  of  the  bee  is  propolis, 


or  which  we  shall  rather  call  bee-gum. 
It  is  at  once  the  glue  and  varnish  of  their 
carpentry.  With  this  resinous  substance* 
(quite  distinct  from  wax)  they  fix  their 
combs  to  the  sides  and  roof,  fasten  the 
hives  to  the  stand,  stop  up  crevices,  var¬ 
nish  the  cell-work  of  their  combs,  and  em¬ 
balm  any  dead  or  noxious  animal  that  they 
catch  within  their  hive  : 

“  Caulk  every  chink  where  rushing  winds  may  roar, 
And  seal  their  circling  ramparts  to  the  floor.” — 

Bees  may  often  be  seen  settling  on  the 
bark  of  the  fir,  the  gummy  leaf  of  the 
hollyhock,  or  on  the — we  dare  not  use 
Horace  Walpole’s  expression— varnished 
bud  of  the  horse-chestnut.  They  are  then 
collecting  neither  bread  nor  honey,  but 
gum  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 
Huish  mentions  a  case  of  their  coating 
over  a  dead  mouse  within  the  hive  with 
this  gum,  thus  rendering  their  home  proof 
against  any  impure  efliuvium  ;  but  they 
were  much  more  cunning  with  a  snail, 
w'hich  they  sealed  down,  only  round  the 
edge  of  the  shelly  thus  fixing  him  as  a  stand¬ 
ing  joke,  a  laughing-stock,  a  living  mum¬ 
my  (for  a  snail,  though  excluded  from  air, 
would  not  die),  so  that  he  who  had  here¬ 
tofore  carried  his  own  house  was  now 
made  his  own  monument. 

As  one  of  the  indirect  products  of  the 
bee  we  must  not  forget  Mead,  Me- 
theglinf  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  It 
was  the  drink  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Norsemen,  and  filled  the  skull  cups  in  the 
Feast  of  Shells  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  In 
such  esteem  was  it  held,  that  one  of  the 
old  Welsh  laws  ran  thus  :  “  There  are  three 
things  in  the  court  which  must  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  king  before  they  are 
made  known  to  any  other  person  : — 1st, 
Every  sentence  of  the  judge.  2d,  Every 
new  song.  3d,  Every  cask  of  Mead.” 
Queen  Bess  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  she 
had  some  made  for  her  own  especial  drink¬ 
ing  every  year  ;  and  Butler,  who  draws  a 
distinction  between  Mead  and  Metheglin, 
making  Hydromel  the  generic  term,  gives 
a  luculent  receipt  for  the  latter  and  bet¬ 
ter  drink,  the  same  used  by  “  our  renowned 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  happy  memory.”  The 
Homans  softened  their  wine  sometimes 
with  honey  {Georg,  iv.,  102.),  sometimes 
with  mead — mulso.  (Hor.,  1.  2,  4,  24.) 

“  The  good  bee,”  says  More,  “  as  other 

♦  As  a  further  proof  of  the  minute  attention  with 
which  the  ancients  studied  bees,  the  Creeks  had 
three  names  at  least  for  the  different  qualities  of  this 
substance: — ]  xd/i^cixric  *  and  irtavSntfuot. 

t  'I'he  derivation  of  this  word,  which  one  would 
rather  expect  to  be  Celtic  or  S.'andinavian,  is  veiy 
plausible,  If  not  true,  from  ‘he  Greek  :  ftiOv  diyMtv. 


♦ 
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good  people,  hath  many  bad  enemies;” 
and  though  opinions  and  systems  of  man¬ 
agement  have  changed,  the  bees’  enemies 
have  remained  much  the  same  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle.  Beetles,  moths,  hornets, 
wasps,  spiders,  snails,  ants,  mice,  birds, 
lizards,  and  toads,  will  all  seek  the  hives, 
either  for  the  warmth  they  find  there,  or 
ofiener  for  the  bees,  and  more  frequently 
still  for  the  honey.  The  wax-moth  is  a 
sad  plague,  and  when  once  a  hive  is  infest¬ 
ed  with  it,  nothing  effectual  is  to  be  done 
but  by  removing  the  bees  altogether  into  a 
new  domicile.  Huish  tells  of  an  old  lady, 
who,  thinking  to  catch  the  moths,  illlumina- 
ted  her  garden  and  bee-house  at  ni^ht  wdth 
flambeaux — the  only  result  of  which  was 
that,  instead  of  trapping  the  marauders,  she 
burnt  her  own  bees,  who  came  out  in  great 
confusion  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
great  death’s-head  moth  {Sphinx  Jltropos)^ 
occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  our  potato-fields — the  cause  of  so  much 
alarm  wherever  its  awful  note  and  badge 
are  heard — was  noticed  first  by  Huber  as 
a  terrible  enemy  to  bees.  It  was  against  the 
ravages  of  this  mealy  monster  that  the  bees 
were  supposed  to  erect  those  fortifications, 
the  description  and  actual  drawing  of  w’hich 
by  Huber  threw  at  one  time  so  much  doubt 
on  his  other  statements.  He  speaks  of  bas¬ 
tions,  intersecting  arcades,  and  gateways 
masked  by  walls  in  front,  so  that  their  con¬ 
structors  “pass  from  the  part  of  simple  sol¬ 
diers  to  that  of  engineers.”  Few  subsequent 
observers*  have,  we  believe,  detected  the 
counter-scarps  of  these  miniature  Vaubans, 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  they  will  contract 
their  entrance  against  the  cold  of  wnnter,  it 
seems  little  incredible  that  they  should  put 
in  practice  the  same  expedient  when  other 
necessities  call  for  it ;  and  to  style  such 
conglomerations  of  wax  and  propolis  bas¬ 
tions,  and  battlements,  and  glacis,  is  no 
more  unpardonable  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  than  to  speak  of  their  queens  and  sen¬ 
tinels. 

An  old  toad  may  be  sometimes  seen  sit¬ 
ting  under  a  hive,  and  waiting  to  seize  on 
such  as.  coming  home  loaded  with  their 
spoil,  accidentally  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
can  hardly  fancy  this  odious  reptile  in 

•  The  ever-amusing  Mr.  Jesse  says,  “  I  have  now 
in  my  possession  a  regular  fortification  madeofpro- 
olis,  which  my  bees  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their 
ive,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  wasps.” — Gleanings,  vol.  i.  p-  24.  It  may 
have  been  with  some  such  idea  that  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  “propolis,”  “  out-work,”  to  the  principal 
material  with  which  they  construct  these  barricades; 
and  Virgil  has  “munire  favos.”  Did  Byron  allude 
Oi  this  in  his  “  fragrant  fortress  1” 
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a  more  provoking  position.  Tomtits, 
which  are  called  bee-biters  in  Hampshire, 
are  said  to  tap  at  the  hive,  and  then  snap  up 
the  testy  inmates  w'ho  come  out  to  see 
what  it  is  allabout :  if  birds  chuckle  as  well 
as  chirp,  we  can  fancy  the  delight  of  this 
mischievous  little  ne’er-do-good  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  lark.  The  swallow  is  an  ene¬ 
my  of  old  standing,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  verses  of  Euenus,  prettily  translated 
by  Merivale : 

“  Anic  maiden,  honey  fed, 

Chirping  warbler,  bear’sl  away 
Thou  the  busy  buzzing  bee 
To  thy  callow  brood  a  prey  1 
Warbler  thou,  a  warbler  seize  ! 

Winged  one,  with  lovely  wings! 

Guest  thyself,  by  summer  brought, 

Yellow  guest,  whom  summer  brings!” 

Many  are  the  fables  and  stories  of  the 
bear  and  the  bees,  and  the  love  he  has  for 
honey.  One,  not  so  well  known,  we  extract 
from  Butler.  The  conteur  is  one  Demetrius, 
a  Muscovite  ambassador  sent  to  Rome. 

“A  neighbor  of  mine,”  saith  he,  “  stfarching  in 
the  woods  for  honey,  slipl  dowm  into  a  great  hollow 
tree  ;  and  there  sunk  into  a  lake  of  honey  up  to  the 
breast :  w’here — when  he  had  stuck  fast  two  days, 
calling  and  crying  out  in  vain  for  help  (because 
nobody  in  the  meanwhile  came  nigh  that  solitary 
place)^ — at  length,  when  he  was  out  of  all  hope  of 
life,  he  was  strangely  delivered  by  the  means  of  a 
great  bear,  which  coming  thither  about  the  same 
business  that  he  did,  and  smelling  the  honey  (stir- 
re  dwith  his  striving),  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  thence  began  to  let  himself  down  back¬ 
ward  into  it.  The  man  bethinking  himself,  and 
knowing  that  the  worst  was  but  death  (which  in 
that  place  he  was  sure  of ),  beclipt  the  bear  fast 
with  both  his  hands  about  the  loins,  and  withall 
made  an  outcry  as  loud  as  he  could.  The  bear, 
being  thus  suddenly  affrighted  (w'bat  with  the  hand¬ 
ling  and  what  with  the  noise),  made  up  again  w'ith 
all  speed  possible :  the  man  held,  and  the  bear 
pulled,  until  with  main  force  he  had  drawn  Dan 
out  of  the  mire;  and  then  being  let  go,  away  he 
trots,  more  afeard  than  hurt,  leaving  the  smeared 
swain  in  a  joyful  fear.” — Butler-,  p.  115. 

The  bear,  from  his  love  of  honey,  acts  as 
a  pointer  to  the  bee-hunters  of  the  North, 
who  note  the  hollow  trees  which  he  fre¬ 
quents  and  rubs  against,  knowing  thereby 
that  they  contain  honey.  “  The  bears,” 
said  a  bee  hunter  to  Washington  Irving, 
“  is  the  knowingest  varmint  for  finding  out 
a  bee-tree  in  the  world.  They’ll  gnaw  for 
days  together  at  the  trunk  till  they  make 
a  hole  big  enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  and 
then  they’ll  haul  out  the  honey, bees  and  all.” 

Wasps  are  sad  depredators  upon  bees, 
and  require  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
large  mother-wasp,  which  is  often  observed 
quite  early  in  the  spring,  and  which  com¬ 
mon  people  call  a  hornet,  should  always  be 
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destroyed,  as  it  is  the  parent  of  a  whole 
swarm.  In  many  places  the  gardeners  will 
give  sixpence  a  piece  for  their  destruction, 
and  bee-masters  should  not  refuse  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  head-money.  These 
brazen-mailed  invaders  take  good  care 
never  to  attack  any  but  a  weak  hive :  here  j 
they  very  soon  make  themselves  at  home, 
and  walk  in  and  out  in  the  most  cool,  amus¬ 
ing  manner  possible.  As  an  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  their  intrusion  may  be  car¬ 
ried,  there  was  sent  to  the  Entomological 
Society,  in  July  last,  a  very  complete  wasps’- 
nest,  found  in  the  interior  of  a  bee-hive,  the 
lawful  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  put 
to  flight  by  the  burglars. 

“  But  not  any  one  of  these”  (we 
quote  from  the  old  fellow  of  Magdalen, 
from  whom  so  many  have  borrowed  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment),  “  nor  all  the  rest  to¬ 
gether,  do  half  so  much  harm  to  the  Bees 
as  the  Bees.”  And  here  again  they  too 
truly  represent  human  nature.  As  riches 
increase,  they  set  their  hearts  the  more 
upon  them.  The  stronger  the  stock  is,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  turn  invaders,  and 
of  course  they  fix  upon  the  weakest  and 
most  resistless  of  their  brethren  as  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  attack.  Then  comes  the  tug  of 
war  ;  and  a  terrible  struggle  it  is.  Here  is 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Cotton’s  note-book  ; — 

“  I  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  even  of  a  fine 
day,  when  my  sister  came  puffing  into  the  room, 

‘  Oh  !  Willy,  make  haste  and  come  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  bees  are  swarming !’  ‘  Nonsense,’  1 
said  ;  ‘  they  cannot  be  swarming ;  it  is  August, 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  even.’  Nevertheless  I 
was  bound,  as  a  loving  brother,  to  see  what 
grounds  my  wise  sister  had  for  her  assertion.  I 
got  up,  went  to  the  window,  and  although  I  was 
at  least  400  yards  from  my  bees,  the  air  seemed  j 
full  of  them.  I  rushed  out  to  the  garden  ;  the  j 
first  sight  of  my  hive  made  me  think  my  sister 
was  right.  On  looking  more  narrowly,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  bees  were  hurrying  in,  .instead 
of  swarming  out ;  and  on  peeping  about,  I  saw 
lying  on  the  ground  the 

‘  defuncts  corpora  vita 
Magnanimum  herouni.* 

They  all  had  died  fighting,  as  the  play-book 
says,  pro  hares  et  foxes.  My  thoughts  then 
turned  to  my  other  stock,  which  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off.  I  ran  to  it  as  fast  as  I 
could  ;  hardly  had  I  arrived  there,  when  an  ad¬ 
vanced  body  of  the  robber  regiment  followed 
me  ;  they  soon  thickened  ;  I  tried  every  means  I 
could  think  of  to  disperse  them,  but  in  vain  ;  I 
threw  dust  into  the  air  among  the  thickest ;  and 
read  them  the  passage  in  Virgil,  which  makes 
the  throwing  of  the  dust  in  the  air  equivalent  to 
tlie  Bees’  Riot  Act ; 

“  Hi  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certaraina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  coinpressa  quiescent.”  p.  SID.** 

But  all  in  vain.  We  know  how  often  this 


same  experiment  has  failed,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  rest  of  Virgil’s 
description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bees ;  but 
dust  is  certainly  efficacious  in  causing  them 
speedily  to  settle  when  they  are  swarming, 
whether  it  is  that  the  dust  annoys  them,  or 
that  they  mistake  it  Jor  hail  or  rain. 

There  is  yet  one  greater  enemy  than  all, 
and  that  is  Man.  And  this  leads  us  tocon- 
sider  the  difierent  systems  of  management 
and  harvesting  which  he  has  adopted  j  and 
some  consolation  it  is  that,  various  as  may 
be  the  plans  proposed,  there  is  only  one  ex¬ 
ception,  among  the  many  bee-books  we 
have  lately  read,  to  the  heartily  expressed 
wish  that  the  murderous  system  of  stifling 
the  bees  may  be  wholly  condemned  and 
abolished,  ludeed,  if  Air.  Cotton’s  state¬ 
ment  be  correct,  England  shares  with  the 
valley  of  Chamounithe  exclusive  infamy  of 
destroying  the  servants  whose  toil  has  been 
so  serviceable.  Cobbet  says  it  is  w'himsi- 
cal  to  save  the  bees,  if  you  take  the  honey  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  to  sacrifice  them  for 
the  sake  of  it,  is  killing  the  goose  for  her 
golden  eggs.  A  middle  line  is  the  safest : 
take  a  part.  First,  be  sure  that  you  leave 
enough  to  carry  a  stock  fairly  through  the 
winter — say  30lbs.,  hive  and  all — and  the 
surplus  is  rightly  your  own,  for  the  hives 
md  the  flowers  you  have  found  them,  and 
the  trouble  and  time  you  have  bestowed. 
To  devise  such  a  method  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  English  bee-masters  for  many 
generations  back ;  and  to  eke  out  the  hive 
by  a  temporary  chamber  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  pleasure,  has  been  the  plan  most 
commonly  proposed.  Dr.  Bevan  (pp.  115, 
120)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  schemes,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers 
curious  in  such  matters.  There  can  be  but 
three  ways  of  adding  to  a  hive — first,  at 
the  top,  by  extra  boxes,  small  hives,  caps, 
or  bell-glasses,  which  may  be  called  gene¬ 
rally  the  storifying  system — (w'e  use  the 
bee-man’s  vocabulary  as  we  find  it)  ;  se¬ 
condly,  at  the  side,  by  box,  &c.,  called  the 
collateral  system  ;  and  thirdly,  by  inserting 
additional  room  at  the  bottom,  called  nadir- 
ing.  To  enter  into  all  the  advantages  avid 
disadvantages  of  these  plans  would  be  to 
write  a  volume  ;  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  Dr.  Bevan’s  general  rule, 
which  we  think  experience  fully  bears  out, 
that  old  stocks  should  be  supered  and 
swarms  be  nadired.  Side-boxes  are  the 
leading  feature  of  Mr.  Nutt’s  plan,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  lectur¬ 
ed — hut  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this, 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1756  by 
the  Rev.  Stephen  White,  “  Collateral  Bee- 
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Aoxes,”  will  sufficiently  show.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Nutt’s  system  is  to.prevent  swarm- 
int;,  which  he  seems  to  consider  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  process,  and  forced  upon  the  bees  by 
the  narrowness  and  heat  of  the  hive,  caused 
by  an  overgrown  population.  To  this  we 
altogether  demur:  the  unnatural  part  of  the 
matter  is  that  which,  by  inducing  an  artifi¬ 
cial  temperature,  prevents  the  old  Queen 
from  indulging  her  nomadic  propensities, 
and,  like  the  Gothic  sovereigns  of  old, 
heading  the  emigrating  body  of  her  people. 
Moreover,  with  all  his  contrivances  Mr. 
N  utt,  or  at  least  his  followers,  cannot  wholly 
prevent  swarming — the  old  people  still  con¬ 
trive  to  make  their  home  “too  hot”  for  the 
young  ones.  But  great  praise  is  due  to 
him  for  the  attention  which  he  has  called 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  hive.  Whatever 
be  the  system  pursued,  this  is  a  point  that 
should  never  be  neglected,  and  henceforth 
a  thermometer,  much  as  the  idea  was  at 
first  ridiculed,  must  be  considered  an  indis¬ 
pensable  accompaniment  to  a  bee-house. 
To  preserve  a  proper  temperature  within, 
the  bees  themselves  do  all  they  can  ;  and  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  see  them  on  a  hot  day 
fanning  away  with  their  “  many-twinkling” 
wings  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  while 
others  are  similarly  employed  inside,  crea¬ 
ting  such  a  current  of  air,  that  a  taper  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  inlet  of  the  hive  would  be  very 
sensibly  affected  by  it.*  Mr.  Nutt’s  book 
is  worth  reading  for  this  part  of  the  subject 
alone  : — but  our  own  experience,  backed 
by  innumerable  other  instances  within  our 
knowledge,  is  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  his 
boxes ;  and  even  those  bee-keepers  who  con¬ 
tinue  them,  as  partially  successful,  have  not 
yet  got  over  the  disappointment  caused  by 
his  exaggerated  statements  of  the  produce. 

Before  entering  further  on  the  varieties 
of  hives,  we  must  premise  for  the  uninitia¬ 
ted  that  bees  almost  invariably  begin  build¬ 
ing  their  comb  from  the  top,  continuing  it 
down  as  far  as  room  allows  them,  and  finish¬ 
ing  it  off  at  the  bottom  in  a  rather  irregu¬ 
lar  curved  line.  Each  comb  contains  a 
double  set  of  honey-cells,  dos-ci-dos^  in  a 
horizontal  position.  To  support  these  in 
common  straw-hives  cross-sticks  are  used, 
around  which  the  bees  work,  so  that  the 
comb  is  necessarily  much  broken  in  detach- 

•  Perhaps  Dr.  Reed  mi^hl  take  a  hint  from  them 
in  place  of  his  monstrous  apparatus  and  towers  th.M 
out- Babel  Babel.  It  never  can  be  that  such  furnaces 
and  chambers  and  vents  are  necessary  to  procure  an 
equable  and  pure  atmosphere.  When  we  have 
spent  the  jL't^,t)00  (we  think  that  was  the  sum  voted 
for  this  purpose  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament) 
we  shall  find  out  some  simpler  way. 
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ing  it  from  these  supports.  Now  it  having 
been  observed  that  bees,  unless  obstructed, 
always  work  their  combs  exactly  parallel, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  a  hive  has 
been  constructed  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  common  straw  one,  only  tapering  more 
towards  the  bottom,  and  having  a  lid  lift¬ 
ing  off  just  where  the  circumference  is  the 
largest.  On  removing  the  lid  are  seen  bars 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  running 
parallel  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
hive,  and  these  being  fixed  into  a  ring  of 
wood  that  goes  round  the  hive,  are  re¬ 
movable  at  pleasure.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that,  could  we  always  get  the  bees  to  hang 
their  combs  along  these  bars,  the  removal  of 
one  or  two  of  them  at  a  time  would  be  a 
very  simple  way  of  procuring  a  fair  share 
of  honey  without  otherwise  disturbing  the 
hive ;  but  how  to  get  the  bees  always  to 
build  in  this  direction  was  the  question. 
This  Huber  solved  ;  he  fixed  a  small  piece 
of  comb  underneath  each  of  the  bars  exactly 
parallel  j  the  bees  followed  their  leader,  so 
that  any  one  of  the  pendant  combs  might 
be  lifted  up  on  the  bar,  the  bar  be  replaced, 
and  the  bees  set  to  work  again.  This 
starting-point  for  them  to  commence  from 
is  called  the  guide-comb, and  the  hive  itself, 
though  somewhat  modified,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  as 
that  of  the  Greek  islands  (^Js^aturalist's 
Library^  p.  188)  ;  the  very  form  perhaps 
from  which  the  Corycian  old  man,  bringing 
it  from  Asia  Minor,  produced  his  early 
swarms  ; — from  which  Aristotle  himself 
may  have  studied, — and  which,  no  doubt, 
made  of  the  reeds  or  oziers  of  the  Ilyssus, 
had  its  place  in  the  garden  of  Socrates — 

“  That  wise  old  man  by  sweet  Hymettus’  hill.’’ 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  p.  96  of  Dr. 
Bevan’s  book  for  the  later  improvements 
upon  this  hive,  as  respects  brood  and  honey- 
cells  (for  these  are  of  dilTerent  depths),  and 
the  fixing  of  the  guide -comb,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Golding  of  Hunton,  who,  together  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar,  has  rendered  very 
valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  Bevan’s  re¬ 
searches. 

It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Golding  to  our  good  graces  to  learn  that  so 
practised  a  bee-master  has  discarded  boxes 
from  his  apiary,  and  almost  entirely  re¬ 
stricted  himself  to  the  use  of  straw-hives, 
and  this  not  from  any  fancy  about  their 
appearance,  but  from  a  lengthened  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  advantage.  For  ourselves, 
we  dare  hardly  avow,  in  this  profit-loving 
age,  how  many  pounds  of  honey  we  would 
yearly  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
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the  associations  that  thronsr  around  a  cot- 
tage-hive.  To  set  up  in  our  humble  garden 
the  green-painted  wooden  box,  which  Mr. 
Nutt  calls  the  “  Temple  of  Nature,”  in  place 
of  our  time-honored  straw  hive,  whose 
sight  is  as  pleasant  to  our  eyes  as  “  the  hum 
of  murmuring  bee”  is  to  our  ears  ! — we  had 
as  lief  erect  a  Pantheon  or  a  red-brick  meet¬ 
ing-house  on  the  site  of  our  village  church. 
If  our  livelihood  depended  on  the  last  ounce 
of  honey  we  could  drain  from  our  starving 
bees,  necessity,  which  is  a  stern  mistress, 
might  drive  us  to  hard  measures,  and, 
secundum  artem^  they  being  used  to  it,  we 
might  suffocate  them  “as though  we  loved 
them;”  but  to  give  up — and  after  all  for 
a  doubtful  ora  dis-advantage — the  pleasant 
sight  of  a  row  of  cleanly  hives  of  platted 
straw,  the  very  form  and  fashion  of  one  of 
which  is  so  identified  with  its  blithe  in¬ 
habitant,  that  without  it  a  bee  seems  with¬ 
out  its  home — to  cast  away  as  nought  every 
childhood  association, — the  little  woodcut 
in  Watts’s  Hymns, — the  hive-shaped  sugar- 
basin  of  the  nursery, — the  penny  print  that 
we  have  covered  with  coatings  of  gamboge 
— to  lose  forever  the  sight  of  the  new  straw 
hackle  that  jauntily  caps  it  like  the  head¬ 
dress  of  an  Esquimaux  beau — to  be  no 
longer  cheered  in  the  hot  dusty  city  by  the 
refreshing  symbol  that  “  babbles  of  green 
fields”  in  the  midst  of  a  hardwareman’s 
shop — this  would  be  too  much  for  us,  even 
though  we  might  thus  have  assisted,  as 
Mr.  Huish  would  say,  “  to  unlock  the  stores 
of  apiarian  science,  and  disperse  the  mists 
of  prejudice  by  the  penetrating  rays  of  phi¬ 
losophy.”  We  would  rather  bear  the  char¬ 
acter  of  heathenish  barbarism  to  the  day  of 
our  death,  and  have  Hivite  written  on  our 
tomb.  Seriously,  it  is  no  slight  pleasure 
we  should  thus  forego  ;  and  pleasure,  sim¬ 
ple  and  unalloyed,  is  not  so  cheap  or  so 
tangible  a  commodity  in  this  life  that  we 
can  afford  to  throw  away  any  thing  that 
produces  it,  even  though  it  hang  but  on  the 
gossamer  thread  of  a  fancy. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  such  consid¬ 
erations,  which,  think  and  write  as  we  may, 
would,  we  fear,  have  but  little  influence 
with  the  practical  bee-keeper,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  moderate  temperature  which 
a  straw  hive  produces,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  will  not  easily  be  conterbalanced 
by  any  other  advantages  which  boxes  offer ; 
and  as  for  management,  there  is  scarcely 
any  system  or  form  to  which  straw  may 
not  be  accommodated.  One  of  the  greatest 
complaints  against  it,  harboring  moths 
and  other  insects,  might  be  obviated  by  two 
or  three  good  coats  of  paint  inside ;  and 


this  too  would  save  the  bees  from  the  pain¬ 
ful  operation  of  nibbling  off  and  smoothing 
down  the  rough  edges  of  the  straw 

Tho.se  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  bell- 
glasses  full  of  virgin  honey  from  Mr.  Nutt’s 
hives,  which  were  exhibited  lately  either 
at  the  Polytechnic-  or  Adelaide  Gallery, 
and  still  more  those  who  have  tasted  them 
on  the  breakfast-table,  may  perhaps  fancy 
that  boxes  only  can  produce  honey  in  so 
pure  and  elegant  a  form ;  but  by  a  very 
simple  alteration  in  the  common  straw 
hive  this  may  be  effected,  as  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Payne’s  “Improved  Cottage-hive”  wiil 
show.  His  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  from 
its  practical  and  concise  directions,  and 
perfectly  free  from  any  thing  like  being 
“got  up.”  The  only  fault  of  his  hive  seems 
to  be  its  flat  top. 

Mr.  Bagster’s  book  chiefly  recommends  it¬ 
self  to  us  by  the  promise  of  a  new  “  Ladies’ 
Safety  Hive.”  We  are  always  a  little  shy 
of  these  schemes  for  “  Shaving  made  Easy,” 
and  “Every  Man  his  own  Tooth-drawer,” 
which  go  to  do  away  with  the  division  of 
labor,  and  bring  every  thing  “  within  the 
level  of  the  meanest  capacity  and  though 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  in  character 
than  that  the  lady-gardener  should  have  her 
bee-house,  where  she  may  observe  the  work¬ 
ings  and  habits  of  this  “  Feminine  Monar- 
chy,”  yet,  for  aught  we  see,  it  is  just  as  rea¬ 
sonable  for  her  to  clean  her  own  shoes  as  to 
take  her  own  honey.  And  yet  this  is  the 
only  object  or  new  feature  about  Mr. 
Bagsler’s  plan.  Practically,  we  should 
consider  his  centre  box  to  be  as  much  too 
large  as  the  side  ones  are  too  small. 

The  fact  is,  that  safety  from  bees  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  any  modification  of  hive  or 
bee-dress  whatever.  If  a  man  means  to 
keep  bees,  he  must  make  them  his  friends  ; 
and  the  same  qualities  which  will  ensure 
him  golden  opinions  in  any  other  walk  of 
life  are  those  which  make  a  good  bee- 
master.  Firmness  of  mind  with  kindness 
of  manner  will  enable  you  to  do  with  them 
what  you  will.  Like  horses,  they  know  if 
you  are  afraid  of  them,  and  will  kick  and 
plunge  accordingly.  Like  children  and 
dogs,  they  find  out  in  a  moment  if  you  are 
fond  of  them,  and  so  meet  you  half  way. 
But,  like  the  best-tempered  people  in  the 
world,  there  are  times  and  seasons  when 
the  least  interruption  will  put  them  out — 

“  ut  fond  iegenlem 

Aut  taciturn  impellat  quovis  sermone  molesiu?.” 

A  sharp  answer  or  a  sharp  sting  on  such 
occasions  will  only  be  a  caution  that  we 
must  watch  our  opportunity  better  for  the 
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future.  He  who  rushes  between  contend* 
inof  armies  must  not  complain  of  the  flying 
darts  ;  therefore  in  a  bee-battle,  unless  you 
are  sure  you  can  assist  the  weaker  party,  ii 
is  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  In  very 
hot  weather  and  very  high  winds,  especially 
if  one  has  much  to  do  or  to  say — who  does 
not  feel  a  little  testy  1  Bees  are  the  same. 
There  is  one  other  case  where  interference 
is  proverbially  ill-taken — in  domestic  quar¬ 
rels  ;  and  herein  Mr.  Cotton  assures  us  that 
the  female  spirit  is  as  much  alive  in  the  bee 
as  in  the  human  kind.  When  the  time 
comes  in  autumn  for  turning  the  drones 
out  of  the  hive  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  presently),  many  think  they  can 
assist  their  bees  in  getting  rid  of  these  un¬ 
profitable  spouses,  and  so  destroy  them  as 
fast  as  they  are  turned  out ;  this  uncalled- 
for  meddling  is  often  very  fiercely  resented, 
and  the  bee-keeper  finds  to  his  cost,  like 
the  good-natured  neighbor  who  proflfered 
his  mediation  on  the  “  toast  and  bread-and- 
butter”  question  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond, 
that  volunteer  peacemakers  in  matrimonial 
strife 

“  Are  sure  to  gel  a  sting  for  their  pains.” 

At  all  other  times  they  are  most  tractable 
creatures,  especially  when,  as  at  swarming 
time,  they  are  in  some  measure  dependent 
on  man’s  aid.  They  are,  as  a  villager  once 
told  us,  “quite  humble  bees  then.”  They 
undoubtedly  recognise  their  own  master ; 
and  even  a  stranger,  if  a  bee-keeper,  soon 
finds  himself  at  home  with  thorn.  What 
they  cannot  bear  is  to  be  breathed  upon  ; 
and  as  people  ignorant  of  their  ways  are 
very  apt  to  begin  buffeting  and  blowing 
when  bees  seem  disposed  to  attack  them, 
it  will  be  serviceable  for  them  to  keep  this 
hint  in  mind.  The  Rev.  John  Thorley, 
w'ho  wrote  in  174-4,  gives  a  frightful  ac¬ 
count  of  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  upon  his 
maid’s  head — the  fear  being  not  that  they 
would  sting  her  to  death,  as  stories  have 
been  told,*  but  that  they  would  stifle  the 
poor  girl,  for  they  covered  her  whole  face. 
Presence  of  mind  failed  neither — he  bade 
her  remain  quite  still,  and  searched  for  the 
queen,  whom  her  loyal  people  followed 
with  delight  as  he  conducted  her  safe  to 
her  hive.  Sometimes,  however,  where 

♦  For  fatal  cases,  one  of  which  is  related  bv  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  his  Surgical  Lectures,  see  Dr.  Bevan, 
p.  .133  Animals  have  been  frequently  fatally  at¬ 
tacked  by  them.  Butler  tells  of  “  a  horse  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  looking  over  a  hedge,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  stall  of  bees ;  while  he  stood  nodding 
with  his  head,  as  his  manner  is,  because  of  the  flies, 
the  bees  fell  upon  him,  and  killed  him,'*  This  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  proverb  of  the  danger  to  some  folk  in 
“  looking  over  a  hedge.” 
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presence  of  mind  is  wanting,  or  where  they 
have  been  accidentally  disturbed,  very  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  ensue.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Isles  of  Greece  transport  their  hives 
by  sea,  in  order  to  procure  change  of 
pasture  for  their  bees.  Huish  relates  (p. 
287) that 

“  Not  long  ago  a  hive  on  one  of  these  vessels 
was  overturned,  and  the  bees  spread  themselves 
over  the  w’hole  vessel.  They  attacked  the  sailors 
with  great  fury,  who,  to  save  themselves,  swam 
ashore.  They  could  not  return  to  their  boat  until 
the  bees  were  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  having  pre¬ 
viously  provided  themselves  with  proper  ingredients 
for  creating  a  smoke,  to  suffocate  the  bees  in  case 
of  a  renewal  of  their  hostility.” 

The  Bee-volume  of  the  “  Naturalist’s  Li¬ 
brary  ”  supplies  us  with  an  anecdote,  in 
which  the  anger  of  the  bees  was  turned  to 
a  more  profitable  purpose — 

“  A  small  privateer  with  forty  or  fifty  men,  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  some  hives  made  of  earthenware  full 
of  bees,  was  pursued  by  a  Turkish  galley  manned 
by  .500  seamen  and  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
came  alongside,  the  crew  of  the  privateer  mounted 
the  rigging  with  their  hives,  and  hurled  them  down 
on  the  deck  of  the  galley.  The  Turks,  astonished 
at  this  novel  mode  of  warfare,  and  unable  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  stings  of  the  enraged  bees,  be¬ 
came  so  terrified  that  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  escape  their  fury  ;  while  the  crew  of  the 
small  vessel,  defended  by  masks  and  gloves,  flew 
upon  their  enemies  sword  in  hand,  and  captured 
the  vessel  almost  without  resistance.” — p,  194. 

It  must  strike  the  reader  how  well-fur¬ 
nished  this  vessel  must  have  been  to  afford 
on  the  moment  “masks  and  gloves”  for 
forty  or  fifty  men.  In  these  disturbed  times 
the  following  receipt  to  disperse  a  mob  may 
perhaps  he  found  useful.  VVe  have  heard 
of  a  water-engine  being  effectively  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  same  service. 

“  During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of 
war  in  1525,  a  mob  of  peasants,  assembling  in 
Hohnstein,  in  Thuringia,  attempted  to  pillage  the 
house  of  the  minister  of  Eleude,  who,  having  in 
vain  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them 
from  their  design,  ordered  his  domestics  to  fetch 
his  bee-hives  and  throw  them  in  the  middle  of  this 
furious  mob.  The  effect  was  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  they  were  immediately  put  to  flight,  and 
happy  to  escape  unstung.” — Nat.  Lxh.^  p.  195. 

As  we  should  be  sorry  to  arouse  the  fears 
of  our  readers,  our  object  being  rather  to 
enamor  them  of  bees,  we  will  console  them 
— too  much  perhaps  in  the  fashion  of  Job’s 
friends — with  an  anecdote  which  appeared 
lately  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  upon  whose  face  a  swarm  of  bees 
alighted.  With  great  presence  of  mind  he 
lifted  up  his  hat,  hive-like,  over  his  head, 
when  the  bees,  by  their  natural  instinct,  at 
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once  recognising  so  convenient  a  home,  be- 1 
took  themselves  to  his  head-gear — it  surely 
must  have  been  a  wide-awake — which  he 
then  quietly  conveyed  into  his  garden.  Had 
he  fidgeted  and  flustered,  as  most  old  gen¬ 
tlemen — and  young  ones  too — would  have 
done  in  his  situation,  he  would  doubtless 
have  presented  the  same  pitiable  object  that 
our  readers  must  remember  in  Hood’s  ludi¬ 
crous  sketch  of  “an  unfortunate  Beedng." 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  services,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  is  that  of  taking  their 
honey,  when  this  is  attempted  without  suffo¬ 
cating,  or  stupefying,  or  any  of  those  other 
methods  which  leave  the  hive  free.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day 
when  most  of  the  bees  are  abroad  ;  and  then 
in  those  hives  where  the  removal  can  be 
made  from  the  top  the  danger  is  more  ima¬ 
ginative  than  real.  The  common  barbarous 
plan  is  to  suffocate  the  whole  stock  with 
sulphur,  and  then,  as  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
and  dead  bees  do  nofuse  theirs,  it  is  very 
easy  to  cut  out  the  comb  at  your  leisure. 
But  in  any  case  Mr.  Cotton’s  plan  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable.  Instead  of  suffocating,  he  stupefies 
them.  Instead  of  the  brimstone-match,  he 
gathers,  when  half  ripe,  a  fungus  (F.  pul- 
verulentus)  which  grows  in  damp  meadows, 
which  country-folk  call  “  puff-balls,”  or 
“  frog’s  cheese,”  or  “  bunt,”  or  “puckfist,” 
dries  it  till  it  will  hold  fire  like  tinder,  and 
then  applies  it  to  the  hive  in  what  he  calls 
a  “  smoker.”  The  bees  being  thus  rendered 
quite  harmless,  any  operation  of  the  hive, 
such  as  taking  the  honey,  cutting  out  old 
comb,  removing  the  queen,  or  joining  stocks, 
may  he  most  easily  performed.  The  bees 
may  be  then  handled  like  a  sample  of  grain. 
This  plan  of  fumigation — which  he  does  not 
profess  himself  the  author  of,  but  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  work  of  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Thorley,  reprinted  in  the  “  Bee 
book” — we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
the  practical  part  of  Mr.  Cotton’s  book, 
practical,  we  mean,  to  apiarian  purposes; 
for  there  is  excellent  advice  leavened  up 
with  the  bee-matter,  which  will  apply  equal¬ 
ly  to  all  readers.  The  rest  of  his  system, 
with  which  we  own  ourselves  to  have  been 
a  little  puzzled,  is  too  near  an  approximation 
to  Nutt’s  to  require  further  explanation  or 
trial.  We  should  guess  from  the  present 
form  of  his  book — which,  originally  pub 
lished  in  the  form  of  two  “Letters  to  Cot 
tagers  from  a  Conservative  Bee-keeper,”  is 
now  sent  forth  in  one  of  the  most  elegant 
volumes  that  ever  graced  a  library-table — 
that  he  is  convinced  that  his  plan  is  not  ad 
vantageous  for  the  poor ;  and  therefore 
though  upwards  of  24,000  copies  of  his  first 
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“  Letters”  were  sold,  he  has  forborne  to 
press  further  upon  them  a  doubtful  good. 
Phis  is,  however,  our  own  conjecture  entire- 
y,  from  what  we  know  of  the  failure  of  his 
system  among  our  friends,  and  from  what 
we  gather  of  his  own  character  in  the  pages 
of  his  book.  In  this  we  think  he  has  acted 
well  and  wisely.  Delighted  as  we  ourselves 
have  been  with  many  parts  of  his  volume, 
we  think  he  has  failed  in  that  most  difficult 
of  all  styles  to  the  scholar — “  writing  down” 
to  the  poor.  In  saying  this  we  mean  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  Mr.  Cotton,  for  we  are  not 
prepared  at  this  moment  with  the  name  of  a 
single  highly-educated  man  who  has  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded  in  this  task.  Bunyan  and 
Cobbett,  the  two  poor  man’s  authors  in  very 
different  schools,  came  from  the  tinker’s 
forge  and  the  plough-tail.  It  is  not  enough 
to  write  plain  Saxon  and  short  sentences — 
though  how  many  professed  writers  for  the 
unlearned  neglect  even  points  like  these! — 
the  mode  of  thinking  must  run  in  the  same 
current  as  that  of  the  people  whom  we  wish 
to  instruct  and  please,  so  that  nothing  short 
of  being  one  of  them,  or  living  constantly 
among  them, 

‘  la  joy  and  iu  sorrow,  through  praise  and  through 
blame,” 

being  conversant  not  only  with  their  afflic¬ 
tions  and  enjoyments,  and  ordinary  life,  but 
even  with  their  whims  and  crotchets,  their 
follies  and  crimes,  will  fit  a  man  to  be  their 
book-friend.  Where  a  million  can  write  for 
the  few,  there  are  but  few  who  can  write  for 
the  million.  Witness  the  unread  pamphlets, 
written  and  distributed  with  the  kindliest 
feeling,  that  crowd  the  cottager’s  shelf.  We 
grieve  that  this  is  a  fact,  but  we  are  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  truth  of  it.  We  grieve  deeply,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  scholarly  men  at  this 
moment,  writing  books,  full  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  truths  for  the  lower — and  indeed  for  all 
— classes  of  this  country,  and  thousands  ot 
good  men  distributing  them  as  fast  as  they 
come  out,  in  the  fond  idea  that  these  books 
are  working  a  change  as  extensive  as  their 
circulation.*  That  they  are  doing  good  in 
many  quarters  we  gladly  admit,  but  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  among 
the  many  thousands  published  that  will  hold 
its  rank  as  a  cottage  classic  fifty  years 
hence  ;  and  that  not  from  want  of  interest 
in  the  subjects,  but  of  style  and  tone  to 
reach  the  poor  man’s  heart.  The  mode  of 
thought  and  expression  in  some  of  these 
well-meaning  books  is  perfectly  ludicrous 
to  any  one  who  has  personal  knowledge  of 

,  The  sale  of  such  books  is  no  test  of  their  real 
popularity,  as  a  hundred  are  given  to,  where  one  is 
bought  by,  the  poor. 
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a  laborer’s  habit  of  mind.  However,  Mr.  | 
Cotton’s  book,  though  not  quite  as  success- ! 
ful  as  we  could  wish,  is  very  far  indeed  ! 
from  partaking  of  the  worst  defects  of  j 
books  of  this  class.  Indeed,  he  has  so  near-  j 
ly  reached  the  point  at  which  he  has  aimed, 
that  we  feel  continually  annoyed  that  he  | 
just  falls  short  of  it.  We  do  not  think  him  | 
happy  in  his  jokes,  nor  at  home  in  his  fami- 1 
liarity.  From  the  familiar  to  the  twad¬ 
dling  is  but  a  step,  and  a  very  short  step 
too.  His  Aristotle  has  taught  him  the  use  1 
of  proverbs  to  the  vulgar,  which  he  has 
everywhere  taken  advantage  of,  though, 
with  singular  infelicity,  he  has  printed  them 
in  a  character — old  English — that  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  reading  poor  can 
understand.  He  translates  a  bit  of  Latin 
(p.  309)  for  the  benefit  of  his  “  Cottager,” 
but  leaves  a  quotation  from  Pindar  to  be 
Greek  to  him  still !  (p.  283.)  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  want  of  clearness  and  method — great 
faults  certainly  in  a  didactic  work — of  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  complain  in  his  “  Short 
and  Simple  Letters  but,  taking  the  work 
as  it  comes  to  us  in  its  present  form,  with 
its  exquisite  wood-cuts,  perfection  of  dress, 
prelude  of  mottoes  (of  which  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  avail  ourselves),  list  of  bee-books 
(which,  though  imperfect,  particularly  as  to 
foreign  w'orks,  is  the  first  of  the  kind) — 
appendices — reprints — extracts,  etc., — we 
hardly  know  a  book  of  the  kind  that  has  of 
late  pleased  us  more.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  every  ornament,  within  and  without, 
introduces  either  the  bee  itself,  or  its  work¬ 
manship,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  de¬ 
signer,  and  on  the  engraver,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Whimper,  to  whose  labors  the  author  pays 
a  well-earned  compliment.  Professing  no 
sort  of  arrangement,  it  is  the  perfection  of 
a  scrap-book  for  the  gentleman  or  lady  bee¬ 
keeper. 

The  great  interest,  however,  in  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton’s  work  lies  in  the  conclusion,  lie  is 
one  of  that  noble  crew,  mainly  drafted 
from  the  ranks  of  aristocratic  Eton,  that 
have  gone  out  in  the  first  missionary  en¬ 
terprise  that  has  left  the  shores  of  England, 
worthy  of  the  Church  and  country  that 
sent  them.  The  good  ship  Tomatin  sailed 
from  Plymouth  for  New  Zealand  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1841,  St.  Stephen’s  day, 
with  a  “goodly  fellowship”  of  emigrants, 
schoolmasters,  deacons,  and  priests,  with 
a  Bishop  at  their  head.  And  we,  an  Apostol¬ 
ic  Church,  have  been  these  many  years  in 
learning  the  first  lessons  of  Apostolic  dis¬ 
cipline  and  order !  wasting  the  lives  and 
energies  of  an  isolated  clergy — a  few  for¬ 
lorn  hopes  sent  out  without  a  commander 
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to  conquer  the  strongholds  of  heathenism. 
How'ever,  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  well. 
The  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  consecration 
of  five  bishops  to  the  colonies,  w’ithin  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  August  last, 
which  produced  an  efliect  on  those  who 
witnessed  it  which  will  not  soon  pass  away, 
shows  that  the  Church  is  not  neglectful  of 
her  duties ;  though  they,  like  the  bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  should  have  led  the  van 
on  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  instead  of 
following  after  a  lapse  of  years,  when  the 
usurpations  of  schism  and  disorder  have 
more  than  trebled  the  difficulty  of  their 
task.  There  are  among  the  crew  of  that 
gallant  vessel — and  not  least  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  the  chief  Shepherd  himself,  and  our 
author  Bee-master — men  of  the  highest 
mental  attainments,  of  the  gentlest  blood, 
on  whom  our  Public  Schools  and  Univer¬ 
sities  had  showered  their  most  honorable 
rewards,  and  to  whom,  had  they  remained 
in  this  country,  the  most  splendid  prospects 
opened — who  have  yet  borne  to  give  up 
all  these  prospects  and  sever  all  the  ties  of 
blood  and  old  affection,  to  cross,  at  the 
call  of  the  Church,  in  the  service  of  their 
Master,  half  a  world  of  ocean  to  an  island 
unfrequented  and  barbarous,  and  where, 
for  at  least  many  years  to  come,  they  must 
give  up  all  idea,  not  of  luxury  and  comfort, 
but  of  what  they  have  hitherto  deemed  the 
very  necessaries  of  existence  j  and,  what  is 
more  to  such  men,  the  refinements  of  in¬ 
tellectual  intercourse  and  the  charities  of 
polished  life.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
not  have  a  heart  to  sympathize  in  the 
struggles  of  those  uneducated  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  but  often  misguided  men,  who  are 
sent  out  with  the  Bible  in  their  band  by 
voluntary  associations  on  a  pitiable  pay¬ 
ment  barely  greater  than  what  they  might 
have  earned  with  their  hands  in  their  own 
parish:  it  is  the  system  and  the  comforta¬ 
ble  committee  at  home  with  w’hich  we 
quarrel,  not  with  the  painful  missionaries 
themselves ;  but  while  we  grieve  over  the 
martyred  Williams,  we  have  nothing  in 
common  with  that  sympathy  which  is  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  exertions  of  missionary  ar¬ 
tisans,  enured  from  their  cradle  to  a  life  of 
hardship,  and  which  can  feel  nothing  for 
the  tenfold  deprivations,  mental  and  bodily, 
both  in  what  they  encounter  and  what  they 
leave  behind,  which  the  rich  and  the  edu¬ 
cated  endure,  who  are  authoritatively  com- 
missioned  to  plant  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  within  the  ark  of  Christ’s  Church  in 
our  distant  colonies.  It  becomes  us  w’ho 
sit  luxuriously  in  our  drawing-rooms  at 
home,  reading  the  last  new  volume  in  our 
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easy  chairs,  to  cast  a  thought  from  time 
to  time  on  the  labors  of  these  men,  of  like 
tastes  and  habits  with  ourselves,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  in  their  noble  work,  be  it  in 
New  Zealand  or  elsewhere,  not  only  in 
good  wishes  and  easily-uttered  “  God¬ 
speeds,”  but  in  denying  ourselves  some¬ 
what  of  our  many  daily  comforts  in  for¬ 
warding  that  cause  which  they  have  “  left 
all”  to  follow.* 

But  the  connection  which  all  this  has 
with  our  present  subject  is,  that  in  the 
same  ship  with  this  “glorious  company,” 
Mr.  Cotton  has  taken  out  with  him  four 
stocks  of  bees:  the  different  methods 
of  storing  away  may  be  seen  in  page 
357.  Seizing,  and,  we  are  sure,  gladly 
seizing,  a  hint  thrown  out  in  Mr.  Petre’s 
book  on  New  Zealand,  of  the  great  honey- 
harvest  in  the  native  flowers,  with  no  la¬ 
borers  to  gather  it,  he  is  carrying  out  the 
first  bees  which  have  ever  visited  those  isl¬ 
ands,  “  I  hope,”  he  says — and  who  does  not 
join  in  this  hope  of  Bishop  Selwyn’s  chap¬ 
lain  1 — “that  many  a  busy  bee  of  mine  will 

‘  Gather  honey  all  the  day 

From  every  opening  flower’ 

of  Phormium  tenax  in  New  Zealand.  I 
hope,”  he  adds,  “  a  bee  will  never  be  killed 
in  New  Zealand,  for  I  shall  start’ the  native 
bee-keeper  in  the  no-killing  way  ;  and  when 
they  have  learned  to  be  kind  to  them,  they 
will  learn  to  be  more  kind  one  to  another.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  produce  of  the  bees 
may  be  made  useful  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves  ;  but  we  much  question  whether 
any  exportation  could  be  made  of  wax  or 
honey.  It  is  too  far  to  send  the  latter; 
and,  in  wax-gathering,  the  domesticated 
hives  can  never  compete  with  the  wild 
bees’  nests  of  Africa,  which  furnish  much 
the  largest  amount  for  our  markets.  Sier¬ 
ra  Leone,  Morocco,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  produce  four  times  as  much  wax  for 
our  home  consumption  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  together.  The  only  other  country 
from  which  our  supply  has  been  gradually 
increasing  is  the  United  States,  and  that  is 

*  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  New  Zealand  com¬ 
pany,  who  have  consulted  their  interest  as  well  as 
their  duty  in  the  liberality  of  their  Episcopal  en¬ 
dowment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  there  of  a  regular  clergy  will  be  a  great 
inducement  to  the  best  class  of  settlers  to  fix  on 
such  a  spot  for  the  port  of  their  destination.  A 
large,  though  inadequate  sum  having  been  already 
collected  for  the  general  purposes  of  founding  Co¬ 
lonial  Bishoprics,  we  would  now'  suggest  to  our 
ecclesiastical  rulers  that  separate  committees 
should  be  forthwith  formed  of  persons  interested  in 
the  several  colonies,  for  increasing  to  something 
like  a  proper  sum  Episcopal  endow-ments  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  each  particular 
see. 


but  small.  The  import  of  wax  altogether 
has  been  steadily  declining :  in  1839  it 
came  to  6314  cwt. ;  in  the  last  year  it  was 
but  4583.  The  importation,  however,  of 
honey  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  675  cwt.  being 
entered  in  the  year  Ending  January,  1838,  and 
3761  cwt.  in  last  year  :  the  foreign  West  In¬ 
dies,  Germany, and  Portugal,  having  furnish¬ 
ed  the  greater  part  of  this  increased  supply. 
The  honies  of  Minorca,  Narbonne,  and 
Normandy  are  the  most  esteemed  in  the 
markets  from  their  whiteness.  We  wish 
we  could  believe  the  decreased  importa¬ 
tion  of  wax  arose  from  the  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  hee  in  this  country  ;  but 
we  fear  that  the  daily — rather,  nightly — di¬ 
minishing  show  of  wax-candles  on  our 
neighbors’  tables,  and  the  murderous  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  honey-farmers,  combined  with 
the  increased  consumption  of  foreign  ho- 
ney — (£12,000  worth  of  which  was  im¬ 
ported  last  year) — tell  a  different  tale.  It 
would  be  a  better  sign  of  bee-prosperity 
in  England  if  the  increase  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  were  removed  from  the  honey  to  the 
wax ;  for  the  staple  of  the  wax  of  com¬ 
merce  is  the  produce  of  the  wild  bee — 
of  the  honey  of  commerce  that  of  the  do¬ 
mesticated  bee  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
illustrating  the  history  of  these  two  species 
in  relation  to  civilized  and  uncivilized  man, 
that  while  the  bushmen  of  the  Cape  look  with 
jealousy  on  the  inroads  of  cultivation,  as 
destroying  the  haunts  of  the  only  live-stock 
they  possess,  the  Indians  of  America  con¬ 
sider  the  same  insect  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  white  man,  and  say,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  bee  advances,  the  red  man  and  the 
buffalo  retire. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of 
bee-pasturage  being  over-stocked,  and  such 
may  be  the  case  in  certain  localities  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  we  are  very  confident  that  this 
is  not  the  general  state  of  the  country. 
We  are  assured  that  hives  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  in  England  tenfold,  and  yet  there 
!  would  be  room  :  certainly,  more  thaft  five 
times  the  quantity  of  honey  might  be  taken. 
But  then  it  will  require  an  improved  sys¬ 
tem  of  management,  more  constant  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  hive,  more  liberal  feeding 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  more  active 
measures  against  their  chief  enemies.  In 
all  these  matters  we  must  look  to  the  high¬ 
er  classes  to  take  the  lead..  We  know 
many,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  do  not 
keep  bees,  on  account  of  the  murder  they 
think  themselves  forced  to.  commit  i  let 
such  be  assured  that  this  slaughter  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  unprofitable  too. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  no  one  fancy 
that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  procure  a  swarm 
and  a  hive,  and  set  it  down  in  the  garden, 
and  that  streams  of  honey  and  money  will 
forthw'ith  flow.  Bees,  like  every  thing  else 
that  is  worth  possessing,  require  attention 
and  care.  “  They  need,”  said  a  poor  friend 
of  ours,  “  a  deal  of  shepherding  and  thus, 
to  the  cottager  who  can  afford  to  give  them 
his  time,  they  may  be  made  a  source  of 
great  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure.  Our  own 
sentiments  cannot  be  given  better  than  in 
Mr.  Cotton’s  words  : — 

“  I  would  most  earnestly  beg  the  aid  of  tlie 
clergy  and  resident  gentry— but,  above  all,  their 
good  wives ;  in  a  word,  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
the  poor  who  dwell  round  about  them  in  a  far 
humbler  way,  yet  perhaps  not  less  happily ;  I 
would  beg  them,  one  and  all,  to  aid  me  as  a 
united  body  in  teaching  their  poor  neighbors 
the  best  way  of  keeping  bees  ...  A  row  of  bees 
keeps  a  man  at  home  ;  all  his  spare  moments  may 
be  well  filled  by  tending  them,  by  watching  their 
wondrous  ways,  and  by  loving  them.  In  winter 
he  may  w’ork  in  his  own  chimney-corner  at  mak¬ 
ing  hives  both  for  himself  and  to  sell.  This 
he  will  find  almost  as  profitable  as  his  bees,  for 
well-made  hives  always  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
Again,  his  bee-hives  are  close  to  his  cottage- 
d  )or  ;  he  will  learn  to  like  their  sw’eet  music  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  dry  squeaking  of  a  pot-house  fiddle, 
and  he  may  listen  to  it  in  the  free  air,  with  his 
wife  and  children  about  him.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  has,  we  fear,  a 
little  too  much  of  the  green  tint  of  Arcadia. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  you  can  get  a  hus¬ 
bandman  to  see  the  peculiar  excellences  i 
and  beauties  of  his  own  little  w’orld  j  though 
it  is  only  fair  to  add,  where  you  find  the 
exception,  the  bee-master  is  for  the  most 
part  that  man.  The  great  matter  is  to  get 
the  man  who  does  love  “  the  dry  squeaking 
of  the  pot-house  fiddle,”  and  the  wet  pota¬ 
tions  that  succeed  thereon,  to  keep  bees : 
and  this  can  only,  and  not  easily  then,  be 
done  by  showing  him  the  profit.  Fair  and 
good  housewives — if  ye  be  readers  of  the 
Quarterly — don’t  bore  him  with  long  lec¬ 
tures  j  don’t  heap  upon  him  many  little 
books  ;  but  give  him  a  hive  of  the  best  con¬ 
struction — show  him  the  management — 
and  then  buy  his  honey  ;  buy  all  he  brings, 
‘even  though  you  should  have  to  give  the 
surplus  to  some  poor  gardenless  widow. 
But  only  buy  such  as  comes  from  an  im¬ 
proved  hive — and  you  can’t  easily  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  this — which  preserves  the  bees 
and  betters  the  honey. 

Then  when  you  pay  him,  you  may  read 
to  him,  if  you  will,  the  wise  rules  of  old 
Butler — exempli  gratia  : — 

‘•If thou  wilt  have  the  favor  of  tliy  bees  that 
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they  sting  thee  not,  thou  must  not  be  unchaste 
or  uncleanly  :  thou  must  not  come  among  them 
having  a  stinking  breath,  caused  either  through 
eating  of  Leeks,  Onions,  Garlic,  or  by  any  other 
means  ;  the  noisomeness  whereof  is  corrected  by 
a  cup  of  beer:  thou  must  not  be  given  to  sur¬ 
feiting  or  drunkenness,”  &c.  &c. 

He  makes  a  very  proper  distinction,  which 
our  Temperance  Societies  would  do  well 
to  observe,  between  a /‘cup  of  beer,”  and 
“drunkenness;”  and  indeed  there  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  bee-charm  in  a  moderate 
draught,  for  Mr.  Smith,  a  dry  writer 
enough  in  other  respects,  says,  “  Your  hive 
being  dressed,  rub  over  your  hands  with 
what  beer  and  sugar  is  left,  and  that  will 
prevent  the  bees  from  stinging  them  ;  also 
drink  the  other  half -pint  of  heer^  and  that  will 
very  much  help  to  preserve  your  face  from 
being  stung.”  (p.  34.) 

We  hold  to  the  opinion  already  express¬ 
ed  of  presence  of  mind  being  the  best  bee- 
dress,  notwithstanding  the  anecdote  told  of 
M.  De  Hofer,  Conseiller  d’Etat  du  Grand 
Due  de  Baden,  who,  having  been  a  great 
bee-keeper,  and  almost  a  rival  of  Wildman 
in  the  power  he  possessed  over  his  bees, 
found,  after  an  attack  of  violent  fever,  that 
he  could  no  more  approach  them  without 
exciting  their  anger — in  fact,  “when  he 
came  back  again,  they  tore  him  where  he 
stood.”  “Here,  then,  it  is  pretty  evident,” 
says  the  doctor  who  tells  the  siory,  “that 
some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Coun- 
sellor'^s  secretions^  in  consequence  of  the 
fever,  which,  though  not  noticeable  by 
his  friends,  was  offensive  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  the  bees.”  Might  not  achange 
have  taken  place  in  the  Counsellor’s 
nerves'? 

As  Critics  as  well  as  Counsellors  may  be 
stung,  we  have,  for  our  own  good  and  that 
of  the  pubic,  examined  all  the  proposed  re¬ 
medies,  and  the  result  is  as  follows: — Ex¬ 
tract  at  once  the  sting,  which  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  left  behind  :  if  a  watch-key  is  at 
hand,  press  it  exactly  over  the  wound,  so 
that  much  of  the  venom  may  be  squeezed 
out ;  and  in  any  case  apply,  the  sooner  of 
course  the  better,  laudanum,  or  the  least 
drop  of  the  spirit  of  ammonia.  Oil  and 
hone}’’,  which  are  also  recommended,  proba¬ 
bly  only  act  in  keeping  off  the  air  from  the 
wound.  The  cure  varies  very  much  with 
the  constitutions  of  individuals;  but  the 
poison  being  acid,  any  alkali  will  probably 
be  serviceable. 

But,  with  reference  to  the  cottager,  we 
must  consider  the  profit  as  well  as  the 
sting ;  and  that  it  will  be  far  better  to  un¬ 
derrate  than  exaggerate.  Tel!  a  poor  man 
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that  his  bees,  with  the  most  ordinary  care, 
will  pay  his  rent,  and  he  will  find  that  your 
word  is  good,  and  that  he  has  something  to 
spare  for  his  trouble  ;  he  may  then  be  led  to 
pay  the  same  respect  to  his  little  lodgers  as 
the  Irish  do  to  the  less  cleanly  animal  that  acts 
the  same  kind  part  of  rent-payer  by  them.  But 
when  the  marvellous  statistics  of  bee-books 
are  laid  before  a  laborer,  their  only  eflfect 
can  be  to  rouse  an  unwonted  spirit  of  covet¬ 
ousness,  which  is  more  than  punished  by 
the  still  greater  disappointment  that  en¬ 
sues.  Here  follows  one  of  those  quiet 
statements,  put  forth  with  a  modest  compla¬ 
cency  that  out-Cobbetts  Cobbett : 

“  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  swarm  of  bees  at  the 
first  to  cost  10s.  6(1  to  be  well  hackled,  and 
neither  them  nor  their  swarms  to  be  taken,  but  to 
do  well,  and  swarm  once  every  year,  what  will  be 
the  product  of  them  for  fourteen  year?,  and  what 
the  profits,  of  each  hive  sold  at  10s.  Gd.l 


Profits. 


Years. 

Hives. 

£. 

d. 

5. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

8 

4 

4 

0 

5 

16 

8 

8 

0 

6 

32 

16 

16 

0 

7 

64 

33 

12 

0 

8 

1J8 

67 

4 

0 

9 

256 

134 

8 

0 

10 

512 

268 

16 

0 

11 

1024 

537 

12 

0 

1*2 

2018 

1075 

4 

0 

13 

4096 

2150 

8 

0 

14 

8192 

4300 

16 

0 

“  N.  B.  Deduct  10s.  fkf.,  what  the  first  hive  cost, 
atid  the  remainder  w’ill  be  clear  profit,  supposing 
ttie  second  swarms  to  pay  for  hives,  hacklers,  la¬ 
bor,  &c.” 

Mr.  Thorley,  from  whose  hook  the  above 
statement  is  taken,  had  better  have  carried 
it  on  for  three  years  further,  which  would 
have  given  him  within  a  few  pounds  of 
jC35,000 — a  very  pretty  fortune  for  a  cot¬ 
tager’s  daughter  ;  the  only  difficulty  would 
be  to  find  a  man  who  had  heart  to  get  rid 
of  a  capital  that  doubled  itself  every  year. 
It  is  like  Cobbett’s  vine,  that  on  a  certain 
system  of  management  was  to  produce  so 
many  upright  stems,  and  from  each  of  these 
so  many  lateral  branches,  and  on  each  lat¬ 
eral  so  many  shoots,  and  on  each  shoot 
so  many  buds,  and  every  bud  so  many 
bunches  and  pounds  of  grapes — so  that  you 
might  count  the  quantity  of  wine  you  were 
to  make  on  the  day  that  you  planted  the 
tree.  There  is  norhing  like  an  array  of 
figures  if  you  wish  to  mislead.  All  seems 
so  fair,  and  clear,  and  demonstrative — no 
appeals  to  the  passions,  no  room  for  a  quib¬ 
ble — that  to  deny  the  conclusion  is  to  deny 


that  two  and  two  make  four.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
the  figures  of  the  arithmeticians  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  fallacies  than  all  the  other 
figures  of  the  Schools.  We  shall  enter, 
therefore,  into  an  exact  calculation  of  pro¬ 
fit  and  loss,  which  is,  after  all,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  dn  the  seasons  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  care  bestowed.  Statistics,  such  as 
Mr,  Thorley’s,  might  just  be  as  well  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  stock  of  graziers  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  number  of  acres  they  held ; 
for  he  gives  us  no  receipt  how  to  find  pas¬ 
turage  for  8,000  bee-hives. 

Dr.  Warden,  a  physician  of  Croydon,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  171*2  a  book  called  “  The 
True  Amazons,  or  the  Monarchy  of  Bees,” 
— and  of  whom  we  can  discover  nothing 
more  than  that  the  front  of  his  bee-house 
was  “painted  with  lions  and  other  creatures 
not  at  all  agreeable” — found  the  neighboring 
furze  of  Coombe  and  Purley  not  “  unprofit- 
ably  gay,”  if  we  may  believe  his  assertion 
that  his  bees  brought  him  in  j£40  a-year : 
he  might  have  passed  rich  at  that  time  in 
such  a  locality,  if  his  physician’s  fees 
brought  him  in  an  equal  sum.  That  the 
ancients  did  not  neglect  the  profit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  their  hives,  we  learn  from  Vir¬ 
gil’s  old  gardener — to  whom  we  cannot  too 
frequently  recur — and  from  two  veteran 
brothers  mentioned  by  Varro — the  type 
perhaps  of  the  Corycian  of  the  Georgies — 
who  turned  the  little  villa  and  croft  left  by 
their  father  into  a  bee-house  and  bee-garden 
— realizing,  on  an  average,  10,000  sesterces 
a  year.  They  seem  to  have  been  thrifty 
old  bachelors,  and  took  care  to  bide  a  good 
market.  Among  the  plunder  of  Verres  were 
400  amphorae  of  honey. 

We  will  now  suppose  that,  having  made 
up  our  mind  on  the  matter  of  profit,  and 
being  sting-proof,  we  have  got  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  straw  hive,  which  we  purchased  in 
autumn  for  a  guinea,  safely  placed  under 
our  heath-ihachcd  bee-house  ;  that  we  have 
also  got  one  of  the  improved  Grecian  straw- 
hives  ready  to  house  the  first  swarm  in. 
Some  fine  warm  morning  in  May  or  June, 
a  cluster  of  bees  having  hung  out  from  the 
hive  some  days  before,  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bee-house 
seems  alive  with  thousands  of  the  little 
creatures,  whirling  and  buzzing,  passing  and 
repassing,  wheeling  about  in  rapid  circles 
like  a  group  of  maddened  Bacchanals.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  bee-master  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Out  runs  the  good  housewife  w’ith 
the  frying-pan  and  key — the  orthodox  in¬ 
struments  for  ringing — and  never  ceases 
her  rough  music  till  the  bees  have  safely 
settled  in  some  neighboring  bough.  This 
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custom,  as  old  as  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  exciting  of  the 
countryman’s  life ;  Hogarth,  we  think,  in¬ 
troduces  it  in  the  background  of  his  “  Coun¬ 
try  Noises,”  and  there  is  an  old  colored 
print  of  bee-ringing  still  occasionally  met 
with  on  the  walls  of  a  country  inn  that  has 
charms  for  us,  and  makes  us  think  of  bright 
sunny  weather  in  the  dreariest  November  day 
We  quite  feel  with  Mr.  Jesse  that  we  should 
regret  to  find  this  good  old  custom  fall  into 
disrepute.  Whether,  as  Aristotle  says,  it 
affects  them  through  pleasure,  or  fear,  or 
whether  indeed  they  hear  at  all,  is  still  as 
uncertain  as  that  philosopher  left  it,  but 
we  can  wish  no  better  luck  to  every  bee- 
master  that  neglects  it  than  that  he  may 
lose  every  swarm  for  which  he  omits  to 
raise  this  time-honored  concert.* 

The  whole  matter  of  swarming  is  so  impor¬ 
tant,  that  w’e  should  be  doing  wrong  to  pass 
it  over  without  giving  the  following  graphic 
account  from  the  “  Naturalist’s  Library  — 

“  The  laying  of  drones’  eggs  having  terminated, 
the  queen,  previously  large  and  unwieldy,  becomes 
slender  in  her  figure  and  more  able  to  ffy,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  exhibit  signs  of  agitation.  She  traverses 
the  hive  impatiently,  abandoning  the  slow  and  state¬ 
ly  step  which  was  her  wont,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  impetuous  progress  over  the  combs  she  com¬ 
municates  her  agitation  to  the  workers,  who  crowd 
around  her,  mounting  on  her  back,  striking  her 
briskly  w'ith  their  antennee,  and  evidently  sharing 
in  her  impatience.  A  loud  confused  noise  is  heard 
throughout  the  hive,  and  hardly  any  of  the  W’orkers 
ere  observed  going  abroad  to  forage;  numbers 
are  whirling  about  in  an  unsettled  manner  in  front 
of  the  hive;  and  the  moment  is  come,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  family,  for  bidding  adieu 
to  their  ancient  abode.  Ail  at  once  the  noise  of 
the  interior  ceases,  and  the  whole  of  the  bees  about 
the  doors  re-enter  ;  while  those  returning  loaded 
from  the  fields,  instead  of  hurrying  in  as  usual, 
hover  on  the  wing,  as  if  in  eager  expectation.  In 
a  second  or  two,  some  wmrkers  present  themselves 
again  at  the  door,  turn  round,  re-enter,  and  return 
instantaneously  in  additional  numbers,  smartlv 
vibrating  their  w  ings,  ns  if  sounding  the  march  ; 
and  at  this  signal  the  wdiole  swarm  rushes  to  the 
entrance  in  an  overwhelming  crowd,  streaming 
forth  W’ith  astonishing  rapidity,  and  filling  the  an 
in  an  instant,  like  a  dark  cloud  overhanging  their 
late  habitation.  There  they  hover  for  a  moment, 
reeling  backwards  and  forwards,  W’hile  some  of 
the  body  search  in  the  vicinity  for  a  tree  or  bush 

•  The  story  goes  that  the  Curetes/w’ishing  to  hide 
the  birth  of  Jupiter  I  rom  his  father  Saturn,  set  up  a 
clashing  of  cymbals  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  infant 
cries : 

‘Cum  queri  circum  querum  pernice  chorea 

Armati  in  numerum  pulsarant  aeribus  tcra,” — 
LuctcI.  ii.  732. 

The  noise  attracted  swarm  of  bees  to  the  cave 
where  the  child  was  hid.  and  their  honey  nourished 
him,  hence  the  origin  of  rint^ing.  AoKofai  ft  y^aiorti 
at  fiiXiTTiXt  Kol  rcj  Kporro  '  k,  t,  X.—  Al'islot,  II.  All.  p.  291). 
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w'hich  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  emi¬ 
grants.  To  this  they  repair  by  degrees,  and,  pro¬ 
vided  their  queen  has  alighted  there,  all,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part,  crow’d  around,  and  form  a 
dense  group,  sometimes  rounded  like  a  ball,  some¬ 
times  clustered  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  resting-place  they  have  fixed 
on.”  p.  138. 

This  first  settlement  is,  w’ithout  doubt, 
merely  a  rendezvous  before  their  final  emi¬ 
gration.  If  not  hived,  they  will  soon  be  off, 
and  in  a  direct  line,  for  some  convenient 
spot  W'hich  has  been  marked  by  them  before. 
We  have  known  them  make  straight  for  an 
old  hollow  pollard,  the  only  one  to  be  found 
w’ithin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  hive.  The  old 
queen  always  accompanies  the  first  swarm  ; 
and  for  this  a  fine  day  is  reckoned  more 
necessary  than  for  the  after-swarms,  as  it 
is  the  old  lady,  says  Mr.  Golding,  that  shows 
the  greatest  dislike  to  leave  home  in  bad 
w'eather.  If  this  swarm  again  sends  forth 
a  colony  the  same  year,  it  is  the  same 
queen  again  w  ho  puts  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  nomade  subjects.  Indeed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Mr.  Golding’s  remark,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  old  woman  about  her. 

There  seems  to  be  no  unerring  method 
by  which  the  e.xact  time  when  the  first 
sw’arm  will  leave  the  hive  can  be  determin¬ 
ed — their  hanging  from  the  entrance  being 
very  fallacious — except  by  watching  the 
general  state  of  things  within.  With  the 
after-swarms,  how’ever,  there  is  a  most 
curious  and  certain  signs  in  the  “piping” 
or  “  trumpeting  ”  of  the.queen  and  the  prin- 
cesses,  to  w'hich  we  have  before  referred. 
About  the  ninth  day  from  the  issue  of  the 
first  swarm,  if  another  colony  is  about  to 
leave  the  hive,  this  singular  duet,  in  most 
regular  intonation,  between  the  emerged 
queen  and  the  princess  still  a  prisoner  in 
her  cell,  is  heard  ;  and,  extravagant  as  the 
account  may  seem,  and  confused  and  em¬ 
bellished  as  it  has  been  from  the  times  of 
Aristotle  and  Virgil  till  recent  days,  it  is 
now  the  practical  sign  by  w’hich  every  at¬ 
tentive  bee-keeper  judges  of  the  time  of 
[emigration  of  the  after-swarms. 

The  second  sw’arm  is  called  a  “  cast,”  * 
the  third  a  “  smart,”  the  fourth  a  “  squib.” 
A  sw  arm  from  a  sw  arm  is  called  a  “  maiden 
or  virgin  swarm,”  and  the  honey  is  reckon- 

♦  The  following  dnpged  “  proverbial  philosophy” 
will  give  the  supposed  relative  values  of  early  and 
late  swarms : 

“  A  swarm  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay  j 
A  swarm  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon  ; 

I  A  swarm  in  July 

Is  not  worth  a  fly.” 
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ed  more  pure.  It  seldom,  however,  happens 
that  there  are  more  than  two  from  the  same 
hive,  except  in  such  a  year  as  the  present, 
which  has  been  a  glorious  bee-year.  Such 
also  was  1832  ;  and  there  are  on  an  average 
two  good  years  in  every  ten.  1838  and  1839 
were  particularly  disastrous  to  the  bees. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  Her  Majes¬ 
ty  of  the  Hive.  She  is  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  queen  of  her  people,  laying  from 
10,000  to  30,000  eggs  in  a  year,  and  it  is  not 
till  she  gives  symptoms  of  continuing  the 
race  till  the  full  tide  of  her  subjects’  affec¬ 
tion  is  poured  forth  towards  her.  They  pre¬ 
fer  a  Victoria  to  an  Elizabeth.  There  are 
different  cells  formed  for  the  queen,  the 
worker,  and  the  drone,  and  she  deposits 
eggs  in  each  accordingly.  The  bees,  like  a 
wise  and  loyal  people  as  they  are,  do  not 
stint  their  sovereign  to  the  same  narrow 
mansions  as  content  themselves ;  they  build 
their  royal  cells  much  thicker  and  stronger, 
and  of  more  than  twice  the  size  :  nay,  un¬ 
like  the  surly  blacksmith  at  Brighton,  who 
hesitated  to  give  up  his  house  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  his  sovereign,  they  think  no¬ 
thing  of  pulling  to  pieces  and  converting 
several  of  their  common  cells  when  royalty 
requires  it,  and  vote  with  alacrity  in  their 
committee  of  supply  every  demand  made 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
sovereign’s  palace.  When  finished,  their 
miniature  Windsors  resemble  the  inverted 
cup  of  an  acorn  somewhat  elongated.  We 
said  that  each  has  its  peculiar  cells,  and  that 
the  queen  lays  only  drone  eggs  in  drone 
cells,  and  so  on.  But  it  has  happened,  either 
in  her  flurry  or  from  some  unaccountable  ac¬ 
cident,  that  a  drone  egg  has  fallen  into  a 
royal  cell.  Time  goes  on,  and  the  egg 
swells,  and  becomes  a  larva,  and  then  a  pu¬ 
pa,  and  the  bees  feed  it  with  royal  food, 
watch  its  progress  with  anxious  care,  and 
hover  in  the  antechamber  in  nervous  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  royal  birth — ^judge  then  their 
surprise  when,  instead  of  a  princess  royal, 
out  walks  the  awkward  and  mystified 
changeling  of  a  drone.  Their  innate  and 
extreme  sense  of  loyalty  does  not  at  first 
allow  them  to  discover  their  mistake  ;  the}’’ 
crowd  round  about  him,  backing  with  rev¬ 
erence,  as  they  always  do  in  the  presence  of 
their  real  queen  :  meanwhile  the  foolish 
fellow,  addled  by  their  homage,  and  yet 
chuckling  at  his  unexpected  dignity,  turns 
himself  about  with  the  incredulous  stare  of 
Hassan  the  sleeper  when  he  awoke  in  the 
palace  and  robes  of  the  khalif,  and,  with  the 
strut  of  dear  old  Liston  in  the  “Illustrious 
Stranger,”  so  soon  commits  himself  by  his 
ungainly  actions,  that  they  quickly  find  out 


their  error,  and  turn  from  him  in  unmitiga¬ 
ted  disgust.  This  scene  has  been  actually 
observed. 

It  would  be  an  endless  w’ork  to  recount 
the  many  stories  told  of  the  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  of  these  good  people  to  their  queen. 
Her  presence  among  them  is  their  life  and 
glory.  She  is  the  mainspring  upon  which 
all  their  work,  their  order,  their  union,  their 
happiness  seems  to  turn.  Deprive  them  of 
her,  and  all  is  confusion,  disorder,  and  dis¬ 
may.  They  seem  to  mourn  for  her  w’hen 
dead,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  withdrawn 
from  her  corpse.  The  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  describes  such  a  scene 
as  all  bee-books  are  full  of: 

“  Last  year  I  was  sent  for  by  a  lady,  who,  when 
she  wants  my  assistanco,  sends  all  over  the  parish 
for  me  with  a  little  note  with  the  picture  of  three 
bees  in  it,  and  this  calls  me  at  once  to  her  aid.  One 
of  her  bee-hives — a  glass  one — I  found  when  1  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  confiision,  the  in¬ 
mates  running  up  and  down,  and  making  a  fearful 
noise.  We  soon  discovered  the  reason  of  this.  On 
looking  about  the  bee-house,  we  observed  her  ma¬ 
jesty  quietly  taking  an  airing  abroad  unknown  to 
her  subjects, — she  had  got  through  a  hole  which 
had  been  left  for  air.  We  thought  it  was  time  for 
her  majesty  to  return  home,  so  we  quietly  put  her 
back  to  her  subjects.  Where  all  had  been  confu¬ 
sion  perfect  peace  instantly  prevailed — the  news 
was  communicated  in  a  moment — the  pleasure  of 
the  little  loyalists  was  manifested  by  a  gentle  pla¬ 
cid  motion  of  their  wings,  and  they  returned  forth¬ 
with  to  their  former  labors.” 

In  this  case  the  Queen  had  slipped  out  by 
a  back  door,  wishing  no  doubt  to  enjoy  that 
privacy  and  quiet  which  royalty  so  often 
sighs  after  ;  at  other  times,  w'hen  she  walks 
out  in  public,  she  meets  with  that  respectful 
homage  and  freedom  from  interrupon 
w'hich  may  read  a  good  lesson  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  ptiblic. 

“There  I  saw  the  old  Queen-bee  walking  round 
the  Slone  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive  as  if  she  was  tak¬ 
ing  an  airing,  and  of  all  the  sights  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  nothing  ever  pleased  me  better.  1  w’ould 
not  have  lost  seeing  it  on  any  account — to  witness 
them  paying  homage  to  her  as  she  walked  round 
in  the  o{>en  air  pleased  me  exceedingly. 
p.  91. 

‘‘  Whenever  the  Queen  goes  forth  to  take  the 
air,  as  she  often  does,  many  of  the  small  bees  attend 
upon  her,  guarding  her  before  and  behind.  By  their 
sound  I  have  known  when  her  majesty  has  been 
coining  forth,  and  have  had  lime  to  call  persons 
w.ho  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  her.” — Sydserff, 
ch.  iii. 

With’ the  alteration  of  a  few  words,  who 
w'ould  not  think  this  the  description  of  the 
Terrace  at  Windsor,  or  the  Chain-pier  at 
Brighton,  and  of  the  English  people  when 
I  on  their  best  behavior  1  All  the  wonderful 
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tricks  with  which  Wildman  the  bee-conju¬ 
rer  astonished  the  last  generation  were  ef¬ 
fected  by  taking  advantage  of  their  instinc¬ 
tive  loyalty.  He  made  the  hees  follow  him 
where  he  would,  hang  first  on  this  hand, 
then  on  that,  or  settle  wherever  his  specta¬ 
tors  chose.  His  secret  consisted  in  having 
possession  of  the  Queen,  whom  they  clus¬ 
tered  round  wherever  he  might  move  her. 
Nor  are  they  merely  summer  friends ;  the 
workers  will  defend  their  queen  in  the  ut¬ 
most  strait,  and  lay  down  their  lives  for 
her.  For  they  sting  but  once,  and  that 
sting  is  death  to  them;  “Animasque  in 
vulnere  ponunt.”  How  many  a  human 
sovereign  has  been  left  in  his  last  hours  by 
those  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  pow'er  !  The  bees  teach  us  a  better  les¬ 
son.  Dr.  Evans,  whose  poem  of  “The 
Bees,”  though  sometimes  rather  Darwin¬ 
ian,  is  extremely  interesting  and  true  to 
nature,  gives  in  his  notes  this  affecting  an¬ 
ecdote  : 

“  A  queen  in  a  thinly-peopled  hive  lay  on  a 
honeycomb,  apparently  dyings  six  workers  sur¬ 
rounded  her,  seemingly  in  intent  regard  ;  quivering 
their  wings  as  if  to  fan  her,  and  with  extended 
stings,  as  if  to  keep  off  intruders  or  assailants.  On 
presenting  them  honey,  though  it  W’as  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  by  the  other  bees,  the  guards  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  their  mournful  duly,  as  entirely 
to  disregard  the  proffered  banquet.  The  following 
day  the  queen,  though  lifeless,  was  still  surrounded 
by  her  guard  ;  and  this  faithful  band  of  attendatits, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  family,  re¬ 
mained  at  their  post  ti'l  death  came  kindly  lo  ex- 
tinguish  both  their  aff  ction  and  ihcir  grief ;  for 
though  constantly  supplied  with  honey,  not  a  bee 
remained  alive  at  the  end  of  four  days.” 

We  must  not,  however,  invariably  expect 
the  same  conduct;  perhaps,  indeed,  if  it 
were  so,  it  w’ould  lower  the  quality  of  the 
feeling,  and  reduce  it  to  too  mechanical  an 
instinct.  Bees,  like  men,  have  their  differ¬ 
ent  dispositions,  so  that  even  their  loyalty 
w’ill  sometimes  fail  them.  An  instance  not 
long  ago  came  to  our  knowledge,  which 
probably  few  bee-keepers  will  credit.  It 
was  that  of  a  hive,  which,  having  early  ex¬ 
hausted  its  store,  was  found,  on  being  ex¬ 
amined  one  morning,  to  be  utterly  deserted  : 
— the  comb  was  empty,  and  the  only  symp¬ 
tom  of  life  was  the  poor  Queen  herself, 
“  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,”  crawling 
over  the  honeyless  cells,  a  sad  spectacle  of 
the  fall  of  bee  greatness.  Marins  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage — Napoleon  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau — was  nothing  to  this. 

That  the  mother  of  so  large  a  family  and 
queen  of  so  rich  a  store  passes  her  honey¬ 
moon  somewhere  may  be  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed,  hut  such  is  her  innate  modesty  that 
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the  time  and  scene  of  her  matrimonial  trip 
are  still  involved  in  the  utmost  mystery. 
Whether  she  loves  the  pale  moonlight,  or 
whether,  as  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  with 
Huber,  she  prefers  a  bright  May  morning, 
and,  hero-like,  lights  her  torch  of  love  on 
high,  in  either  case  she  scrupulously  shuns 
the  curious  eye  of  man,  who  has  in  vain  en¬ 
deavored  to  pry  into  those  mysteries  which 
she  as  industriously  conceals. 

If  it  should  he  thought  surprising  that 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lifetime  to 
studying  the  habits  of  bees  have  failed  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this 
subject,  it  will  be  far  more  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der  to  learn  what  they  have  been  enabled 
to  discover.  We  allude  particularly  to  the 
power  possessed  by  the  workers,  when  they 
have  lost  their  natural  monarch,  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  grub  of  one  of  the  common  bees 
into  a  royal,  and  consequently  prolific  per¬ 
sonage.  Such  an  extraordinary  assertion, 
first  published  by  Schirach,  though  proba¬ 
bly  known  in  earlier  times,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  met  with  no  ordinary  opposition, 
but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  repeated  ob¬ 
servation  and  experiment,  and  is  as  well  at¬ 
tested — thanks  to  Huber  especially — as  any 
such  facts  can  ever  be.  Being  so  estab¬ 
lished,  we  may  assert  it  to  be  (without  any 
reservation  whatever)  by  far  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  fact  ever  brought  to  light  in 
natural  history.  Fully  to  comprehend  it, 
w^e  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  w'e  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper  to  exist  between  the  workers  and  the 
queen,  or  rather  to  the  more  minute  ana¬ 
tomical  distinctions  given  by  entomological 
wTiters  ;  and  then  they  are  called  upon  to 
believe  that,  by  enlarging  three  common 
cells  into  one,  and  feeding  the  worm  not 
more  than  three  days  old  with  a  peculiar 
food,  richer  than  the  ’common  bee-bread — 
called,  from  its  queen-making  qualities, 
“  royal  jelly,” — not  only  is  its  body  length¬ 
ened,  its  wings  shortened — its  w^ax-pockets 
and  its  bread-basket  and  down  on  its  legs 
obliterated — its  sting  and  proboscis  altered 
in  shape — its  fertility  developed — but  all 
its  instincts  and  habits  so  completely 
changed,  that  no  difference  whatever  is  ob¬ 
servable,  wlien  it  emerges  from  the  cell, 
from  the  rightful  queens,  either  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  duties  it  assumes,  or  in  the  rev¬ 
erence  paid  it  by  the  masses.  Wliat  would 
not  Napoleon,  w  hen  he  assumed  the  purple, 
have  given  for  some  jars  of  this  “  royal 
jelly!” 

We  much  wish  that  w’e  had  space  to  de¬ 
scribe  at  length  the  jealousy  and  combats 
of  rival  queens,  the  senses  of  bees,  and  their 
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architecture,  and  general  economy  of  the 
hive  ;  but  half  the  interest  of  these  things 
depends  on  that  freshness  and  minuteness 
of  detail  which  is  best  given  in  the  words 
of  the  original  eye-witnesses.  It  is  only  by 
a  figure  that  we  can  include  in  this  class 
him  who  has  deservedly  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  writers  upon  bees — the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  enthusiastic  Francis  Huber.  No 
one  who  ever  hopes  to  be  master  of  a  bee- 
house  should  be  ignorant  of  his  services, 
nor  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  per¬ 
formed  them.  His  name  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public  that  many  w’ill  learn  with 
surprise  that  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  so  late  as  December,  1831.  An  appro¬ 
priate  tribute*  has  been  paid  to  his  memo¬ 
ry  by  his  brother  naturalist  De  Candolle, 
from  which  the  following  facts  of  his  life  are 
taken. 

Among  the  witty  and  the  vain  who  form¬ 
ed  Voltaire’s  applauding  clique  at  Ferney 
was  one  who,  though  remarkable  in  his  own 
day  even  in  so  brilianttin  assemblage  for  his 
conversation  and  accomplishments  of  socie¬ 
ty,  would  scarcely  have  been  remembered 
but  for  his  more  illustrious  son.  This  was 
John  Huber,  the  father  of  him  who  is 
the  Father  of  Bee-masters  ;  and  Francis 
himself  probably  enjoyed  the  honor,  at 
whatever  that  may  be  rated,  of  being  patted 
on  the  head  by  the /ja^n’arcA  of  Ferney  j  for 
he  was  a  precocious  and  enthusiastic  child, 
and  the  pride  of  his  father,  who  imparted  to 
him  that  love  of  science  which,  while  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  misfortune,  proved  also  the  com¬ 
fort  of  his  life.  One  of  his  relations  had 
ruined  himself  in  the  search  after  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  stone ;  and  he  himself  impaired 
God’s  greatest  blessing  of  sight  at  tfie  early 
age  of  fifteen,  by  the  ardor  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies. 
His  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  be  under  the 
care  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  ; 
but  though  his  general  health,  which  had 
also  given  way,  was  restored  by  the  sensi¬ 
ble  prescription  of  rural  life  and  diet,  the 
cataract  baffled  the  skill  of  the  oculist  Ven- 
zel,  and  he  was  sent  home  with  no  better 
promise  than  that  of  a  confirmed  and  in¬ 
creasing  blindness.  “  His  eyes,  however,” 
says  his  biographer  De  Candolle,  “  notwith¬ 
standing  their  weakness,  had,  before  his  de¬ 
parture  and  after  his  return,  met  those  of 
Maria  Aimee  Lullin,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  syndics  of  the  Swiss  republic.  They 
had  been  companions  at  the  lessons  of  the 

•  Translated  in  the  Edin.  N.  Philosoph.  Journal 
for  April,  1833.  De  Candolle  has  also  named  a 
penns  of  Brazilian  trees,  in  his  honor,  Huberia 
laurina.  It  should  have  been  a  bee-plant. 


dancing-master,  and  such  a  mutual  love 
cherished  as  the  age  of  seventeen  is  apt  to 
produce.”  It  was  far  too  deep  and  too  true 
an  affliction  to  run  smooth.  The  father  of 
the  girl  naturally  regarded  the  growing 
blindness  of  the  youth  as  destructive  of  all 
advancement  in  life,  aad  positively  forbade 
his  suit.  Meanwhile  poor  Huber  dissembled 
his  increasing  infirmity  as  well  as  he  could, 
and,  with  a  pardonable  fraud,  spoke  as 
though  he  could  really  see.  There  was  at 
least  language  enough  in  his  eyes  for  Maria 
Lullin,  and  she,  as  resolute  as  her  father, 
would  allow  no  subsequent  misfortune  to 
quench  the  light  of  other  and  happier  days. 
At  twenty-five,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  law 
allow  her  to  decide  for  herself,  and  seven 
long  years  was  a  danget^ous  trial  for  any 
girl’s  fortitude,  beset  with  the  remonstran¬ 
ces  of  her  friends,  and  the  daily  vanishing 
hopes  of  restoration  of  sight  to  her  lover. 
But  she  was  nobly  faithful.  She  was  proof 
against  all  persecutions  and  persuasions; 
and  when  the  seven  weary  years  were  at 
length  over,  she  gave  her  hand  where  her 
heart  had  been  given  long  before — to  him, 
who,  though  her  husband,  could  scarcely 
act  the  part  of  her  protector.  The  youthful 
partners  at  the  dancing-academy  naturally 
ripened,  as  our  Scotch  friends  can  best  un¬ 
derstand,  into  partners  for  life.  And  she 
became  not  only  Huber’s  wife,  but  his  as¬ 
sistant  in  his  researches  ;  she  was  “  eyes  to 
the  blind,”  his  reader,  his  secretary,  his 
observer. 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Huber 
than  to  say  that  he  was  worthy  of  her.  He 
was  the  most  afflectionate  and  devoted  of 
husbands. 

**  Her  voice  was  all  the  blind  man  knew, 

But  that  was  all  in  all  to  him  !” 

“  As  long  as  she  lived,”  he  used  to  say  in 
his  old  age,  “  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  blind.”  And,  alluding  to 
her  small  stature,  he  would  apply  to  her  the 
character  of  his  favorite  bees, 

“Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pcctore  versant.” 

It  was,  we  believe,  this  true  story  that  fur¬ 
nished  the  episode  of  the  Belmont  family 
in  Madame  de  Stael’s  “  Delphine.” 

Huber  was  fortunate  not  only  in  his  wife 
but  in  his  servants  and  children.  Burnens, 
who  under  his  tuition  and  direction  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  upon 
bees  for  him,  has  this  due  tribute  paid  him 
by  bis  master  and  bis  friend : 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill  with  which  Burnens  has  carried  out 
the  experiments  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  He 
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has  often  watched  some  of  the  working-bees  of  our 
hives,  w^hich  we  bad  reason  to  think  fertile,  for  the 
space  of  four-and-twenly-hours  without  distraction, 
and  without  taking  rest  or  food,  in  order  to  surprise 
them  at  the  moment  when  they  laid  their  eggs.  1 
trcquenily  reproached  myself  for  putting  his  cour¬ 
age  and  his  patience  to  such  a  trial ;  but  he  inter¬ 
ested  himself  quite  as  much  as  I  did  in  the  success 
of  our  experiments,  and  he  counted  fatigue  and  pain 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  great  desire  he 
felt  to  know  the  results.  If  then  there  be  any 
merit  in  the  discoveries,  I  must  share  the  honor 
with  him  ;  and  1  have  great  satisfaction  in  render¬ 
ing  him  this  act  of  public  justice.” 

We  gladly  give  a  place  to  this  generous 
testimony,  because,  in  the  translation  which 
we  have  seen  of  Huber’s  work,  the  preface 
which  contains  it  is  altogether  omitted  ; 
and  it  is  only  right  that  this  faithful  and  in¬ 
telligent  man  should  share  whatever  of 
earthly  immortality  belongs  to  the  name  of 
his  master.  But  the  present  reward  of  such 
an  one,  and  we  may  add  of  his  wife  and 
children,  who  equally  shared  in  those  stu¬ 
dies  which  serve  to  alleviate  his  misfortune, 
must  have  been  found  in  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  cheerful  gratitude 
of  him  whom  they  delighted  to  serve.  The 
whole  group  is  a  delightful  instance  of  what 
a  united  family  may  achieve  in  “  bearing 
one  another’s  burdens,”  and  how  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  bodily  misfortunes  may  with  such 
assistance  become  no  obstacle  in  the  pursuit 
even  of  subjects  which  demand  the  fullest 
exertion  of  all  our  faculties.* 

As  to  Huber  himself,  we  took  up  his  book 
wdth  the  not  unreasonable  prejudice  of  not 
liking  to  be  led  by  a  “blind  guide,”  and 
with  the  common  notion  that  all  his  discov¬ 
eries  had  been  proved  the  mere  work  of  an 
imagination  naturally  rendered  more  lively 
by  being  severed  from  the  view  of  external 
objects.  We  confess  ourselves  to  have 
been  entirely  misled.  Like  every  enthusi¬ 
ast  who  ventures  to  brave  the  prejudices  of 
satisfied  mediocrity  by  the  bold  statement 
of  his  discoveries,  he  met  wdth  a  torrent  of 
ridicule  and  abuse,  w'hich  he  hardly  lived 
to  see  stemmed :  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abyssinian  Bruce,  further  research  is  daily 
proving  his  greatest  w’onders  to  be  true. 
Though  fancy  must  ahvays  throw  some  little 
of  her  coloring  over  a  subject  such  as  this 
— for  all  imputations  of  human  motives  to 
such  creatures  must  be  merely  fanciful — 
yet  Huber’s  facts  are  now  admitted  unchal- 

♦  As  there  is  a  rose  without  a  thorn,  so  is  there  a 
bee  without  a  sting.  Capt.  Basil  Flail  discovered 
these  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tampico  ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  highest  compliments,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratifications,  that  Huber  ever  received,  when 
Professor  Prevost  procured  and  sent  to  him  a  hive 
of  this  species  in  his  old  age. 


[■March, 

lenged.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  that  w’ax  is  produced  from  honey, 
of  the  impregnation  of  the  queen-bee,  of 
the  existence  of  fertile  w  orkers,  of  artifical 
queens,  of  the  use  of  the  antennse,  of  the 
senses  and  respiration  of  bees,  and  of  end¬ 
less  discoveries  in  their  general  economy 
and  management.  Many,  indeed  most,  of 
these  things  had  been  suggested  before,  but 
Huber,  by  his  earnest  zeal  and  captivating 
style,  achieved  for  bees  what  Scott  has  done 
for  his  native  lochs  and  mountains — he 
wrote  them  into  notice  and  interest ; — and 
he  confirmed  or  refuted  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment  the  floating  notions  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  so  that,  though  not  positively  the  first 
originator  of  the  doctrines  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  referred  to  him,  and  though  succeeding 
ages  will  doubtless  question  and  improve 
upon  his  theories,  Huber’s  name  w'ill  ever 
remain  in  bee-knowledge  —  what  that  of 
Bacon  is  in  inductive  philosophy — and  New¬ 
ton  in  science — and  Watt  in  steam.* 

Dr.  Bevan’s  may  be  considered  the  stand¬ 
ard  w'ork  on  our  domestic  bee.  He  has 
exhausted  every  source  of  information  on 
the  subject,  whether  from  old  writers  or 
living  authorities.  We  sometimes  perhaps 
wish  that  he  had  been  less  chary  of  his  own 
observations,  for  he  seems  often  to  have 
allowed  them  to  give  place  to  quotations 
from  other  authors.  A  glance  at  his  “  table 
of  contents”  will  show'  the  varied  subjects 
into  which  his  inquiries  branch  out,  and  no- 
w'here  will  the  bee-master  find  more  pleasing 
or  satisfactory  information. 

Bees  have  obtained  little  notice  from  the 
British  legislature.  In  France  and  other 
continejital  kingdoms  remission  of  taxes 
has  sometimes  been  made  in  proportion  to 

•  We  can  never  read  any  account  of  Huber  with¬ 
out  reflecting,  with  regret,  how  much  his  lot  would 
have  been  lightened,  especially  after  his  Maria’s 
death,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  blessed  invention 
of  Books  for  the  Blind.  It  was  made  in  France 
shortly  before  the  Revolution;  and  down  to  a  very 
recent  period  our  Blind  Asylums  derived  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  Paris,  where  several  books  of  the  English 
Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  were  executed  in  raised 
letters  w'ith  very  fair  skill  and  effect  But  in  our 
country,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  one  of  a 
rarely  gifted  brotherhood,  Mr.  Henry  Frere,  of 
Poets’  Corner,  Westminster,  has  discovered  a  new 
method  of  raising  the  impress,  which  almost  rivals 
in  merit  the  original  invention.  We  have  before  us 
part  of  the  Scriptures  done  in  this  new’  style — the 
page  is  beautiful  to  look  at — and  w’e  know,  through 
the  experience  of  an  afflicted  friend,  how  vastly 
more  legible  it  is  to  a  blind  person’s  finger  than  the 
best  done  in  the  old  way— aho  how’  much  more  du¬ 
rable  it  is.  We  trust  this  note  may  serve  to  fix  the 
attention  of  benevolent  persons  on  this  happy  nov- 
eltv,  and  so  further  the  adoption  of  it,  until  the  whole 
Bible  at  least  shall  thus  be  made  accessible  to  the 
private,  the  solitary  study  of  the  blind. 
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the  number  of  hives  kept  by  the  peasant. 
The  English  common-law  on  the  subject  is 
also  very  indefinite.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  that,  if  you  keep  up  ringings  and 
are  in  sight  of  your  bees,  you  may  legally 
follow  them  into  your  neighbor’s  grounds, 
or  that  it  is  unlawful  to  keep  an  empty  hive 
in  your  garden.  Good  neighborship,  how¬ 
ever,  should  prove  stronger  in  both  these 
cases  than  any  defects  or  bonds  of  law. 
They  almost  come  under  the  enactments  of 
the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Prevention  Act,  but 
not  quite  j  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  nice 
question  for  our  courts,  whether  they  are 
domesticated  animals  or  f era  natura. 

The  following  story  will  perhaps  settle 
the  question  of  Tithe-bees  without  the  aid 
of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  that  of  an  an¬ 
cient  gentleman  whose  parish  priest  insisted 
on  having  the  tenth  swarm.  After  much 
debate — 

“‘It  shall  be  done/ quoth  the  gentleman.  It 
fortuned  within  two  daies  the  gentleman  had  a 
great  swarme,  the  which  he  put  into  a  hive,  and 
toward  night  carried  them  home  to  the  parson’s 
house ;  the  parson,  with  his  wife  and  familie,  he 
foAind  at  supper  in  a  faire  hall ;  the  gentleman 
saluted  them,  and  told  the  parson  he  had  brought 
him  some  bees.  ‘I,  mary,’  quoth  the  parson,  ‘this 
is  neighborly  done ;  I  pray  you  carry  them  into 
my  garden.’  ‘  Nay,  by  troth,]  quoth  the  gentle- 
man,  ‘I  will  leave  them  even  here.’  With  that 
he  gave  the  hive  a  knock  against  the  ground,  and 
all  tlie  bees  fell  out ;  some  stung  the  parson,  some 
stung  his'wife,  and  some  his  children  and  family; 
and  out  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  shifl  into  a 
chamber,  and  well  was' he  who  cou’d  make  shift 
for  himself,  leaving  their  meate  cold  upon  t'ne  table 
in  the  hall.  The  gentleman  went  home,  carrying 
his  emptie  hive  with  him.” — See  Cotton^  p.  102, 

“  The  bee,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  is  but  a 
year’s  bird  with  some  advantage.”  Those 
“  hatched,”  as  Evelyn  would  say,  in  May 
die  before  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
Dr.  Bevan  indeed  gives  only  an  average  of 
six  months  to  the  worker,  and  four  to  the 
drone.  We  think  that  he  cuts  the  life  of 
the  worker  too  short,  as  no  doubt  some  last 
till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  If  his 
account  were  correct,  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  by  stifling  would  not  be  so  great- a 
loss  as  it  would  at  first  appear.  But  their 
use  the  second  year  is  not  so  much  for 
gathering  honey  as  for  tending  and  nursing 
the  young.  The  queen-bee,  though  she 
does  not  “  live  for  ever,”  has  certainly  been 
known  to  last  to  a  third  or  even  fourth  sum- 
mer :  one  u’riter  makes  the  remark  on  her 
— which  has  often  been  applied  to  donkeys 
and  postboys — that  he  never  saw  a  dead 
one  ;  but  others,  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Bag- 
ster  among  the  number,  have  disproved  the 


assertion  that  the  Queen  “  never  dies,”  by 
being  fortunate — or  unfortunate — enough 
to  have  handled  a  royul  carcass;  and,  since 
we  commenced  writing  on  this  subject,  one 
has  kindly  been  forw  arded  to  us  by  the  post. 
The  duration  of  a  bee-colony  is  of  course  a 
very  diflerent  thing  to  the  life  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  bee,  though  they  seem,  by  the  ancients 
especially,  often  to  have  been  confounded. 
Columella  assigns  ten  years  as  the  utmost 
limit  to  a  hive;  and  though  instances  are 
brought  forward  of  a  longer  period,  natural¬ 
ists  seem  to  be  agreed  that  this  would  be 
the  ordinary  termination  of  a  hive  left  to 
itself.*  The  immediate  cause  of  its  falling 
away  is  that  the  bees,  in  every  thing  else 
so  neat  and  cleanly,  neglect  to  clear  out  the 
exuviae  of  the  grub-^ — the  silken  cocoon  that 
it  spins  and  casts — from  the  brood-cells,  till, 
the  ofT-caslings  of  successive  generations 
choking  them  up  and  rendering  them  useless, 
the  race  at  length  degenerates  and  becomes 
extinct.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  away  yearly,  in  those  stocks 
which  we  wish  to  preserve,  some  portions 
of  the  old  comb,  which  the  bees  will  con¬ 
tinually  restore  w'ith  fresh  masonry  till,  like 
the  ship  Argo,  it  retains  its  original  form 
without  an  inch  of  its  original  material. 
Cases,  however,  are  stated  of  the  same  co¬ 
lony  lasting  many  years.  Della  Rocca 
speaks  of  hives  in  Syria  continuing  through 
forty  or  fifty  summers  ;  and  Butler  relates 
a  story,  of  the  year  1520,  that 

“  When  Ludovicus  Vives  was  sent  hy  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wolsey  to  Oxford,  there  to  be  Public  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rhetoric,  being  placed  in  the  College 
of  Bees,  he  was  welcomed  thither  by  a  swarm 
of  bees;  which  sweetest  creatures,  to  signify  the 
incomparable  sw'eetness  of  his  eloquence,  settled 
themselves  over  his  head,  under  the  leads  of  his 
study,  where  they  have  continued  above  100 
years ;” 

and  they  ever  went  by  the  name  of  Vives* 
Bees. 

“  In  the  year  1630  the  leads  over  Vives’  study, 
being  decayed,  w’ere  taken  up  and  new  cast ; 
by  which  occasion  the  stall  was  taken,  and  with 
it  an  incredible  mass  of  honey.  But  the  bees, 
as  presaging  their  intended  and  imminent  de¬ 
struction  (w’hereas  they  w’ere  never  known  to 
swarm  before),  did  that  spring  (to  preserve  their 
famous  kind)  send  down  a  fair  swarm  into  the 

♦  Virgil  considers  the  existence  of  a  bee  seven 
years — 

“  Neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  aestas.” 
That  of  a  hive  endless — 

“  Narn  genus  immortale  manet,”  etc. 

t  So  called,  says  Butler,  by  the  founder  in  its 
statutes  :  Corpus  Christ!  College  is  meant.  There 
is  a  letter  of  Erasmus  to  John  Claymond,  the  first 
President,  addressed  J.  C.,  Collegii  Apum  Prsesidi. 
We  dare  not  ask  whether  the  colony  ii  yet  extant. 
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President’s  g-arden.  The  which  in  the  year 
1633  yielded  two  swarms  ;  one  whereof  pitched 
in  the  garden  for  the  President ;  the  other  they 
sent  up  as  a  new  colony  into  their  old  habita¬ 
tion,  there  to  continue  the  memory  of  this  “  Mel¬ 
lifluous  Doctor,”  as  the  University  styled  him  in 
a  letter  to  the  Cardinal.  How  sweetly  did  all 
things  then  concord,  when  in  this  neat  ftovaatov, 
new'ly  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  the  Muses’ 
sweetest  favorite  was  thus  honored  by  the 
Muses’  birds !’’ 

VVhatever  may  be  the  period  which  na¬ 
ture  or  man  allots  to  the  life  of  the  queen 
and  the  worker,  there  is  one  sad  inhabitant 
of  the  hive  who  is  seldom  allowed,  even  by 
his  own  species,  to  bring  his  dreary  autumn 
to  a  natural  close.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  awful  “  massacre  of  the  inno¬ 
cents,”  the  killing  of  the  drones,  begins. 
“  After  which  time,”  as  Butler  has  it,  “  these 
Amazonian  dames  begin  to  wax  weary  of 
their  mates,  and  to  like  their  room  better 
than  their  company.  When  there  is  no  use 
of  them,  there  will  be  no  room  for  them. 
For  albeit,  generally  among  all  creatures, 
the  males  as  most  worthy  do  master  the 
females,  yet  in  these  the  females  have  the 
pre-eminence,  and  by  the  grammarians’ 
leave,  the  feminine  gender  is  more  worthy 
than  the  masculine.”  There  is  something 
unavoidably  ludicrous  in  the  distresses  of 
these  poor  Jerry  Sneaks.  Having  lived  in 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey  all  the  summer 
long,  partaken  of  the  best  of  every  thing, 
W'ithout  even  stirring  a  foot  towards  it, 
coddled  and  coaxed,  and  so  completely 
“  spoilt,”  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing,  who 
can  see  them  “  taken  by  the  hind  legs  and 
thrown  down-stairs”  with  a  heap  of  workers 
on  the  top  of  them — their  vain  struggles 
to  return — their  sly  attempts  to  creep  in 
stealthily — their  disconsolate  resignation  at 
the  last — without  thinking  it  a  just  retribu¬ 
tion  for  the  past  years  of  a  pampered  and 
unprofitable  life  1  And  yet  there  is  min¬ 
gled  with  this  feeling  a  degree  of  pity  for 
these  “  melancholy  Jaqueses”  thrown  aside 
(we  mix  our  characters  as  in  a  masquerade) 
by  the  imperious  and  unrelenting  Catherine 
of  the  hive.  “  At  first,  not  quite  forgetting 
their  old  familiarity,  they  gently  give  them 
Tom  Drum’s  entertainment :  they  that  will 
not  take  that  for  a  warning,  but  presume 
to  force  in  again  among  them,  are  more 
shrewdly  handled.  You  may  sometimes 
see  a  handful  or  two  before  a  hive  w-hich 
they  had  killed  tvithin  ;  but  the  greatest 
part  fly  away  and  die  abroad.”  We  need 
not  name  the  author  we  are  quoting,  who, 
fearful  lest  womankind  should  take  this 
Danaid  character  for  their  e.xample,  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  “  But  let  not  nimble-tongued  sophis- 
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ters  gather  a  false  conclusion  from  these 
true  premises,  that  they,  by  the  example  of 
these,  may  arrogate  to  themselves  the  like 
superiority  :  for  ex  particulari  non  est  syl- 
logizare  ;  and  He  that  made  these  to  com¬ 
mand  their  males,  commanded  them  to  be 
commanded.  But  if  they  w'ould  fain  have 
it  so,  let  them  first  imitate  their  singular 
virtues,  their  continual  industry  in  gather¬ 
ing,  their  diligent  watchfulness  in  keeping, 
their  temperance,  chastity,  cleanliness,  and 
discreet  economy,  etc. and  so  he  sums 
up  all  womanly  virtues  from  this  little  type 
as  if  he  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  described  by  Simonides — not  him  of 
Cos — in  his  lambics.  W^e  give  the  trans¬ 
lation  as  we  find  it  in  No.  209  of  the  “  Spec¬ 
tator 

“  The  tenth  and  last  species  of  women  were 
made  out  of  a  bee  ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
gets  such  an  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogether 
faultless  and  unblamable.  Her  family  flourishes 
and  improves  by  her  good  management.  She 
loves  her  husband  and  is  beloved  by  him.  She 
brings  him  a  race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous 
children.  She  distinguishes  herself  among  her 
sex.  She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never 
sits  among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  passes 
away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton  discourses. 
She  is  full  of  virtue  and  prudence,  and  is  the 
best  wife  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man.” 

What  can  we  do  better  than  wish  that  all 
good  bee-masters  may  meet  with  a  bee- 
wife  ! 

We  very  much  question  the  utility  of  the 
common  “  moralities  ”,  drawn  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  prudence  of  the  bee.  Storing 
and  hoarding  are  rather  the  curse  than  the 
requirement  of  our  ordinary  nature  ;  and 
few,  except  the  very  young  and  the  very 
poor,  require  to  have  this  sermon  impressed 
upon  them.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  had  Almighty  W’^isdom  intended 
this  to  be  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  works  of  His  creatures,  we 
should  have  been  referred  in  His  revealed 
word  to  the  housew’ifery  of  this  insect 
“  fow’l  of  the  air,”  rather  than  to  the  ravens 
“  which  have  neither  storehouse  nor  barn.” 

1  Yet  the  thrifty  bee  is  never  once  set  be¬ 
fore  us  as  a  pattern  in  the  Bible.  The  Wise 
King  indeed,  who  “  spake  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes,” 
has  referred  the  sluggard  and  the  distrustful 
to  the  early  hours,  and  the  “  working  while 
it  is  yet  day,”  and  the  guideless  security  of 
the  Ant,  but  we  see  nothing  in  his  words 
which  necessarily  imply  approbation  of  that 
anxious  carefulness  for  the  morrow,  which 
we  are  elsewhere  expressly  told  to  shun, 
and  which  is  but  too  often  the  mask  of  real 
covetousness  of  heart.  And  we  believe 
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this  the  more,  because  the  Ant,  though  it 
wisely  provides  for  its  daily  bread,  does  not 
lay  up  the  winter  store  wherewith  to  fare 
sumptuously  every  day. 

We  know  that,  in  saying  this,  we  are 
flying  into  the  uplifted  eyes  of  careful  moth¬ 
ers  and  bachelor  uncles,  who  time  out  of 
mind  have  quoted,  as  it  has  been  quoted  to 
them,  the  busy  bee  as  the  sure  exemplar  of 
worldly  prudence  and  prosperity ;  but  w'e 
think  that  we  can  show  them  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  way  even  for  earthly  honor,  if  they,  as 
Christ’s  servants,  will  content  themselves 
with  those  types  in  the  natural  world  which 
He  himself  has  given  them,  and  learn  that 
quiet  security,  and  trustful  contentedness, 
and  ready  obedience,  and  active  labor  for 
the  present  hour,  which  He  has  severally 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  lilies,  the  ravens, 
the  sheep,  and  the  emmets,  rather  than  seek 
elsewhere  for  an  emblem  of  that  over-curi¬ 
ous  forecasting  for  the  future,  which,  wheth¬ 
er  in  things  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  plainly 
discouraged  in  the  word  of  God — those 
laws  and  judgments  of  the  Lord  which  are 
sweeter  than  the  honey  and  the  honey-comb^ 
and  in  the  keeping  of  which  “  there  is  great 
reward.” 

“  Take  that ;  and  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 

Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 

Be  comfort  to  my  age  !” 

Not  but  that  the  Bee  affords  us  a  moral, 
though  it  be  not  that  which  worldly  wisdom 
commonly  assigns  to  it.  We  have  in  the 
first  place  a  direct  cause  for  thankfulness 
in  the  delicate  food  with  which  it  supplies 
us.  “  The  Bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly  ; 
but  her  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  things” — 
(Eccles.  xi.  3) ;  and  the  Almighty  has,  in 
many  senses,  and  in  no  common  cases,  sup¬ 
plied  the  houseless  and  the  wanderer,  with 
“  wild  honey”  and  “  a  piece  of  honeycomb,” 
and  “  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock and 
“a  land  flowing  w'ith  milk  and  honey”  has 
been  from  the  first  the  type  of  another  and 
a  better  country.  And  the  little  honey- 
maker  is  itself  indeed  one  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  proofs  of  the  goodness  and  power  of 
God.  That  within  so  small  a  body  should 
be  contained  apparatus  for  converting  the 
“  virtuous  sweets”  which  it  collects  into 
one  kind  of  nourishment  for  itself — another 
for  the  common  brood,  a  third  for  the  royal 
— glue  for  its  carpentry — wax  for  its  cells 
— poison  for  its  enemies — honey  for  its 
master — with  a  proboscis  almost  as  long  as 
the  body  itself,  microscopic  in  its  several 
parts,  telescopic  in  its  mode  of  action — 
with  a  sting  so  infinitely  sharp,  that,  were 
it  magnified  by  the  same  glass  which  makes 


a  needle’s  point  seem  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
it  would  yet  itself  be  invisible,  and  this  too 
a  hollow  tube — that  all  these  varied  opera¬ 
tions  and  contrivances  should  be  inclosed 
within  half  an  inch  of  length  and  two  grains 
of  matter,  w’hile  in  the  same  “  small  room” 
the  “  large  heart”  of  at  least  thirty*  distinct 
instincts  is  contained — is  surely  enough  to 
crush  all  thoughts  of  atheism  and  material¬ 
ism,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  twelve 
heavy  volumes  of  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  end  this  too  long 
paper.  Its  readers  generally  will  be  above 
that  class  to  whom  profit,  immediate  or 
remote,  from  bee-keeping  can  be  of  any 
serious  moment — though  indeed  the  profit 
lies  in  saving  the  bees,  not  in  killing  them. 
But  many  prejudices  have  to  be  done  away, 
and  greater  care  bestowed,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  habits  acquired,  before 
the  murdering  system  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  poor.  It  is  for  the  higher  classes 
to  set  the  example  by  presents  of  cheap 
and  simple  but  better-constructed  hives — 
by  personal  interest  taken  in  their  bee- 
management" — by  supplying  them  with  the 
best-written  booksf  on  the  subject — above 
all,  by  adopting  the  merciful  system  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  intrusting  their  hives  to 
the  especial  care  of  one  of  the  under-garden¬ 
ers,  whose  office  it  should  be,  not  only  to 
diligently  tend  and  watch  his  master’s 
stock,  bnt  also  to  instruct  the  neighboring 
cottagers  in  the  most  improved  manage¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  at¬ 
tach  a  stall  of  bees  to  the  south  wall  of  a 
gardener’s  cottage  or  lodge,  with  a  glass 
side  towards  the  interior,  so  that  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  bees  might  be  watched  from 
within.  The  custom  of  placing  them  with¬ 
in  an  arched  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  house 
was  one  of  old  Rome,  and  is  still  observed 
in  some  countries.  We  look  upon  this  as  a 
very  pretty  suggestion  for  a  fancy  cottage 
in  any  style  of  architecture.  Perhaps  the 
directors  of  our  normal  schools  would  find 
no  better  way  of  teaching  their  pupil- 
schoolmasters  how  to  benefit  and  gain  an 
influence  among  the  parents  of  the  children 
they  will  have  to  instruct,  than  to  put  them 
in  the  proper  way  of  making  and  managing 
the  new  kinds  of  cottage-hives,  of  taking 
honey,  joining  stocks,  and  hybernating  the 
bees.  We  spoke  in  a  late  article  of  Gar¬ 
dening  being  a  common  ground  for  the  rich 
and  poor.  We  would  mark  this  difference 
with  regard  to  Bees,  that  we  consider  them 

•  Kirby  and  Spence.  Introd.  to  Ent.,  ii.  504. 

t  Let  no  one  be  misled  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
book,  which  advocates  all  the  atrocities  of  the  old 
system. 
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especially  the  “  Poor  man’s  stock.”  No 
wealthy  man  should  keep  large  colonies  of 
them  for  profit,  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  are  cottagers  ready  to  availthemselves 
of  the  advantage.  A  hive  or  two  in  the 
garden — good  old-fashioned  straw-hives — 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasing  appearance 
and  kindly  associations,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  flowers — is  only  what  every  gentle¬ 
man  would  delight  to  have ;  or,  if  he  has 
time  to  devote  to  their  history,  an  obser¬ 
vatory-hive  for  study  and  experiment ;  but 
beyond  this  we  think  he  should  not  go, — 
else  he  is  certainly  robbing  his  poorer 
neighbors.  The  gentleman-bee-master,  like 
the  gentleman-farmer,  should  only  keep 
stock  enough  for  encouragement  and  ex¬ 
periment,  and  leave  the  practical  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  cottager  and  the  tenant. 
But  the  squire’s  hive  and  implements 
should  be  of  the  best  construction,  for  ex¬ 
ample’s  sake  ;  and,  keep  he  bees  or  beasts, 
he  should  be  “  a  merciful  man”  to  them. 
And  surely  the  feeling  mind  will  pause  a 
little  at  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nation — 
the  demolition  of  a  whole  city,  with  all  its 
buildings,  streets  and  thoroughfares,  its 
palaces,  its  Queen,  and  all !  What  an  earth¬ 
quake  to  them  must  be  the  moving  of  the 
hive  !  What  a  tempest  of  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  must  the  deadly  fumes  appear  !  All 
their  instincts,  their  senses,  their  habits 
plead  for  them  to  our  humanity  ;  and,  even 
if  we  allege  their  sting  against  them,  they 
may  reply  with  scarcely  an  alteration  in  the 
Jew’s  words — “  Hath  not  a  Bee  eyes  1  hath 
not  a  Bee  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  af¬ 
fections,  passions!  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer  as  a  Christian  is  !  If  you  prick 
us,  do  we  not  bleed !  if  you  tickle  us,  do 
we  not  laugh  !  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not 
die !  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  !  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest^  we 
will  resemble  you  in  that^* 

*  The  subjects  of  hybernating  bees  and  of  joining 
swarms  are  so  very  important  in  good  bee-keeping, 
that,  being  connected  With  one  another,  we  must  say 
a  word,  though  a  short  one,  upon  them.  Though 
the  opposite  opinion  has  been  stoutly  maintained, 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  united  slock  does 
not  consume  so  much  honey  in  the  winter  as  the 
two  swarms  separately  would  have  done.  But  in 
order  to  save  the  consumption  of  honey  at  this  lime, 
the  bees  must  be  kept  as  torpid  as  possible,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  placing  them  in  a  cold,  dark,  but  dry 
room.  If  you  have  not  this  convenience,  move  the 
doors  from  the  north  of  your  bee-house  to  the  south, 
so  that  the  winter  sun,  being  prevented  from  shining 
on  the  entrance  side,  will  not  enliven  and  draw  out 
the  bees  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  This 
most  fatal  circumstance  it  is  most  essential  to  guard 


[March, 

We  said,  if  any  man  would  keep  bees,  he 
must  make  them  his  friends; — nay,  that  is 
a  cold  word — he  must  love  them.  De  Ge- 
lien  makes  the  remark, — which  we  have 
heard  before  of  figs,  and  olives,  and  medlars, 
and  truffles,  or  of  an  equivocal  dish  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  host — that  you  must  either  like 
them  very  much  or  not  at  all.  “  Beaucoup 
de  gens  aiment  les  abeilles :  je  n^ai  vu  per- 
sonne  qui  les  aima  mediocrement ;  on  se  pas- 
sionne  pour  elles  /”  It  was  this  love  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  led  Mahomet  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  their  favor  when  all  other  flies  were 
condemned  ; — that  made  Napoleon,  w’ho 
laughed  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  select  this  emblem  of  industry,  in 
place  of  the  idle  lily, 

“That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour.’’ 

And  Urban  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  adopted 
them  as  the  device  on  their  coat  of  arms ; 
and  Camdeo,  the  Cupid  of  Budhism,  strung 
his  bow  with  bees  !  The  Athenians  ranked 
the  introduction  of  the  Bee  among  their 
great  national  blessings,  tracing  it  up  to  Ce- 
crops,  “  the  friend  of  man,” — the  Attic  Al¬ 
fred;  and  such  regard  is  still  paid  to  them 
in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  that 
no  death,  or  birth,  or  marriage  takes  place 
in  the  family  without  its  being  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  bees,  whose  hive  is  covered  in 
the  first  case  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth, 
in  the  two  latter  with  red.  The  lOih  of 
August  is  considered  their  day  of  Jubilee, 
and  those  who  are  seen  working  on  that 
day  are  called  Quakers.  Omens  were  wont 
to  be  taken  from  their  swarming  ;  and  their 
settling  on  the  mouths  of  Plato  and  Pindar 
was  taken  as  a  sure  presage  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  their  future  eloquence  and  poetry  ; 
though  these  legends  are  somewhat  spoiled, 
by  the  same  event  being  related  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  Lucan  and  of  St.  Ambrose,  called, 
as  was  Vives  afterwards,  the  Mellifluous 
Doctor.  We  all  know  of  Nestor’s  “  honey¬ 
ed  ”  words,  and  Xenophon,  “  cujus  sermo  est 
melle  dulcior.”  Bees  have  not  only  dispers¬ 
ed  a  mob,  but  defeated  an  Amurath  with  his 
Janissaries  ;*  but  it  w’ould  be  quite  impos- 

against.  However,  the  most  general  and  the  shortest 
rule  is,  send  your  bees  off  to  sleep  in  good  condition 
in  the  autumn  (i  e.  supply  them  with  plenty  of  food 
then),  for  all  hybernaiing  animals  are  fat  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  torpidity,  and  it  is  fat  people  who 
fall  fastest  to  sleep  aAer  dinner — keep  inem  torpid, 
by  even  coolness  and  dryness,  as  long  as  you  can. 
No  bee-master  will  ever  be  successful  who  does  not 
take  pains  of  some  sort  to  effect  these  objects. 

*  The  Abbe  della  Rocca  relates  that  “  when  Amu¬ 
rath,  the  Turkish  emperor,  during  a  certain  siege, 
had  battered  down  part  of  the  wall,  and  w'as  about 
to  take  the  town  by  assault,  he  found  the  breach  de¬ 
fended  by  bees,  many  hives  of  which  the  inhabitants 
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sible  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  attempt  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  full  account  of  their  many 
honors  and  achievements,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  instinct  displayed  by  them  in 
every  operation  of  their  manifold  works. 
Our  object  in  these  remarks  has  been  ra¬ 
ther  to  stimulate  the  novice  in  this  subject 
than  to  give  any  complete  history  of  their 
habits,  or  to  put  forth  any  new  discovery  or 
system  of  our  own.  We  have  introduced 
our  little  friends  with  our  best  grace,  and 
must  leave  them  now  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  with  our  readers. 

“  So  work  the  Honey  Bees  : 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  leach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king, and  officers  of  sorts: 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  slings. 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  bud.s  ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor ; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o’er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.” 

Henry  V.  a.  1,  s.  2. 

Who  would  not  affirm,  from  this  and  other 
incidental  allusions,  that  Shakspeare  had  a 
hive  of  his  own  1  Dr.  Bowring  has  only 
been  able  to  discover  in  them  “galleries  of 
art  and  schools  of  industry,  and  professors 
teaching  eloquent  lessons  perhaps  our 
friend  means  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  tra¬ 
velling  lecturers. 


DYMONDS  GRAVE.* 

From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

Standing  by  Exeter’s  cathedral  tower 
My  thoughts  went  back  to  that  small  grassy  mound 
Which  I  had  lately  left — the  grassy  mound 
Where  Dymond  sleeps — and  felt  how  small  the 
power 

Of  time-worn  walls  to  waken  thoughts  profound, 
Compared  with  that  green  spot  of  sacred  ground. 
Dymond  !  death-stricken  in  thy  manhood’s  flower, 
Thy  brows  with  deathless  amaranths  are  crown’d  ; 
Thou  saw’st  the  world  from  thy  sequestered  bower, 
In  old  hereditary  errors  bound  ; 

And  such  a  truthful  trumpet  thou  didst  sound 
As  shall  ring  in  men’s  ears  till  Time  devour 
The  vestiges  of  nations.  Yet  thy  name 
Finds  but  the  tribute  of  slow-gathered  fame. 


had  stationed  on  the  ruins.  The  Janissaries,  al¬ 
though  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
durst  not  encounter  this  formidable  line  of  defence, 
and  refused  to  advance.” 

•  Author  of  “  Essays  on  the  Private  and  Political 
Rights  and  Obligations  of  Mankind.” 


GLACIAL  THEORY. 

INTRODDCTORT  NOTE. 

The  readers  of  the  Eclectic  were  so  much  inter- 
j  ested  in  the  articles  on  the  Glacial  Theory,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Agassiz,  that  we  doubt 
not  we  shall  afford  them  pleasurw  by  offering  for 
their  perusal  the  following  article  on  the  same 
subject,  presenting  a  modified  view  of  this  Theory. 
The  source,  from  which  it  comes,  must  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  scientific  men ;  and  Americans 
must  be  gratified  with  the  ascription  of  the  original 
suggestion  of  the  “best  glacial  theory”  to  our  own 
countryman,  Peter  Dobson.  It  is  found  in  “Re¬ 
marks  on  Boulders,  by  Peter  Dobson,”  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  for  182fi,  and 
contains,  says  Mr.  Murchison,  the  essence  of  the 
modified  glacial  theory  at  which  we  have  arrived 
after  so  much  debate. — Ed. 

From  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 

On  the  Glacial  Theory.  By  Roderick  Impey 
Murchison,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Geolo¬ 
gical  Society,  &c.* 

From  a  study  of  the  Alps,  where  Venetz 
and  Charpentier  led  the  way  in  showing 
that  a  connection  existed  between  the  erratic 
blocks  and  the  advance  of  glaciers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz  has  deduced  a  glacial  the¬ 
ory,  and  has  endeavored  to  generalize  and 
apply  it  even  to  our  own  countries,  in  which 
effort  he  has  been  supported  by  my  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  chair.  In  the  following  ob¬ 
servations,  I  wdll  endeavor  to  point  out 
what  new  materials  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward,  abroad  and  at  home,  to  enable  us  to 
reason  correctly  on  this  difficult  question, 
and  1  will  then  suggest  some  essential  mo¬ 
difications  of  the  new  hypothesis. 

As  propounded  by  Agassiz,  the  glacial 
theory,  even  in  its  application  to  the  Alps, 
has  met  with  an  opponent  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Necker  de  Saussure.  In  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  which  he  is  now  publish¬ 
ing,  M.  Necker  treats,  in  great  detail,  the 
whole  subject  of  superficial  detritus  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  the  northern  and  western  water¬ 
shed  of  the  Alps,  and  gives  us  the  fruits 
of  many  years  of  observation.  Adding  very 
considerably  to  the  list  of  phenomena  of 
transported  materials  collected  by  M.  A. 
de  Luc,  he  takes  his  own  illustrious  ances¬ 
tor,  De  Saussure,  as  his  model,  and  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  track  of  the  historian  of  the  Alps 
he  endeavors  to  enlarge  and  improve  upon 
that  great  observer’s  suggestions.  Pointing 
out  the  distinction  between  two  classes 
of  detritus,  viz.,  one  of  high  antiquity  and 
another  of  modern  date,  M.  Necker  con¬ 
tends  that  the  enormous  masses  of  the 

♦  From  the  address  delivered  at  the  Anniversaiy 
Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1842. 
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ancient  drift  or  deluvial  detritus  have  a  di¬ 
rect  conneciton  with  the  actual  confi^ura- 
tion  of  the  surface,  because  the  chitf  part 
of  them  has  been  derived  from  the  centre 
of  the  chain,  the  flanking  and  lower  moun¬ 
tains,  and  even  the  strata  on  which  it  rests, 
having  contributed  comparatively  little  to 
the  great  advancing  body.  Examining  the 
high  valleys  about  Chamouni  and  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  finding  massive  walls  from 
300  to  near  600  feet  in  height,  composed  of 
this  ancient  diluvium  in  its  coarsest  form, 
near  the  extremities  of  certain  glaciers,  he 
concludes  that  they  were  once  the  mo¬ 
raines  of  glaciers  which  melted  away  and 
retired  from  them.  He  then  goes  on  to 
suppose  that  when  the  recession  of  the  gla¬ 
ciers  took  place  (an  effect  which  he  refers  to 
the  same  cause  as  De  Saussure),  such  trans- 
versed  moraines  formed  dykes  standing 
out  at  some  distance  from  the  mountain 
and  barred  up  lakes  formed  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow  and  ice.  These  lakes,  at  length 
swollen  to  excess,  are  supposed  to  have 
burst  through  the  moraine  barrier,  and  to 
have  drifted  the  materials  of  which  it  w'as 
composed  into  the  lower  countries.  M. 
Necker  believes  that  when  these  ancient 
glaciers  existed,  the  Alps  were  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  at  present,  and  he  judges 
that  such  was  the  case,  because  the  “ai¬ 
guilles,”  of  Mont  Blanc  have  been  lowered 
very  considerably  in  our  own  time.  Argu¬ 
ing  that  great  blocks  are  never  found  at  the 
foot  of  mountain  chains  which  have  nor  per¬ 
manent  glaciers,  of  what  De  Saussure  called 
the  “  first  class,”  he  cites  many  negative 
examples,  and  brings  forward  the  Pyrenees, 
where  no  true  erratic  blocks  are  seen,  as  a 
proof  that  the  minor  or  second  class  gla¬ 
ciers,  which  there  occur,  never  advanced 
sufficiently  far  to  dam  up  water-courses, 
and  thus  to  form  those  great  lakes,  to  the 
letting  off  of  which  and  to  the  destruction 
of  vast  moraines,  he  attributes  the  presence 
of  large  boulders  in  the  Alps. 

I  must,  however,  remind  M.  Necker,  that 
if  he  assumes  that  all  great  erratic  blocks 
are  to  be  referred  to  some  neighboring 
chain,  now  the  scat  of  glaciers,  he  forgets 
the  cases  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  in¬ 
deed  many  others,  far  removed  from  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  and  which  must  be  classed,  as 
I  shall  presently  show,  with  submarine  de¬ 
posits.  Indeed,  by  far  the  widest  spread 
of  erratic  blocks  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  extending  over  the  plains  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia,  must  have  taken  place  (as 
I  believe  at  least)  when  those  flat  regions 
were  beneath  the  sea ;  for  recent  observa¬ 
tions  have  shown,  that  the  blocks  constitute 
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the  uppermost  or  last  surface  deposit  in 
tracts  which  exhibit,  here  and  there,  proofs 
of  having  been  an  ancient  bottom  of  a  sea. 
But  without  extending  his  theory  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
even  when  confined  to  the  Alps,  that  M. 
Necker  explains  satisfactorily  how  the  gran¬ 
ite  blocks  of  Mont  Blanc  should  lie  upon  the 
.Tura,  by  any  reference  to  sub-aerial  deba¬ 
cle  j  for  if  we  are  to  imagine  the  deep  hol¬ 
low  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  filled  up  with 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  and  forming  an  in¬ 
clined  talus  from  the  centre  to  the  flanks  of 
the  chain,  the  subsequent  scooping  out  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  materials  involves 
an  intensity  of  degradation  as  difficult  to 
believe  in  as  the  former  extreme  climate  of 
Agassiz,  by  which  thousands  of  feet  of  snow 
and  ice  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
same  deep  valley.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to 
state,  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  intro¬ 
duced  by  Agassiz  into  this  question,  the 
polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  the  rocks, 
has  not  been  alluded  to  by  this  author,  but 
will  be  treated  of  in  his  second  volume. 

In  the  mean  time,  however  he  may  fail 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  transport 
of  the  very  distant  great  blocks,  we  have  to 
thank  M.  Necker  for  the  additional  ma¬ 
terials,  which  seem  to  establish  one  funda¬ 
mental  fact  in  reference  to  the  Alpine  case, 
viz.,  when  this  detritus  was  cast  ofT,  the 
gorges  and  flanks  of  the  chain  had  nearly 
the  same  reference  to  the  central  crest  as 
that  which  now  prevails.  If  this  be  proved, 
the  theory  which  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
supposition,  that  a  great  elevation  of  the 
centre  of  the  chain  broke  oflJ'  the  ice  and 
dislodged  the  glaciers,  is  deprived  of  its 
chief  basis.  In  what  manner  Professor 
Agassiz  can  account  for  the  Alps  being  a 
great  centre  of  dispersion  when  at  a  lower 
levels  is  indeed  a  part  of  his  theory  which  is 
not  easily  comprehended.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  we  may  think  of  M.  Neck- 
er’s  hypothesis,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  facts  adduced  by  him  support  one  esen- 
tial  point  of  the  glacialists,  by  connecting 
the  presence  of  blocks  with  the  existence 
of  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  the  former  being, 
as  he  states,  invariably  found  both  in  the 
southern  and  northern  watersheds  of  those 
mountains,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  great 
transverse  ravines  which  lead  up  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  all  such 
cases  he  allows  that  the  condition  of  the 
blocks  is  highly  indicative  of  their  having 
once  formed  part  of  the  “  moraines”  pro¬ 
duced  by  former  glaciers. 

But  the  important  point,  that  the  glacier 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  origin  of  erratic 
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blocks,  is  entirely  denied  by  another  an¬ 
tagonist  to  the  theory  of  Agassiz,  who  has 
appeared  in  the  person  of  M.  Godeffroy.* 
After  the  observations  of  two  summers  in 
the  Alps,  this  author  has  become  convinced 
that  the  materials  of  the  so-called  moraines 
have  not  been  derived  simply  by  the  gla¬ 
cier  from  the  solid  rock  in  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains,  but  are  the  re-arranged  portions  only 
of  a  great  pre-existing  diluvial  deposit, 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  radiating 
valleys  during  a  period  of  great  disturb¬ 
ance,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  glaciers 
in  that  latitude.  Describing  (like  M.  Neck- 
er)  one  of  these  “  trainees”  as  having  a 
continuous  length  of  fifteen  leagues,  he  in¬ 
fers  that  such  a  mass  could  never  have  been 
deposited  by  a  glacier  proceeding  from 
mountains  of  no  greater  altitude  than  the 
Alps.  Arguing  that  glaciers  are  merely  the 
condensed  or  central  portions  of  vast  accu¬ 
mulations  of  snow,  forced  downwards  into 
the  gorges  by  increasing  volume  from 
above,  the  chief  novelty  of  M.  GodefTroy’s 
work  is  contained  in  the  opinion,  that  in 
advancing,  these  bodies  of  ice  cut  through 
the  ancient  diluvium  or  drift,  just  as  a 
ploughshare  cleaves  the  soil  (“  presso  tel- 
lus  consurgit  aratro”  being  his  motto),  and 
threw  up  some  portions  into  lateral  mo¬ 
raines,  as  well  as  pressed  before  them  others 
to  form  iterminal  moraines.  To  the  crys¬ 
talline  and  mechanical  changes  which  the 
snow  has  undergone  in  its  passage  into  solid 
ice,  is  attributed  much  of  the  confusion,  and 
irregularity  of  outline  so  visible  in  the 
“  aiguilles”  and  other  icy  masses  of  the 
Alps;  and  to  the  same  disturbing  action  is 
referred  the  rounded  and  worn  exterior  of 
the  boulders  in  moraines,  as  contrasted  with 
comparatively  angular  blocks  of  the  pre-ex¬ 
isting  drift  which  have  not  been  in  contact 
with  the  glacier.  1  refer  you  to  the  book 
of  M.  GodefTroy  for  the  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  supposes  the  surface  of 
the  advancing  or  retreating  glacier  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  lateral  overflows  or  “  ecroulmens” 
of  stones,  gravel,  and  earth,  and  also  for  his 
theory  of  medial  moraines ;  but  I  now  bring 
to  your  notice  his  ingenious  effort  to  solve 
one  of  the  very  difficult  climatological  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Alps.  Having  shown  how  the 
lower  valleys  must,  from  year  to  year,  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  encumbered  with 
detritus,  he  seizes  this  fact  to  explain 
by  it  alone,  both  the  well-known  retreat 
of  the  glaciers  and  the  fact  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Venetz  and  other  observers  ; 
viz.,  that  roads  which  existed  in  certain 

*  Notice  surles  Glaciers,  les  Moraines  et  les 
Blocs  Erraliques,  1840. 
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former  passes  of  the  high  Alps  are  now 
quite  choked  up  with  snow  and  ice — a  fact 
which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
sensible  decrease  of  temperature  within  the 
historic  era.  M.  GodefTroy  contends,  that 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  gorges  were 
more  open,  and  the  heaps  of  detritus  at  the 
entrance  into  the  lower  valleys  w’ere  less  in 
size  and  fewer  in  number,  and  when  conse¬ 
quently  the  glaciers  easily  extended  to 
greater  distances,  the  continual  and  unre¬ 
stricted  supply  of  snow  and  ice  from  many 
affluents  more  than  countervailed  the  loss 
through  atmospheric  action  ;  but  that  as  the 
obstacles  increased  at  some  distance  above 
the  terminal  moraine,  the  low  er  ends  of  the 
glaciers  not  being  so  fed  as  to  regain  in  one 
season  the  melting  losses  of  the  previous 
year,  the  inevitable  result  w'as  a  successive 
shrinkage  and  retrocession  of  the  mass. 
The  increase  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  upper 
passes,  and  the  blocking  up  of  the  roads, 
are  explained  by  the  same  agency ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  descent  of  the  glacier  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  Alps  was  impeded,  it 
would  follow,  that  the  frozen  matter  of  the 
higher  regions,  deprived  of  its  previous  exit, 
must  find  its  way  into  the  adjacent  upper 
depressions,  and  there  form  those  mers  de 
glace  w'hich  have  obstructed  the  road-ways 
or  passes  of  our  ancestors.  Thus  is  the 
supposed  anomaly  explained  without  recur¬ 
ring  to  any  change  of  climate.* 

In  that  part  of  our  country  to  which  the 
fflacial  theory  has  been  applied,  Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren,  already  knowm  to  you  by  excel¬ 
lent  geological  treatises,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  well-condensed  small  work  explain¬ 
ing  the  views  of  Agassiz.  The  phenomenon 
of  glaciers  and  the  general  doctrines  derived 
from  their  study  being  explained,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
laren  proceeds  to  analyze  those  cases  of 
transported  detritus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edinburgh  to  which  the  theory  had  been 
supposed  to  apply. 

A  year  and  half  only  has  elapsed  since 
Professor  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland  seemed 
to  think,  that  this  district  w'as  as  rich  in 
proofs  of  the  action  of  glaciers  as  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland  wdiich  they  visited, 
and  as  I  happened  to  witness  the  efforts  of 

•  I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  Professor  J.  Forbes  on  this  vexata  quaslio,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  well  known  thafhe  was  a  companion  of 
Professor  Agassiz  in  the  Alps  during  the  last  sum¬ 
mer,  but  this  distinguished  cultivator  of  physical 
science  has  not  yet  published*his  views  on  the  action 
of  glaciers  as  affecting  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
though  he  has  given  to  the  public  a  very  ingenious 
sketch,  descriptive  of  a  peculiar  parallel  striation 
in  the  solid  ice  of  glaciers. — Edinburgh  New  Philo¬ 
sophical  Journal,  January,  184*2. 
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my  predecessors  in  this  Chair  to  attach  Mr. 
Maclaren  to  his  views,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  at  which  this  gentleman  has  arrived  in 
some  prominent  cases. 

Observing  blocks  of  greenstone  on  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Seat,  which,  from  their  peculiar 
structure,  must  have  been  transported  from 
Salisbury  Crags,  a  lower  hill,  and  separated 
from  the  former  by  an  abrupt  valley,  Mr. 
Maclaren  infers,  that  if  the  present  surface 
of  the  land  be  argued  upon  (and  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  glaciers  this  is  a  postulate),  neither 
glacier,  nor  iceberg,  nor  current  will  ex. 
plain  the  fact.  It  is  unnecessary  that  1 
should  here  examine  this  author’s  hypothe¬ 
sis,  by  which,  in  order  to  solve  the  local 
problem,  he  restores  the  inclined  stratified 
masses  of  Salisbury  Crags  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  them  an  altitude  in  ancient  times 
superior  to  that  of  Arthur’s  Seat  j  for 
whether  we  adopt  his  ingenious  view,  in¬ 
volving  a  mighty  subsequent  denudation,  or 
suppose  that  in  the  oscillations  of  this  plu- 
tonic  tract  the  former  low  and  high  points 
of  land  have  been  relatively  depressed 
and  elevated,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  very 
structure  of  the  rocks,  that  in  both  cases  a 
subaqueous,  and  not  a  subaerial  condition 
is  called  for  to  explain  the  appearances,  and 
this  too,  be  it  recollected,  on  the  summits 
of  the  highest  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  and  around 
which  the  action  of  glaciers  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  visible  at  such  lower  levels  ! 

Among  the  examples  of  the  scratched 
and  polished  surfaces  of  rocks  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  glacialisis 
have  grappled  with  certain  appearances  on 
which  Dr.  Buckland  formerly  dwelt  vvith  so 
much  pleasure,  viz.,  the  grooved  or  channel¬ 
ed  surfaces  of  the  Braid  Hills,  first  pointed 
out  by  Sir  James  Hall,  and  which  the  great 
chemical  geologists  attributed  to  a  power¬ 
ful  rush  of  waters.  AVhen  I  visited  the  low 
ridge  in  question  with  Dr.  Buckland  and 
other  friends,*  my  conviction  was  that  these 
grooves,  though  then  attributed  by  Dr. 
Buckland  to  glacial  action,  are  due  neither 
to  that  agency,  nor  to  any  rush  of  waters, 
but  are  simply  the  result  of  the  changes 
which  the  mass  of  the  rock  underwent,  when 
it  passed  from  its  former  molten  or  pasty- 
condition  into  a  solid  state.  These  appear¬ 
ances  difTer  essentially  from  ordinary’ glacial 
scratches  or  scorings.f  They  are,  in  fact, 
broad  undulations  or  furrow’s,  and  instead 

*  Dr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Maclaren  were  of  the 
party,  in  October,  1840. 

t  Plaster  casts  of  these  exist  in  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety. 
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of  trending/roOT  the  higher  grounds  to  the 
Firth  or  Forth,  as  w’ould  naturally  be  the 
case  if  they  w’ere  due  to  the  expansion  and 
descent  of  glaciers,  they  rise  up  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  low  ridge  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  its  bearing,  and  w’itb  no  neigh¬ 
boring  point  of  ground  higher  than  that  on 
w’hich  they  occur.  On  clearing  aw’ay  the 
thin  turf  which  barely  covered  the  rock, 
some  of  these  undulations  in  the  surface 
appeared  wdde  enough  to  contain  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  though  observing  a  rude  sort 
of  parallelism,  their  forms  w’ere  often  de¬ 
vious.  As  their  surface  w’as  smooth,  not 
much  unlike  the  usual  aspect  of  the  so-call¬ 
ed  “moutonnes”  rocks,  the  glacialists  of 
our  party  at  first  seemed  to  be  proving  their 
case,  w’hen  suddenly  a  discovery  destroyed, 
at  least  in  my’^  opinion,  their  theory  ;  for  in 
the  adjacent  quarries  of  the  same  hill,  at  a 
much  lower  level,  and  upon  bedsjust  uncover¬ 
ed  by  the  workmen  from  beneath  much  solid 
stone,  other  sets  of  undulations  or  grooves 
were  detected,  so  like  to  those  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  that  a  little  atmospheric 
influence  alone  was  required  to  complete 
their  identity.  My  belief  therefore  is  that  the 
undulations  w  ere  caused  by  the  action  which 
took  place  w'hen  the  stone  w’as  solidified. 

Phenomena  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
Scottish  have  been  since  observed  in  Wales 
by  our  late  Fellow',  Mr.  Bowman.  Captiva¬ 
ted  by  the  glacial  theory,  and  having  him¬ 
self  endeavored  to  show’  that  it  could  even 
be  as  successfully  applied  to  the  south  as  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  he  examined  the  high¬ 
est  region  of  Wales,  w’ith  the  geological 
strucuire  of  w'hich  he  was  previously  fami¬ 
liar,  half  convinced,  a  priori^  that  he  w’ould 
naturally  find  in  those  mountainous  tracts 
some  proof  in  support  of  the  new  view's 
W’hich  he  had  adopted.  He,  how’ever,  quit¬ 
ted  that  country  without  having  been  able 
to  observe  any  evidence  whatever  in  favor 
of  the  Alpine  theory,  though  his  journey  en¬ 
abled  him  to  detect  several  examples  of 
striated  rocks,  w’hich  in  unskilful  hands 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of 
glacial  action;  and  these  he  holds  up  as 
warning  beacons.  After  slating  that  there 
are,  in  his  opinion,  no  terraces  w’hich  any 
follower  of  Agassiz  can  construe  into 
“  moraines,”  whether  terminal,  medial,  or 
lateral,  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  of 
Snowdon,  the  Arenigs,  or  the  Berw'yns,  he 
describes  three  distinct  and  differently  form¬ 
ed  sets  of  parallel  markings  which  he  observ’- 
ed  in  the  new  ly  uncovered  surfaces  of  the 
schistose  Silurian  rocks,  and  shows  satisfac¬ 
torily  how’  such  appearances,  as  w-ell  as  the 
tops  of  the  joints,  might  be  mistaken  by 
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cursory  observers  for  scratches,  although 
they  are  in  fact  due  to  structure. 

Unlike  Mr.  Bowman,  Dr.  Buckland  has 
not  confined  his  views  of  the  action  of  gla¬ 
ciers  to  Scotland,  but  applies  them  largely 
to  the  north  of  England  and  to  Wales.  He 
has  recently  endeavored  to  satisfy  us,  that 
the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  chief  valleys  in 
the  latter  country  which  open  out  from  a 
common  centre  of  elevation  are  striated, 
worn,  and  polished  in  the  direction  of  the 
present  water-courses,  and  these  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  evidences  of  former  glaciers^ 
which  filled  up  all  the  valleys  radiating  from 
Snowdon  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  from 
a  common  centre.  I  confess  I  see  almost 
insurmountable  objections  to  this  view. 
Apart  from  other  evidence,  the  very  physi¬ 
cal  geography  of  this  tract  is  at  variance 
with  the  construction  of  such  an  hypothesis. 
In  the  Alps,  and  indeed  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world  in  which  they  have  been  observ¬ 
ed,  the  length  of  glaciers  is  in  ratio  to  the 
height  of  the  mountains  from  which  they 
advance,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Agassiz, 
from  which  they  expand.  Now,  whilst  in  the 
present  days,  a  small  glacier  hangs  to  the 
sides  of  a  mighty  giant  like  Mont  Blanc, 
having  the  altitude  of  15,000  feet,  our 
Welshhills,  having  aheight  only  of  4000  feet, 
had  glaciers,  by  the  showing  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  of  a  length  of  many  miles.  Again,  in 
the  same  memoir,  which  fill  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  principality  with  glaciers,  the 
author  comments  upon  certain  facts  already 
well  known  to  us,  viz.,  the  existence  upon 
Moel  Tryfane  and  the  adjacent  Welsh  moun¬ 
tains  of  sea-shells  of  existing  species,  at 
heights  of  1500  and  1700  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  they  are  associated  with  mixed  detri¬ 
tus  of  rocks  transported  from  afar,  all  of 
which  have  travelled  from  the  north,  the 
hard  chalk  and  flints  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
being  included.  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  facts  with  the  theory  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  in  question  was  frozen 
up  under  the  atmosphere  in  some  parts  of  the 
same  modern  period  1  Unable  otherwise  to 
explain  how  marine  shells  should  be  found 
on  mountains  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  previously  and  during  the  same  great 
period  occupied  by  terrestrial  glaciers,  the 
accumulation  of  ages.  Dr.  Buckland  invokes 
anew  the  aid  of  the  old  hypothesis  of  a 
great  wave.  This  wave,  rolling  from  the 
north,  must  have  dashed  over  the  mountains 
to  a  height  of  near  2000  feet,  depositing,  as 
it  went,  gravel,  boulders  and  fragments,  de¬ 
rived  from  places  200  miles  distant,  and 
transporting  also  marine  shells  in  its  passage. 
But  is  it  not  more  natural  and  accordant 


with  all  the  data  upon  which  our  science 
has  been  reared,  to  suppose  that  when  such 
shells  were  deposited,  the  parts  of  the 
mountain  so  affected  were  permanently  be¬ 
neath  the  sea,  than  to  call  into  play  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  passage  of  so  mighty  a 
wave  1  At  one  moment  the  argument  used 
is,  that  scratchings  and  polishings  of  rock 
must  have  been  done  by  ice,  because  in  ex¬ 
isting  nature  it  has  been  found  that  ice  can 
produce  such  effects;  and  in  the  same 
breath  we  are  told  that  beds  of  shells  have 
been  placed  on  a  mountain  by  an  agency 
which  is  truly  supernatural. 

In  fact  the  “glacier”  theory,  as  extended 
by  its  author,  in  proving  too  much,  may  be 
said  to  destroy  itself.  Let  it  be  limited  to 
such  effects  as  are  fairly  deducible  from 
the  Alpine  phenomena  so  clearly  described 
by  Agassiz,  and  we  must  all  admire  in  it  a 
vera  causa  of  exceeding  interest  j  but  once 
pass  the  bounds  of  legitimate  induction 
from  that  vera  causa^  and  try  to  force  the 
many  and  highly  diversified  superficial  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  into 
direct  agreement  with  evidences  of  the  ac- 
tion  of  ice  under  the  atmosphere,  and  you 
will  be  driven  forward  like  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  theory,  so  to  apply  it  to  vast 
tracts  of  the  globe,  as  in  the  end  to  conduct 
you  to  the  belief,  that  not  only  both  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  but  even  quasi 
tropical  regions,  were  shut  up  during  a  long 
period  in  an  icy  mantle.  Once  grant  to 
Agassiz  that  his  deepest  valleys  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  such  as  the  enormous  chasm  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  were  formerly  filled  with 
solid  snow  and  ice,  and  I  see  no  stopping- 
place.  From  that  hypothesis  you  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fill  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Seas, 
cover  Southern  England,  and  half  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  with  similar  icy  sheets, 
on  the  surfaces  of  which  all  the  northern 
boulders  might  have  been  shot  off.  But 
even  were  such  hypotheses  granted,  with¬ 
out  we  also  build  up  former  mountains  of 
infinitely  greater  altitude  than  any  which 
now  exist,  we  have  no  adequate  centres  for 
the  construction  of  enormoua  glaciers 
which  imagination  must  create  in  many  re¬ 
gions  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  The 
very  idea  which  records  the  existence  of 
these  vast  former  sheets  of  ice  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the 
works  of  Charpentier,  Venetz,  and  Agassiz, 
whose  data,  as  carefully  efiminated  from 
Alpine  phenomena  alone,  would  naturally 
teach  us  never  to  extend  their  application 
when  those  conditions  are  absent,  viz.,  the 
mountain  chain,  by  the  very  presence  of 
which  the  phenomena  are  explained. 
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But  though  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  be 
new,  the  scratches  and  polished  surfaces  of 
rocks  are  by  no  means  of  recent  observa¬ 
tion.  Many  Swedish  miners,  from  the  days 
of  Tilas  and  Bergman,  failed  not  to  remark 
how  their  mountain  sides  were  furrowed, 
and  in  our  own  times,  SefstrOm*  of  Sweden, 
and  Bohtlingkf  of  Russia,  have  not  only 
narrowly  traced  them  over  wide  regions, 
but  have  endeavored  to  account  for  them. 
The  first  of  these  authors  remarked,  that 
nearly  all  the  hard  rocks  of  this  country 
had  a  “  worn  or  weather  side,”  and  a  highly 
escarped  or  “lee  side,”  the  former  being 
exposed  to  the  north  and  the  latter  to  the 
south  ;  and  having  further  shown  that  the 
detritus  had  generally  been  carried  from  N. 
to  S.,  he  called  the  worn  face  the  “weather 
side,”  and  the  higher  and  jagged  extremity 
of  such  ridges  the  “  lee  side.”  Extending 
his  observations  to  many  hundred  places, 
he  divided  these  scratches  into  what  he  calls 
normal  and  side  furrows,  show'ing  that  in 
the  latter  there  are  frequentaberrationsfrom 
the  persistent  courses  of  the  former.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  been  at  first  disposed  to 
think,  from  the  data  in  a  given  country 
around  Falun,  that  the  normal  lines  were 
invariably  from  N.  to  S.,  he  afterw^ards  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  large  tracts  of  the  South  of 
Sweden  the  direction  w’^as  from  N.W.  to  S. 
E.,  and  in  others,  particularly  along  the 
coasts  of  Norw’ay,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. ;  all 
these  facts  being  recorded  on  a  map,  w'hich 
is  a  most  valuable  document. 

Since  Sefstrom’s  w^ork  w’as  published,  M. 
Bdhtlingk,  a  young  Russian  naturalist  of 
great  promise,  but,  alas !  prematurely  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave,  extended  his  researches 
to  the  northern  territories  of  Russia.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  the  dominant  direction  of  the 
scratches  in  parts  of  the  governments  of 
Olonetz  and  Archangel  was  from  N.  to  S., 
and  that  along  the  edges  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulf  their  course  was  from  \V.  to  E.,  he 
passed  the  summit  level  of  Russian  Lapland, 
and  found  that  there  the  drift  had  no  longer 
been  transported  from  N.  to  S.,  or  from  N. 
W.  to  S.  E.,  on  the  contrary,  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W. ;  or,  in  other  w’ords,  the  blocks  of 
Lapland  had  been  carried  northwards  into 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Mr.  Lyell,  read  before  this  Society, 
Professor  Nordenskiold  has  accurately  re¬ 
corded  phenomena  of  this  class  observed  by 
him  in  Finland,  and  he  show's  that  there  the 
blocks  and  stricB  proceed  from  N.'N.W.  to 
S.  S.  E. 


[March, 

The  theory  of  Sefstrom  and  his  follow'ers 
is,  that  a  great  flood,  transporting  gravel, 
sand,  and  boulders,  was  impelled  from  the 
north  over  pre-existing  land,  and  that  the 
deviations  from  the  N.  and  S.  direction 
are  due  only  to  various  promontories  by 
which  the  flood  was  deflected.  So  convinc¬ 
ed  was  this  author  that  w  ith  local  aberra¬ 
tions  all  the  transport  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  had  taken  place  from  north  to 
south,  that  he  not  only  travelled  over  the 
w'hole  of  Germany,  and  saw  nothing  except 
materials  streaming  in  the  same  direction, 
but  even  carried  with  him  his  northern  drift 
into  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps.  I  will 
not  w'aste  your  time  by  pointing  out  the 
errors  into  w’hich  his  hypothesis,  though 
founded  on  data  good  within  a  limited  ra¬ 
dius,  led  this  author.  Every  one  who  has 
studied  the  Alps  (and  the  facts  w'ere  well 
known  before  the  days  of  glacial  theories), 
is  perfectly  aware  that  the  detritus  on  their 
flanks  has  been  shot  off  eccentrically  from 
the  higher  central  masses.  The  observa- 
tibns  indeed  of  Bohtlingk  give  the  same  re¬ 
sult  upon  a  very  grand  scale  in  the  north, 
and  explain  what  Sefstrom,  w’ith  all  his  va¬ 
luable  labor,  had  left  unknown,  viz.,  that 
the  Scandinavian  mountains,  as  a  whole,  had 
produced  exactly  the  same  detrital  result 
as  the  Alps,  having  poured  off  their  detritus 
in  all  directions  from  a  common  centre^  the 
northern  chain  differing  only  from  that  of 
central  Europe,  by  the  much  wider  range  to 
W’hich  its  blocks  and  boulders  were  trans¬ 
mitted. 

My  own  belief,  gentlemen,  as  you  know, 
has  been,  that  by  far  the  greatest  quantity 
of  boulders,  gravel,  and  clay  distributed 
over  our  plains,  and  occupying  the  sides  of 
our  estuaries  and  river  banks,  w’as  accw- 
myAaied  beneath  the  waters  o(  former  days. 
Throughout  large  tracts  of  England  w’e  can 
demonstrate  this  to  have  been  the  case  by 
the  collocation  of  marine  shells  of  existing 
species  w’ith  far  transported  materials.  It 
w'as  the  association  of  these  testacea  w’ith 
foreign  blocks  in  the  central  countries  of 
England  w'hich  first  led  me  to  attach  a  new 
and  substantial  value  to  that  view  of  glacial 
action  which  had  been  so  w’ell  advocated 
by  Mr.  Lyell  before  Professor  Agassiz  came 
forw’ard  w'ilh  his  great  terrestrial  and  gene¬ 
ral  theory.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  w'ide 
researches  during  the  last  two  years  have 
strongly  confirmed  my  early  views.*  I 
could  not  travel,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1840,  around  the  shores  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  w'ithout  being  convinced  that  the 


♦  See  Taylor’s  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
t  Jameson’s  Journal,  vul.  xx\i.  p.  253. 


*  See  Silurian  System,  p.  53G. 
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terrace  upon  terrace,  presented  on  the  sides 
of  some  of  the  great  valleys,  and  often  high 
up  on  the  sea-ward  hills  of  the  bays  opening 
out  to  the  ocean,  were  nothing  more  than 
the  bottoms  of  former  seas  and  estuaries 
which  had  been  successively  desiccated. 

I  coincide,  therefore,  entirely  with  Mr.  C. 
Darwin  in  his  very  ingenious  explanation  of 
the  probable  formation  of  the  parallel  roads 
of  Glen  Roy  (Phil.  Trans.,  1839,  p.  39). 
Since  then,  that  excellent  observer  has  borne 
out  similar  views  in  a  paper  read  before  our 
own  Society.  In  this  memoir,  estimating 
the  different  changes  of  the  sea  and  land, 
and  showing  to  what  extent  the  solid  strata 
were  depressed,  whose  relative  histories  he 
thus  reads  ofT,  he  traces  the  shingle  beds 
from  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  in 
process  of  formation,  to  considerable  heights 
inland  ;  and  estimating  how  blocks  were 
transported  from  the  great  Cordillera  with¬ 
in,  or  not  long  before  the  period  of  existing 
sea  shells,  he  explains  the  far-transported 
boulders  by  their  being  carried  to  the  ports 
where  they  lie  in  vessels  of  ice.  The  melt¬ 
ing  of  these  icebergs  he  conceives  to  have 
been  the  chief  agent  in  forming  such  mass- 
es  of  clay,  gravel,  and  boulders,  as  consti¬ 
tute  the  “  till  ”  of  Scotland  ;  whilst  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  contortion  of  their  imperfect 
strata  is  considered  by  him  to  be  necessa¬ 
rily  due  to  the  grounding  of  icebergs  in  the 
manner  formerly  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyell. 
To  the  same  powerfully  disturbing  agent  he 
attributes  the  general  absence  of  organic 
remains  in  these  deposits  ;  and,  lastly,  he 
infers  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
great  boulders  were  transported  in  icebergs 
detached  from  glaciers  on  the  coast,  than 
imbedded  in  masses  of  ice  produced  by  the 
freezing  of  the  sea. 

M.  de  Verneuil  and  myself  had  previously 
brought  before  you  some  new  results,  aris¬ 
ing  from  our  first  expedition  to  Russia.  We 
endeavored  to  show  the  utter  inapplicabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  to  vast  re¬ 
gions  of  northern  Russia,  though  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  rocks  are  scored  and  polished, 
and  far-travelled  blocks  occur  throughout  a 
wide  area  in  isolated  groups,  because  much 
of  this  detritus  has  travelled  over  extensive 
tracts  of  low  country,  from  which  it  has 
ascended  to  levels  higher  than  the  sources 
of  its  origin.  Hence  we  inferred,  that  the 
onward  persistent  march  (in  many  parts  up¬ 
hill)  of  a  body  of  glaciers,  having  a  front  of 
many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  is  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  any  imaginable  subaerial  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved,  by 
the  presence  of  sea  shells  of  an  arctic  char¬ 
acter,  that  the  “  terra  firma”  to  which  some 


of  the  blocks  had  been  transported,  had 
been  the  bed  of  the  Northern  or  glacial  sea 
at  the  period  of  this  transport.  We  then 
attempted  to  explain  how  the  parallel  striae 
and  polishing  of  the  surface  of  rocks  of  un¬ 
equal  altitude  w'as  reconcilable  with  the 
submarine  action  of  ice,  by  supposing  that 
the  ice  floes  and  their  detritus  might  be  set 
in  motion  by  the  elevation  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  continent,  and  the  consequent  break¬ 
ing  up  of  great  glaciers  on  the  northern 
shores  of  a  sea  which  then  covered  all  the 
flat  regions  of  Russia  ;  and  we  further  sta¬ 
ted  our  belief,  that  the  bottoms  of  these  ice¬ 
bergs,  extending  to  great  depths,  must  have 
every  here  and  there  stranded  upon  the 
highest  and  most  uneven  points  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  into  which  they  floated  ;  that 
where  the  bottom  was  hard  rock,  the  lower 
surface  of  the  iceberg,  like  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  a  glacier,  would  grate  along  and 
score  and  polish  the  subjacent  mass ;  that 
where  the  bottom  consisted  of  tenacious 
mud  or  clay,  the  iceberg  once  fairly  strand¬ 
ed  would  be  retained  till  it  melted  away, 
entirely  or  in  part,  w'hilst  it  would  be  more 
frequently  borne  over  sand-banks,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  less  resistance.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  we  endeavored  to  explain  not  only  the 
scratchesand  polishof  hardsubmarine  rocks, 
but  also  why  large  blocks  are  often  found 
on  former  submarine  hills,  and  why  (in 
Russia  at  least)  such  blocks  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  clay  than  sand. 
These  views  were  indeed  first  expressed  at 
the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  when  I  strove  to  reduce  a  large  por- 
I  tion  of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  to  conside¬ 
rations  depending  upon  the  fact,  that  during 
the  era  of  the  dispersion  of  the  large  blocks, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  continents 
were  beneath  the  sea. 

Mr.  Maclaren,  to  whom  I  have  already 
adverted,  has  recently  improved  this  view, 
by  showing  how  the  parallel  scratches  and 
grooves  ranging  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E., 
and  the  dispersion  of  blocks  in  that  direction, 
are  reconcilable  with  the  union  of  currents 
from  the  N.,  set  in  action,  as  above  suppos¬ 
ed,  by  a  great  polar  elevation  which  acted 
as  a  “  centre  of  dispersion  but,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  adds,  a  broad  current  would  also  set 
continually  eastward  along  the  immersed  re¬ 
gions  included  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  and 
hence,  he  says,  that  when  the  icebergs  were 
drifting  southwards  from  the  poles,  they 
would  naturally  be  carried  to  the  S.  E.  by  a 
stream  compounded  of  the  two  currents. 
After  reasoning  upon  the  wide  application 
to  which  the  view  of  floating  iceberg  action 
is  capable,  and  how  many  of  our  present  ter- 
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restrial  appearances  it  will  explain,  Mr. 
Maclaren  adds,  “Mr.  Murchison’s  hypothe¬ 
sis,  if  adopted,  does  not  exclude  tiiat  ol 
Agassiz.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  assum¬ 
ed,  that  while  the  glacial  condition  (which 
caused  the  great  accumulation  of  ice  in  the 
northern  regions)  continued,  every  moun¬ 
tain  chain,  which  thm  had  an  elevation  ol 
2000  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  would  be 
encrusted  with  ice,  perhaps  as  far  south  as 
the  latitude  of  40°.  Each  of  these  would 
be  on  a  small  scale  what  the  polar  nucleus 
w'as  on  a  great  scale,  a  centre  of  dispersion.” 

In  the  memoir  upon  Russia  by  M.  de 
Verneuil  and  myself,  one  observation,  how¬ 
ever,  occurs,  w'hich  has  not  found  its  way 
into  the  abstracts,  and  which,  therefore,  1 
may  advert  to,  as  explaining  why  the  rough 
detritus  of  mud,  sand,  clay,  and  boulders  so 
very  seldom  contains  marine  remains.  Such 
heaps  are  made  up  of  materials,  which  we 
consider  to  have  been  imbedded  in  a  true 
terrestrial  glacier,  and  therefore,  though 
detached,  and  floated  to  a  distance,  they 
never  could  afford  more  than  terrestrial  de¬ 
tritus  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  how  the  stranding  of  such  masses 
would  destroy  animals  in  the  vicinity,  as 
suggested  by  Darwin,  w'e  may  rationally 
conceive  why  so  few’  shells  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  coarse  detritus,  whilst  w'e 
readily  perceive  w’hy  the  stones  impacted 
in  it  should  be  scored  and  striated,  and  often 
polished. 

Besides  the  great  advancement  of  our 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  which 
at  some  future  day  may  be  connected  w  ith 
our  labors,  the  Antarctic  expedition,  under 
the  distinguished  navigator  Captain  James 
Ross,  has,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  glacial 
theory.  A  few’  years  only  have  passed 
since  the  existence  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  ice-clad  land  in  the  antarctic  region,  was 
announced  by  an  American  squadron  o( 
geographical  research.  This  great  icy  tract, 
w’hich  was  described  as  exhibiting  hills  and 
valleys,  and  even  rocks  upon  its  surface, 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  short  inter¬ 
vening  time  ;  for  Captain  Ross  has  sailed 
completely  through  the  parallels  of  latitude 
and  in  the  same  longitude  which  it  was  said 
to  occupy.  As  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
American  navigators  w’ere  deceived  by  at¬ 
mospheric  phenomena,  so  must  we  believe 
that  what  they  took  for  solid  land,  was  one 
of  the  enormousaccumulations  of  ice  called 
“  packs,”  the  great  source  of  those  enor¬ 
mous  ice  islands  which  periodically  encum¬ 
ber  the  Southern  seas. 

Continuing  his  progress  towards  the 
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South  Pole  in  almost  open  sea.  Captain  J. 
Ross  discovered,  as  he  proudly  says,  “for 
the  honor  of  England,”  the  southernmost 
known  land,  which  he  named  Victoria,  and 
which  he  coasted  for  more  than  8  degrees 
of  latitude.'  This  land  rises  in  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  from  9,000  to  12,000  feet  in 
height,  perfectly  covered  w  ith  eternal  snow 
from  which  glaciers  descend,  and  project 
many  miles  into  the  ocean,  terminating  in 
perpendicular  lofty  cliffs.  The  rocks  which 
could  be  examined  were  of  igneous  origin, 
and  near  the  extreme  south  point  of  his 
exploration,  or  in  S.  lat.  77°  32',  long.  167° 
E.,  a  magnificent  volcano  was  seen  in  full 
action,  emitting  flame  and  smoke  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  12,400  feet.  Further  progress  to 
the  southward  w’as  then  impeded  by  an 
enormous  barrier  of  ice,  or  glaciers  150  feet 
high,  which  stretched  from  W.N.  VV.  to  E. 
S.  E.,  and  w  hich  the  bold  seaman  traced  in 
continuity  for  300  miles,  to  long.  E.  191° 
23',  and  lat  S.  78°.  That  this  barrier  was  a 
true  glacier  w’as  inferred  from  the  existence 
of  a  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains.behind  it, 
the  tops  of  which,  as  seen  from  the  mast¬ 
heads,  were  estimated  to  be  a  degree  of 
latitude  to  the  south  of  the  sea-face  of  this 
great  wall  of  ice,  at  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  wdiich  the  soundings  were  at  318 
fathoms  deep,  and  upon  a  bed  of  blue  soft 
mud.  Here,  then,  the  geologist  is  present¬ 
ed  with  abundant  matter  for  speculation. 
V'^olcanoes  in  the  midst  of  eternal  polar  snow 
and  glaciers,  w  ith  seaward  faces  as  wide  as 
some  of  the  continental  tracts,  which,  from 
the  striae  and  polished  on  their  surface,  and 
the  wide  dispersion  of  blocks  and  de¬ 
tritus,  are  supposed  to  have  been  affected 
by  former  terrestrial  glacial  action.  Whilst, 
however,  we  have  here  the  proof  that  exist¬ 
ing  glaciers  advance  some  few’  miles  into 
the  sea,  w’e  are  also  informed  that  the  ice 
ceases  suddenly  against  an  ocean  2000  feet 
deep,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
many  glaciers,  which  may  formerly  have 
extended  themselves  into  tlie  sea,  had  a 
length, the  extent  of  w  hich,  whether  like  this 
antarctic  example,  or  those  which  have  been 
measured  in  the  Alps,  was  proportioned  to 
the  altitude  of  the  ancient  mountains  against 
which  they  rested.  By  the  same  reasoning 
we  may  infer  that  the  striae  and  polish  of 
rocks,  or  accumulation  of  coarse  detritus, 
and  large  blocks  which  are  only  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  places  far  beyond  the  limits  that 
are  now’  established  between  two  moun¬ 
tains  and  their  dependent  masses  of  ice, 
cannot  be  due  to  the  advance  of  former 
solid  glaciers,  but  must  rather  be  referred, 
as  I  have  argued,  to  the  floating  away  of 
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vast  packs  and  icebergs  liberated  from  centres 
of  congelation. 

But  besides  the  submarine  operations  now 
in  action,  and  which  may  serve  to  explain 
most  of  our  ancient  phenomena,  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  Russia  and  other  cold  coun¬ 
tries  there  are  several  actual  subaerial  pro¬ 
cesses,  by  which  large  blocks  are  accumu¬ 
lated  at  different  heights  by  the  expansion 
of  the  ice  of  rivers,  or  have  been  piled  up 
by  the  glacial  action  of  former  lakes,  when 
at  much  higher  levels,*  leaving  lines  of 
coarse  angular  blocks. 

I  desist,  however,  in  this  place  from  en¬ 
tering  further  into  the  many  features  under 
which  the  existing  agencj^  of  ice  may  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  results  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  glaciers.  More  thjm  enough  has 
indeed  already  been  said  ;  for  so  long  as  the 
greater  number  of  practical  geologists  of 
Europe  are  opposed  to  the  wide  extension 
of  a  terrestrial  glacial  theory,  there  can  be 
little  risk  that  such  doctrine  should  take 
too  deep  a  hold  of  the  mind.  But  whilst 
we  may  have  no  fear  of  this  sort  in  Europe, 
I  have  lately  read  with  regret  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Anniversary  Discourse  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hitchcock  of  the  United  States.  In 
North  America,  striated,  scored,  and  polish¬ 
ed  surfaces  of  rocks,  proceeding  from  N.  to 
S.,  for  vast  distances,  occupy,  it  appears,  at 
intervals  a  breadth  of  2000  miles,  and  are 
seen  on  hard  rocks  at  all  levels  from  the 
sea-shore  to  heights  of  3000  and  4000  feet. 
Professor  Hitchcock  tells  us,  that  these 
phenomena  and  the  accumulations  of  gravel 
and  blocks  had  always  been  inexplicable, 
until  the  work  of  Agassiz  unexpectedly 
threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  his  mind.f  If 
Professor  Hitchcock  could  demonstrate 
what  he  now  seems  to  believe,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  continent  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  formerly  covered  with  ice,  he  must 
first  prove  that  it  was  not  at  that  period  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  as  yet  no  facts 
are  before  us  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the 
great  accumulation  of  detritus  and  the  trans¬ 
port  of  blocks  did  take  place  beneath  the 
waters  in  that  country.  In  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  author,  it  must  be  said,  that  in 
expounding  the  glacial  theory  he  ingeni- 


*  Geological  Proceedings,  Murchison  and  De 
Verneuil  on  Russia,  vol.  iii.p.  406. 

t  Anniversary  Address.  Philadelphia,  April, 
ISll,  p.  24.  I  must  he  excused  for  stating  that 
Pr'>fes'<or  Hitchcock  has  entirely  misconceived  my 
view,  when  he  places  my  name  among  those  who 
had  espoused  the  Alpine  glacial  theory.  My  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  invariably  directed  towards  its  limi¬ 
tation.  nay.  to  its  entire  rejection,  as  applicable  to 
be  by  far  the  largest  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 


ously  acknowledges  the  great  difficulty  of 
believing  that  solid  masses  of  ice  3000  to 
4000  feet  thick,  covered  the  whole  region; 
that  no  action  of  a  glacier  will  explain  the 
persistent  striation  of  the  surface  of  an 
entire  continent  from  N.  to  S.  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  boulders  and  the  striae  is  to 
a  great  extent  up-hill.  When  these  and 
many  other  difficulties  shall  have  been  care¬ 
fully  weighed,  our  transatlantic  friends  may 
be  disposed  to  modify  their  views,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  find  that  the  existence  of 
glaciers  in  Scotland  and  England  (I  mean 
in  the  Alpine  sense)  is  not  yet,  at  all  events, 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
British  geologists. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Lyell  at  this  time  in 
North  America,  is  indeed  most  opportune, 
for  whatever  changes  his  mind  may  have 
recently  undergone,  no  geologist  has  more 
strenuously  labored  to  make  himself  master 
of  all  its  bearings,  or  more  systematically 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  this  disputed 
subject.  Possessing  as  he  now  does  the 
advantage  of  observation  on  a  vast  scale, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  he  will  account  for 
the  wide  dispersion  of  blocks  in  America 
from  N.  to  S.,  by  referring  to  a  cause  quite 
as  general  and  quite  as  aqueous  as  that  by 
which  he  originally  sought  to  explain  the 
phenomena  in  Europe.* 

Although  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
has  already  carried  me  beyond  the  limits  I 
had  prescribed  to  myself,  yet  I  cannot  quit 
it  without  reminding  you,  that  the  greatest 
geological  authorities  on  the  Continent,  led 
on  by  Von  Buch  who  has  so  long  studied 
these  phenomena  in  his  native  land,  are 
opponents  to  the  views  of  Agassiz.  Even 
whilst  I  write,  I  find  that  M.  de  Beaumont 
has  just  communicated  to  the  Institute  of 
France,  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  journey 
through  Lapland,  Finland,  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  by  his  countryman  M.  Durocher, 
in  which  grouping  the  facts  with  great  per¬ 
spicuity,  he  handles  the  whole  subject  with 
his  usual  master’s  hand,  and  points  out  the 
value  of  the  previous  observations  of  Von 
Buch,  Brougniart,  and  other  writers.  M. 
Durocher  conceives  that  the  phenomenon 
of  the  transport  of  erratic  matters  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  two  successive  and  distinct 
operations :  the  first  a  great  current  from 
the  pole,  to  which  the  striae  and  polish  of 
rocks,  and  the  deposits  called  Osars,  are 
referred;  the  second,  the  transport  of  the 
distant  blocks  by  vessels  of  ice,  when  all 
that  part  of  Europe  which  they  cover  was 

•  Sre  Principles  of  Geolo{»y,  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  342; 
and  Elements  of  Geology,  Isi  edit.  p.  136. 
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subjected  to  the  immersion  of  an  icy  sea.  |  has  not  permitted  the  arguments  of  the  able 
He  does  not  agree  with  M.  Bohtlingk,  that  ■  advocate  to  appear  as  the  sober  judgment 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  current  can  of  so  distinguished  a  President  of  the  Ge- 
be  placed  in  Lapland,  but  supposes  it  to  ological  Society.  In  fact,  it  is  now  plain 
have  proceeded  directly  athwart  those  re- !  that  Dr. Buckland  abandons,to  a  great  extent, 
gions  from  the  pole.*  But  the  point  to  j  the  theory  of  Agassiz,  and  admits  fully  the 
which  I  now  especially  advert  is,  that  in  his  j  effects  of  w^ater  as  well  as  of  ice,  to  account 
skilful  analysis  of  this  memoir  our  eminent'  for  many  of  the  long-disputed  phenomena, 
foreign  associate  admits  floating  ice  as  a  Whilst  this  admission  involves  the  conces- 
vera  causa  to  explain  the  drift  of  blocks,  i  sion  for  which  we  have  been  contending, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  common  with  j  viz.,  that  the  great  surfaces  of  our  continent 
Lyell,  Darwin,  and  others,  I  have  been  en-  were  immersed^  and  not  above  the  waters, 
deavoring  to  explain  the  phenomenon  dur-  when  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  phe- 
ing  the  last  three  years,  and  thus  the  infer-  nomena  on  the  surface  of  rocks  was  pro- 
ence  which  w'as  drawn  from  plain  facts  is  duced,  I  reject  for  those  who  entertain  the 
admitted,  viz.,  that  the  chief  tracts  covered  same  opinions  as  myself,  the  simple  division 
by  erratic  blocks  were  under  the  sea  at  the  into  “  glacialists”  and  “  diluvialists,”  into 
period  of  their  dispersion. — (Sil.  Syst.  p.  which  Dr.  Buc*kland  has  divided  the  com- 
536.)  batants  on  this  question  ;  for  to  whatever 

Thus  far  had  I  written,  gentlemen, — in  extent  the  former  title  has  been  won  by 
short,  I  had,  as  I  thought,  exhausted  the  Agassiz  and  himself,  w'e  who  have  contend- 
glacial  subject  at  all  events  for  this  year, —  ed  for  the  submarine  action  of  ice  in  former 
when  two  most  important  documents  were  times,  analogous  to  that  which  we  believe 
put  into  my  hands.  The  first  of  these  is  is  going  on  at  present,  can  never  be  merged 
the  discourse  of  my  predecessor,  who  has  with  those  who,  under  the  name  of  diluvial- 
so  modified  his  first  views,  that  I  cannot  but  ists,  have  contended  for  the  rush  of  mighty 
heartily  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  waves  and  waters  over  continents.  Besides 
results  at  which  he  has  now  arrived.  I  glacialists  and  diluvialists,  my  friend  must 
rejoice  in  the  prudence  of  my  friend,  who  therefore  permit  me  to  call  for  a  third  class, 
^  the  designation  of  which  I  leave  to  him,  in 

lions,  in  showing  us  that  the  striated  and  polished  f  desire  to  be  enrolled  who 

surface  of  the  hard  rocks  is  sometimes  covered  by  have  advocated  that  modiiiedview  to  which 
accumulaiionsofsand  and  detritus;  and  ihatalthou^h  the  general  opinion  is  now  tending, 
proceeding  in  a  general  sense  from  the  north,  the  The  other  point  to  which  I  allude,  and 
farthest  transported  blocks  are  so  distributed  as  to  in-  ,  .  ^  ^  .u*  •  j* 

dicate  radiation  from  certain  mineralogical centres,  hearing  at  ooce  on  this  view,  is  a  discovery 
much  in  the  same  way  as  our  blocks  of  Shap-granite  w  hich  our  Librarian  has  just  made  w  ithout 
have,  oil  a  less  scale,  been  scattered  from  one  point  quitting  the  apartments  which  he  so  truly 
of  distribmion.  In  stating,  however,  that,  in  the  g^Jorns.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
progress  of  these  transported  masses  to  the  south,  .  .  .on/?  tit  t  j  i  u  j 

granitic  blocks  always  constitute  the  outermost  zone,  lo-o,  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  detect- 

ii  appears  to  me  that  M.  Durocher  has  generalized  ed  a  short,  clear  and  modest  statement,  en- 
beyond  the  field  of  his  own  observation.  In  Russia,  titled  “Remarks  on  Boulders,  by  Peter  Dob- 

for  example,  M.  de  Verneuil  and  mvself  traced  ,  _  u  _ _ 

greenstone  blocks  to  the  same  southerly  latitudes  as  vvhich,  though  little  more  than  one 

granites.  The  blocks  between  Jurievitz  and  Nijny  page  in  length,  contains  the  essence  of  the 
Novogorod  are  composed  of  quartz  rock,  and  of  the  modified  glacial  theory  at  w  hich  we  have 
peculiar  trappman breccia  known  ill  Russia  as ‘-Sol-  arrived  after  so  much  debate.  First  de- 
oinenskoi-kamen,  the  parent  rocks  of  which  we  m  •  •  r  t  .u  •  l*  l 

examined  in  situ  near  Petrazowodsk  (Geol.  Pro-  scribing  in  a  few  lines  the  manner  in  which 
ceedings,  v’ol.  iii.  p.  405),  whilst  the  extreme  bound-  large  boulders,  weighing  from  ten  cwt.  to 
ary  of  these  boulders  extends  to  Garbatof  on  the  fifteen  tons,  were  dug  out  in  clay  and  gra- 

Okka  S.W.  of  Nijny  Novogorod  an  dconspquenily  ,  making  the  foundations  for  his 

very  far  beyond  Kostroma,  the  limit  assigned  to  ’  r  °  j  • 

them  by  M.  Durocher.  Again,  if  M.  Durocher  ow’n  cotton  factory  at  Vernon,  and  seeing 

prolongs  the  northern  drift  to  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  them  worn. 
Mountains,  he  is  decidedly  in  error,  for  there  is  no  abraded,  and  scratched  on  the  lower  side, 

coarse  detritus  w’hatever  on  the  flanks  of  that  chain,  _  k-  _ _  •  \i 

whether  derived  from  .he  north  or  from  itself.  Of  >/  ,(“>  '“s  0''n  e.vpression)  by 

the  T6Aor7i<7i-Zeffi,orblack  earth  of  the  central  regions  their  having  been  dragged  over  rocks  and  gra- 
of  Russia,  to  which,  quoting  Baron  A.  deMeyendorf,  i>e//y  earth  in  one  steady  position^"*'  he  adds 
M.  de  Beaumont  refers  iti  a  long  note,  1  anil  now  ,,,;g  remarkable  sentence  “  /  thmk 

only  say,  that  having  Studied  the  nature  and  extent  ^  ^ 

of  this  singular  deposit  over  very  wide  regions,  ti'e  cannot  account  for  these  appearances^  un~ 
I  intend,  with  the  help  of  my  fellow-travellers  M  de  less  we  call  in  the  aid  of  ice  as  well  as  water^ 
Verneuil  and  Count  Key.serling,  to  lay  before  the  that  they  have  been  worn  by  being  sus- 
public  very  shortly  a  sketch  of  its  relations  to  the  j  j  ^  ^  ^  j  ^ 

northeru  drift  and  other  superficial  deposits  of  Lu-  ^  i  i  i  i  ■  i 

jope.  under  water*  lo  show  also  that  he  had 
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read  much  and  thought  deeply  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Dobson  quotes  British  authorities 
to  prove,  that  as  ice-floes  constantly  carry 
huge  masses  of  stone,  and  deposit  them  at 
great  distances  from  their  original  situation, 
so  may  they  explain  the  transportation  of 
foreign  boulders  to  our  continents. 

Apologizing,  therefore,  for  having  detain¬ 
ed  you  long,  and  for  having  previously  too 
much  extended  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning, 

I  take  leave  of  the  glacial  theory  in  con¬ 
gratulating  American  science  in  having  pos¬ 
sessed  the  original  author  of  the  best  gla¬ 
cial  theory,  though  his  name  had  escaped 
notice ;  and  in  recommending  to  you  the 
terse  argument  of  Peter  Dobson,  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  which  might  have  saved 
volumes  of  disputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

In  the  mean  time,  however  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  transport  of  boulders,  the  stri- 
ation  and  polish  of  rocks,  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  superficial  detritus,  we  cannot  quit  the 
glacial  subject  without  avowing  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Venetz,  Charpentier,  and  Agassiz, 
and  above  all  to  the  last,  for  having  brought 
the  agency  of  ice  more  directly  into  consid¬ 
eration  as  a  vera  causa^  to  explain  many  phe¬ 
nomena  on  the  surface.  Even  we  who  dif¬ 
fer  from  Agassiz  in  his  generalizations,  and 
have  not  examined  the  Alps  since  the  theo¬ 
ry  was  propounded,  should  not  hastily  adopt 
opinions  which  may  be  modified  after  a 
study  of  the  glaciers  i?i  situ.  “  Come  and 
see  ”  is  the  bold  challenge  of  the  Professor 
of  Neuchatel  to  all  who  oppose  him,  and 
sanguine  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  opin¬ 
ions,  he  is  certain  that  many  will  be  con¬ 
verted  if  they  would  but  observe  the  phe¬ 
nomena  on  which  his  views  are  based.  Tru¬ 
ly  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  roused  our  attention  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  bottom  of  an  advan¬ 
cing  glacier,  and  if  geologists  should  even¬ 
tually  be  led  to  believe,  that  certain  parallel 
scratches  and  striae  on  the  rocks  w’ere  in 
some  instances  due  to  glaciers  moving  orer- 
land^  but  in  many  other  cases  were  produ¬ 
ced  by  icebergs,  we  must  remember  that  the 
fertile  mind  of  Agassiz  has  afforded  us  the 
chief  means  of  experimentally  solving  the 
problem 

Unparalleled  Villany. — At  the  Court  of 
Assizes  for  the  Herault,  held  at  Montpellier,  a 
man  named  Pomarade,  after  a  trial  which  lasted 
thirteen  days,  was  on  the  7th  December  found 
guilty  of  arson,  nineteen  highway  robberies, 
thirty  attempts  to  commit  other  robberies,  two 
actual  murders,  and  five  attempts  to  commit  mur¬ 
der;  and  the  court  pronounced  sentence  of 
death. 


IN  CALABRIA  AND  SICILY. 

STRUTT’S  PEDESTRIAN  TOUR  IN 
CALABRIA  AND  SICILY. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Mr.  Strutt  is  an  artist,  and  set  out  from 
Rome  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Calabria 
and  part  of  Sicily,  in  order  to  All  his  sketch¬ 
book  with  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry.  He 
was  accompanied  by  an  English  friend,  who 
had  a  turn  for  poetry  j  and  fell  in  with  three 
Frenchmen,  who  joined  company  for  a  great 
part  of  the  journey.  They  got  beset  by  the 
peasant-brigands  of  a  part  of  Calabria,  and 
were  robbed  ;  the  necessary  steps  connect¬ 
ed  with  which  affair,  and  the  indignant  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Calabrian  gentry,  delayed  the 
party,  but  introduced  them  to  the  domestic 
life  and  judicial  practices  of  the  people,  in 
a  manner  not  attainable  in  any  other  way. 
Released  from  the  trouble  connected  with 
this  adventure,  the  associated  tourists 
pursued  their  journey  in  safety  to  Riggio, 
opposite  Messina  ;  crossed  over  to  Sicily  ; 
travelled  along  the  Eastern  coast  as  far  as 
Syracuse  ;  and  ascended  Etna ;  when  the 
party  broke  up ;  Mr.  Strutt  visiting  Paler¬ 
mo  and  its  neighborhood,  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  capacity,  to  execute  some  paintings 
for  a  Sicilian  prince. 

The  form  of  the  work  is  that  of  letters  ; 
written  off,  apparently,  for  the  author’s 
family,  stage  by  stage.  The  style  is  easy, 
lively,  and  familiar,  without  sinking  to  fee¬ 
bleness:  but  the  matter,  or  the  treatment 
of  the  matter,  rather  consists  in  skimming 
the  surface  of  things  than  in  any  very  deep 
examination.  The  consequence  is,  that  only 
subjects  obviously  striking  in  themselves  are 
very  striking  in  Mr.  Strutt’s  narrative, 
unless  upon  points  that  directly  relate  to  his 
own  profession. 

The  novelty  of  his  route,  and  the  manner 
of  pt;rforming  his  journey,  however,  give 
an  air  of  freshness  to  his  pages.  Though 
lying  so  close  to  Naples,  and  constantly 
passed  by  vessels  on  both  its  coasts,  Cala¬ 
bria  is  one  of  the  least-traversed  countries 
in  Europe.  Some  of  this  neglect  arises  from 
its  leading  to  nowhere^  for  Sicily  and  Greece 
are  accessible  by  easier  ways  j  some  from 
its  containing  no  show-places,  and  few  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  form  of  antiquities  of  a 
tangible  kind  ;  but  perhaps  the  want  of  roads, 
inns,  and  travelling-accommodations,  with 
the  bad  reputation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  alleged  danger  of  robbery  and  murder, 
are  the  real  causes  of  its  neglect — for  it 
has  attractions.  The  scenery  is  magnifi¬ 
cent  ;  the  climate  in  the  colder  seasons  de¬ 
lightful  j  and  the  Mediterranean  shore  is 
studded  with  reminiscences  of  its  old  feudal 
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®tate,  and  of  the  times  when  the  Saracens 
were  an  object  of  terror  to  Europe,  and 
these  coasts  were  especially  obnoxious  to 
raids  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  slaves 
to  Barbary.  Nor  is  the  present  social  state 
unworthy  of  examination:  being,  in  fact,  with 
national  modifications,  very  like  that  which 
prevailed  throughout  Europeduringthemid- 
die  ages  ;  the  gentry  or  territorial  nobility 
remaining  almost  as  unchanged  as  the  pea* 
santry,  among  whom  blood-feuds,  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  the  other  characteristics  of  an  un¬ 
settled  government,  still  prevail.  There  are 
also  some  curious  sprinklings  of  foreign 
races, — villages  of  Saracen  origin,  retaining 
their  features  though  not  their  dress ;  and  nu¬ 
merous  settlements  of  Albanians,  speaking  a 
kind  of  Greek,  wearing  their  old  costume 
engrafted  on  the  Calabrian,  and  said  by  the 
aborginal  inhabitants  to  be  the  robbers  of 
the  country,  though  the  neighboring  Ital- 
ians  place  all  Calabrians  in  the  lowest  grade 
— “Brutta  lingua  e  brutta  gente,”  said  Mr. 
Strutt’s  landlady  on  the  frontier  village. 
The  organized  banditti,  which  once  made 
Calabria  so  famous,  is  now  pretty  well 
broken  up  ;  and  the  profession  chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  individual  account,  or  in  a 
small  way,  since  the  stringent  measures  of 
the  French  General  Manxes,  when  he  held 
the  government  of  the  province. 

**  By  this  severe  jiulge,  no  proofs,  no  court,  no 
twelve  jurymen  were  required  ;  the  bare  accusation 
of  brigandasre  condemned  a  man,  and  the  sentence 
was  invariably  death.  In  vain  did  the  culprits  hide 
themselves  in  the  most  imfienetrable  fastnesses. 
Mannes  ordered  the  Capo  Urbano  to  assemble  the 
Urbans  of  the  district,  and  make  instant  capture 
of  them,  ‘othenvise,’  said  he,  ‘  in  three  days  your 
heads  shall  answer  for  theirs.’  So  terrible  at  last 
did  his  name  become  among  the  Calabrians,  that  a 
peasant,  sent  for  by  the  Genera',  whatever  might 
be  the  pretext,  always  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
confessed  and  received  absolution  before  he  set  out, 
and  bade  all  his  friends  farewell ;  showing,  by  the 
melancholy  tone  of  his  ‘  Mannes  has  sent  for  me,’ 
how  hopeless  he  was  of  ever  returning.  Yet  these 
were  the  only  measures  to  he  pursued  in  a  country 
desolated  by  whole  troops  of  bandits  :  who,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  pillagingand  murdering  travellers,  dared 
even  to  sack  and  burn  villages,  and  to  extort  vi  et 
annis,  the  most  exorbitant  sums  from  those  rich 
proprietors  whose  domestic  forces  were  unable  to 
repel  the  invaders.” 

Sicily  is  not  quite  so  fresh  as  Calabria; 
but,  though  more  frequented  than  the  fore¬ 
foot  of  Italy,  it  has  not  been  nearly  so  much 
written  .about  as  many  other  places,  and  its 
land  is  not  yet  overrun  by  tourists  :  it  is 
only  in  the  capital  cities  that  modern  inno¬ 
vations  have  made  way,  and  brigands  con¬ 
gregate  even  in  their  vicinity.  From  this 
novelty  of  subject  in  both  the  countries 
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j  where  Mr.  Strutt  travelled,  more  interest 
i  attaches  to  his  volume  than  the  mere  liter- 
'  ary  merit  of  the  writer  might  have  imparted, 
i  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  Mr. 
j  Strutt  has  the  eye  of  an  artist ;  so  that,  if 
the  descriptions  are  short  and  with  little  in 
them,  they  present  the  characteristic  points 
of  the  outline.  Here  is  a  touch  of  his  quali¬ 
ty,  in  one  of  his  fullest  pictures. 

a  bandit’s  widow. 

After  dinner  we  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
three  of  the  first  women  of  the  village,  who  had 
been  invited  by  our  host  in  order  to  display  the 
richness  of  the  Carafla  costume  ;  and  now  came 
sailing  in  with  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  their 
splendid  gala  dresses  ;  taking  their  places,  to  our 
great  delight,  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  last  of  the  trio  was  Petronilla  Jaccia, 
notorious  as  having  been  the  wife  of  a  brigand, 
whose  expeditions  she  had  frequently  accompanied, 
and  whose  infamous  exploits  she  had  vigorously 
seconded  and  shared.  Petronilla  is  exactly  what 
romantic  young  ladies  would  imagine  a  bandit’s 
bride  to  be — tail,  dark,  with  regular  features,  black 
eyes,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of sullen  beauty : 
it  is,  indeed,  shrewdly  reported  at  Carafla,  that  she 
has  been  eminently  indebted  to  her  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  for  delivery  from  more  than  one  well-deserved 
justiciai  chastisement.  Once,  in  particular,  when 
under  actual  sentence  of  death,  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  her  had  not  a  private  interview  with  the 
judge  softened  his  obdurate  sense  of  duty,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  exert  himself  in  procuring  a  reprieve. 
Now,  however,  the  bold  husband,  who  led  her  into 
such  dangers,  is  no  more  ;  he  was  murdered  by 
some  of  his  men,  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  Petronilla, 
collecting  the  spoil  his  valor  and  her  own  had  won, 
retired  to  her  native  village,  where  she  at  present 
resides,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  consequential 
of  its  inhabitants. 

THROWING  THE  HATCHET. 

As  we  returned,  we  passed  a  vaccaro^  tending  his 
cows  :  W’e  fell  into  conversation  with  him  ;  and 
having  heard  much  of  the  skill  of  these  fellows 
with  the  hatchet,  and  seeing  the  weapon  stuck  as 
usual  in  his  broad  belt,  w’e  begged  for  a  proof  of  his 
dexterity  :  he  willingly  complied  ;  and  planting  a 
stick  in  the  ground,  retired  to  some  distance,  pro¬ 
duced  the  ax.=*,  which,  hurled  back  foremost,  turned 
whistling  in  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  cut  down  the 
stick.  On  our  complimenting  him  he  said — “  I 
can  throw  well  at  a  good  mark  :  the  other  day,  for 
instance,  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  man  in  that  lupin- 
i  field,  and  I  sent  the  hatchet  so  neatly  that  it  opened 
his  face  from  the  eye  to  the  chin.”  We  left  him 
chuckling  over  the  remembrance  of  his  exploit, 
and  returned  home,  as  the  light  gradually  faded 
from  the  horizon. 

A  STRANGER  IN  A  CALABRIAN  CITY. 

I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  Catanzaro,  where 
the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  equalled  by 
!  their  impertinence.  On  entering  a  shop,  ten  or 
i  twelve  persons  squeeze  in  with  you;  and  the  trades- 
j  man,  instead  of  serving  you,  begins  questioning 
;  you  as  to  whence  you  come,  where  you  are  going. 
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what  is  your  object  in  travelling,  &.c.  One  respect¬ 
able-looking  chemist,  to  whom  I  said  that  I  came 
from  England,  gravely  informed  me  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  country  was  not  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  as  he  knew  of  no  such  place. 

FILIAL  OBEDIENCE  IN  CALABRIA. 

We  staid  conversing  some  time  with  a  young 
man,  who  had  a  fine  natural  taste  for  music ;  and 
with  some  young  priests,  who  envied  greatly  our 
facility  of  travelling.  “  How  is  it  possible,”  they 
cried,  “  that  your  parents  should  have  allowed  you, 
so  young,  to  leave  them  and  travel  so  far,  to  girar 
il  mondt) ;  whilst  we  cannot  even  get  permission 
from  our  fathers  to  go  and  see  Catanzaro !”  This  is 
one  proof,  among  many  others  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  remark,  of  the  height  to  which  filial  duty  is 
carried  in  this  country :  a  young  man,  who  had 
certainly  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  being  at 
least  three  or  four  and  twenty,  complained  in  our 
presence  that  his  father  would  not  give  him  leave 
to  go  to  the  next  village ;  but  the  idea  of  going 
without  leave  seemed  not  for  an  instant  to  have 
entered  his  head.  The  great  respect  and  defer¬ 
ence  paid  to  parents  throughout  Calabria  has  been 
adduced,  I  think,  by  Golanti,  as  one  proof  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  being  descended  from  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites,  who  carried  the  filial  principle  to  its  highest 
perfection. 

BRIGAND  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

One  incident  was  related  to  us,  which  is  not 
calculated  to  show  their  domestic  transactions  in 
a  very  favorable  light,  in  spite  of  the  usual  romantic 
ideas  of  the  eternal  fidelity  of  a  brigand’s  bride. 
The  chief  ofa  band  which  infested  this  province  had 
a  young  wife,  very  much  attached  to  him,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  all  his  perilous  wanderings,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  son  and  heir  worthy,  she  hoped, 
of  imitating  the  glorious  exploits  of  his  sire.  I’his 
unfortunate  little  bambino^  however,  so  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  brigand’s  tent  with  its  infantine 
cries,  that  he  threatened  more  than  once  to  put  an 
end  to  its  wailing  ;  and  one  night,  when  returning 
savage  and  disappointed  from  an  unsuccessful  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  was  again  provoked  by  its  squalls,  ris¬ 
ing  suddenly  in  a  fury,  he  put  his  threat  into  exe¬ 
cution  before  the  eyes  of  the  terrified  mother. 

From  that  moment  love  gave  place  in  her  heart 
to  hatred  and  the  desire  of  vengeance  ;  whilst  her 
husband,  enraged  at  her  continually  regretting  the 
child,  and  perhaps  suspecting  some  vindictive  in¬ 
tentions  on  her  part,  resolved,  after  some  domestic 
squabbles,  upon  putting  her  also  to  death.  One 
night,  having  confided  his  project  to  his  nephew’, 
wiiom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  camp  of  bri¬ 
gands,  he  told  him  not  to  give  the  alarm  if  he  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  as  it  would  merely  be  himself 
giving  a  quietus  to  la  Giuditta  :  and  with  this  warn¬ 
ing  he  departed  to  his  ow’n  tent,  a  little  distant  from 
the  others.  Now  it  so  happened  that  his  loving 
spouse  had  fixed  upon  this  very  evening  for  the 
performance  of  her  own  long-nursed  schemes  of 
revenge ;  and  having  deferred  her  own  fate  by  her 
more  than  usually  amiable  demeanor,  and  artfully 
got  her  victim  to  sleep,  she  discharged  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  rifle  into  his  body  ;  and  cutting  off  his 
head,  escaped  with  it  to  Reggio,  where  she  claim¬ 
ed  and  obtained  a  reward  from  the  authorities  for 
his  destruction.  The  nephew  heard  the  report  of 


the  rifle  in  the  night ;  and  before  warned,  merely 
muttered  to  himself,  “  ’o  zio  ch’  ammazza  la  Giu- 
ditla,”  and  turned  quietly  round  to  sleep  again. 

VIEW  FROM  MOUNT  ETNA. 

It  took  us  an  hour  of  laborious  walking  to  reach 
the  sunrmit  of  the  cone  ;  but  we  were  wl*ll  repaid 
on  our  arrival  by  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect, 
and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  vast  crater,  whose 
precipitous  dark  abyss  sunk  to  an  immense  depth 
below’  us.  Its  sheer  rocky  sides  are  rent  in  various 
directions,  affording  escape  to  the  impatient  vapors 
that  burst  from  every  part ;  and  the  sun,which  illumi¬ 
nated  one  side  whilst  it  left  the  other  and  the  bottom 
in  shadow  and  darkness,  discovered  in  it  a  thousand 
beautiful  variations  of  tint,  caused  by  the  exhaling 
sulphur.  When  we  threw’  some  masses  of  scorise 
dow’n  the  crater,  the  thundering  noise  produced 
was  frightful,  as  if  old  Etna  roared  at  the  insult : 
altogether,  the  impression  produced  by  this  stupen¬ 
dous  volcano  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  I  have 
ever  experienced.  To  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of 
it  upon  paper  was  ridiculous ;  yet  w’e  did  attempt 
it,  though  with  fingers  numbed  with  cold,  and  ill 
calculated  to  undertake  such  a  task. 

We  next  turned  our  attention  to  the  surrounding 
prospect.  Sicily  loy,  as  it  were,  at  our  feet,  bright 
and  sparkling,  except  where  Etna  flung  his  gigantic 
shadow’s  across  the  country.  The  sea  w’as  perfectly 
visible,  encircling  the  whole  island,  even  beyond 
Palermo  and  Marsala  ;  so  that  we  saw  it  at  once 
as  an  island  upon  the  map.  The  Pharos  appeared 
a  mere  stream  ;  the  Calabria,  w’ith  its  Appennines, 
shrunk  into  insignificance,  quite  a  near  neighbor. 
The  Gulf  of  Tarento,  and  the  old  high-heel  boot- 
form  of  Italy,  might  be  easily  traced  ;  whilst  the 
isles  of  Lipari,  Vulcano,  and  distant  Stromboli, 
rising  from  the  sea  to  the  north,  slightly  misty  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  bold  heights  of  Malta  far 
south,  seemed,  at  such  an  elevated  horizon,  like 
mountains  suspended  in  the  sky.  The  view’  of 
Etna  itself  was  perfect ;  with  its  various  lower 
craters,  and  its  eruptions,  w’hose  course  we  traced 
on  every  side ;  particularly  that  destructive  one 
w’hich  poured  in  1669  from  the  Monte  Rosso,  a 
dark  double-headed  eminence,  rather  above  and 
westward  of  Nicolosi,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
Catania  with  its  disastrous  flood. 

NEAPOLITAN  SOLDIERS. 

Wherever  I  stop,  the  long  gun  of  my  friend 
Marmoreano  may  be  seen  w’atchfully  circling  about 
the  neighborhood  ;  for  there  is  still  some  degree  of 
danger  in  the  environs  of  Palermo,  and  the  activity 
and  courage  of  the  Neapolitan  gendarmes  are  not 
very  highly  esteemed.  Seven  of  them,  the  other 
day,  captured  a  brigand,  and  were  taking  him  to 
town,  when  eight  of  his  companions  appeared,  and 
immediately  rescued  him  from  the  unresisting  sol¬ 
diers.  Yesterday  another,  employed  in  preventing 
the  contraband  introduction  of  bread,  which  may 
not  be  brought  within  a  certain  distance  of  Palermo 
w’ithout  paying  duty,  had  his  gun  taken  fnim  him, 
and  his  person  ignobly  kicked  by  a  peasant,  who 
I  was  offended  at  some  suspicion  being  expressed  as 
to  the  contents  of  his  pockets.  The  peasant  is  now 
I  in  prison ;  but  the  commandant  is  advised  to  let 
I  him  go,  in  order  not  to  spread  the  story  of  the  supe- 
I  riority  of  an  unarmed  peasant  to  a  gendarme. 
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THE  CREDULITY  OF  UNBELIEF. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Extremes  meet.  The  desperation  of  the 
coward  merges  into  the  valor  of  the  hero  ; 
the  careful  miser  assumes  the  condition  of 
the  improvident  beggar  ;  and  the  Quixotic 

f>hilanthropist,  as  in  the  Niger  expedition, 
ays  the  foundation  of  results  which  might 
satisfy  the  bitterest  malignity.  The  pro¬ 
verb  applies  alike  to  the  ultra-manifestation 
of  each  sentiment  of  the  mind:  and  thus  it 
is  that  among  those  who  pride  themselves 
upon  incredulity  we  sometimes  meet  with 
the  most  child-like  simplicity  of  unquestion¬ 
ing  belief.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  a  paper 
was  read  describing  a  case  of  painless  am¬ 
putation  of  the  thigh  during  a  mesmeric 
trance.  It  was  furnished  by  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  W.  Topham,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  Mr.  W.  Squire  Ward,  M.  R. 
C.  S.,  formerly  House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  to  the  following  effect. 
The  patient,  a  laboring  man,  forty-two  years 
of  age,  had  suffered  for  nearly  five  years 
from  a  painful  affection  of  the  knee  ;  when, 
on  the  21st  June  last,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  district  hospital  at  Wellow,  Notts.  Dur¬ 
ing  three  weeks  preceding  the  9th  Septem¬ 
ber,  he  had  not  slept  more  than  two  hours 
in  seventy  ;  and  at  this  time  the  attempt  to 
induce  the  mesmeric  state  was  made  by  Mr. 
To^ham.  It  was  repeated  unsuccessfully  eve-  j 
ry  day  until  the  24th,  when  sleep  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  four  minutes  and  a  half.  “In  this 
sleep  his  arms  were  violently  pinched, as  well 
as  the  diseased  leg  itself,  without  his  exhibit¬ 
ing  any  sensation  ;  yet  this  limb  was  so  sen¬ 
sitive  in  its  natural  state  that  he  could  not 
bear  even  the  lightest  covering  to  rest  upon 
it.”  On  the  1st  October,  it  was  resolved 
that  amputation  should  be  performed  during 
the  mesmeric  trance.  Throughout  the  ope¬ 
ration,  “the  placid  look  of  the  patient’s 
countenance  never  changed ;  his  whole 
frame  rested  in  perfect  stillness  ;  not  a  mus¬ 
cle  or  nerve  was  seen  to  twitch.”  After¬ 
wards  he  gradually  awoke  j  and  upon  col¬ 
lecting  himself,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  bless  the 
Lord  to  find  it’s  all  over.”  He  denied  having 
felt  the  slightest  pain;  and  two  days  after- 
W'ards  the  first  dressing  of  the  wound  was 
applied  under  similar  conditions. 

The  supposition  that  mesmeric  manipula¬ 
tion  can  produce  the  state  thus  described  is 
one  of  great  improbability ;  but  the  unbe¬ 
lief  of  the  members  of  the  Society  overleapt 
itself,  and  induced  them  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  jump  to  a  conclusion  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  requires  for  its  unhesitating  reception 
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almost  a  larger  amount  of  credulity  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  phenomenon  of 
which  it  is  presented  as  the  solution.  The 
opinion  thus  readily  adopted  was  simply  that 
the  patient  had  experienced  all  the  pain  usu¬ 
ally  attendant  upon  a  capital  operation,  but 
that  he  had  thought  fit  to  feign  insensibility ; 
and,  with  this  the  subject  was  dismissed. 
Now,  that  two  gentlemen,  of,  w^e  presume, 
professional  respectability,  should  out  of 
mere  wantonness  plan  a  short-lived  hoax, 
whichmust,ifdiscovered,lead  to  theirexpul- 
sionfrom  society,  is  of  itself  no  slight  im¬ 
probability  ;  but  that  a  timid  patient,  worn 
dowm  with  pain,  and  doomed  to  a  dreadful  op¬ 
eration,  upon  which  his  existence  depended, 
should  originate  or  lend  himself  to  the  mo¬ 
tiveless  joke,  and  perform  his  part  to  admi¬ 
ration,  is  an  assumption  of  a  still  more  as¬ 
tounding  kind.  Under  any  view',  the  case 
is  surrounded  by  improbabilities,  and  inqui¬ 
ry,  to  whatever  it  might  lead,  could  not  fail 
to  be  instructive.  If  the  patient  be  an  im¬ 
postor,  he  can  hardly  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty-two  without  having  already,  by  the 
development  of  his  genius,  acquired  in  his 
own  neighborhood  a  pretty  distinct  reputa¬ 
tion  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  hitherto 
maintained  a  character  for  integrity,  we  do 
not  see  that  the  fact  of  his  being  an  agricul¬ 
tural  laborer  entitles  any  society  to  brand 
him  as  an  impostor,  for  making  a  statement 
w’hich  if  it  proceeded  from  one  of  their  ow’n 
station  would  be  received  at  all  events  with 
respect,  and  which,  as  it  relates  to  personal 
consciousness,  they  are  unable  to  disprove. 
The  case  is  calculated  to  interest  every  hu¬ 
mane  person.  We  fear  that  it  may  turn  out 
a  delusion  ;  but  at  present  those  w'ho  have 
attacked  it  have  merely  substituted  one  im¬ 
probability  for  another.  The  most  direct 
evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible  has  been 
produced ;  and  this  can  now  only  be 
strengthened  or  w’eakened  by  testimony  re¬ 
lating  to  the  character  of  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness.  It  is  possible  that  Messrs.  Topham 
and  Ward  w’ere  prepared  to  furnish  some 
information  on  the  point :  if  not,  it  w'as  easi¬ 
ly  procurable  from  other  sources.  But  this, 
in  the  eagerness  of  incredulity,  was  lost 
sight  of ;  and  the  members  appear  to  have 
departed  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  although 
it  is  impossible  to  sw'allow  a  dromedary,  a 
camel  may  be  taken  whole  with  very  little 
inconvenience. 


Lunar  Rings. — On  Tuesday  week,  between  6 
and  7  o’clock,  p.  M.,two  distinct  and  beautiful  rings 
encircled  the  moon  ;  the  first  being  chiefly  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  the  outermost  with  green  colour  ; 
but  varying  so,  that  nearly  all  the  tints  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  were  visible. — Literary  Gaz. 
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ESSES  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
ENGLAND. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England^  from  the 
Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Death  of  George 
II.  By  John  Heneage  Jesse,  Esq.,  Author 
of  “Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts.” 
In  three  volumes. 

These  three  volumes  continue  Mr.  Jes¬ 
se’s  very  agreeable  and  not  uninteresting 
biographical  sketches  of  English  sovereigns, 
courtiers,  and  persons  of  fashionable  or 
frivolous  mark  ;  the  present  series  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Revolution,  or  more  strictly, 
with  the  life  of  William  the  Third,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  persons  who  chiefly  figured  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second — Walpole,  the 
Countesses  of  Suffblk  and  Yarmouth,  mis¬ 
tresses  of  the  King,  and  Lord  Melcombe 
(Bubb  Doddington),  being  the  last  lives. 

Besides  its  pleasant  and  gossipy  charac¬ 
ter,  the  work  has  a  value.  The  lives  of  the 
Kings  were  perhaps  not  wanted  ;  for,  either 
in  histories  or  other  accessible  books,  as 
much  could  be  learned  about  them  as  Mr. 
Jesse  tells  ;  but  the  Queens  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family  are  of  evident  utility. 
Many,  for  example,  may  often  have  wished 
for  some  particular  account  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  of  Caroline  wife  of  George  the  Sec¬ 
ond  ;  of  their  son  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
so  conspicuous  in  every  account  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  for  his  open  opposition  to  his  father; 
of  his  Princess,  mother  of  George  the 
Third,  the  “chaste”  dowager  of  Junius; 
or  even  of  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  : 
yet  they  could  only  get  their  wants  supplied 
after  a  fashion  in  biographical  dictionaries, 
and  not  always  there.  In  Mr.  Jesse’s  Me^ 
moirs  of  the  Court  of  England  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  sketches  of  them  ;  not  indeed  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  any  extraordinary  qualities 
connected  either  with  judgment  or  research, 
but  displaying  a  good  deal  of  con  amore 
reading,  an  easy  arrangement,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  mode  of  narrative. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Kings  may  be 
said  of  some  of  the  courtiers.  Accounts 
are  readily  accessible  of  Marlborough  and 
his  Sarah,  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Chesterfield, 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Alontagu,  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  of  the  minor  poet  Sheffield  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  At- 
terbury,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Harley 
Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  Bubb  Doddington.  But  even  as  regards 
some  of  these,  Mr.  Jesse’s  book  is  useful ; 
for  he  hits  the  happy  medium  between  the 


meagre  notice  of  a  dictionary  and  the  ex¬ 
pensive  elaborations  in  several  volumes 
quarto  or  octavo.  All  the  other  lives  sup¬ 
ply  a  want  in  popular  literature.  They  give 
us  biographical  sketches  or  anecdotes  of 
persons  whom  every  reader  of  the  history 
or  literature  of  the  period  feels  curious 
about,  and  for  some  of  whom  his  interest 
has  been  excited ;  such  are  Pope’s  “  poor 
Wharton,  nipp’d  in  folly’s  broadest  bloom  ;” 
Lord  Hervey,  the  “  Sporus,”  and  “  Lord 
Fanny,”  of  the  same  satirist ;  his  wife,  the 
charming  “  Lepel”  of  the  Twickenham  bard, 
and  even  of  the  cynic  Churchill ;  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  bed-chamber  woman  of  Queen 
Anne;  the  adventurers  Beau  Fielding  and 
Beau  Wilson ;  King  William’s  favorites 
Bentinck  and  Keppel,  the  founders  of  the 
Portland  and  Albermarle  families;  with  a 
whole  lot  of  Kings’  mistresses  and  others. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
these  notices  are  in  any  case  complete  biog¬ 
raphies:  they  are  memoirs  in  a  strict  sense. 
For  any  thing  more,  the  less  considerable 
characters  could  not  yield  materials  ;  and 
space  would  have  failed  to  develop  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  more  important  personages. 
The  reader  who  wants  to  study  the  cam¬ 
paigns  and  diplomacy  of  Marlborough  or 
the  politics  of  Walpole,  must  of  course  go 
elsewhere.  This  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  fact, 
though  a  fact  to  be  mentioned.  The  real 
fault  of  the  book  is  rooted  in  the  author’s 
mind.  Like  retailers  of  gossip,  from  D’ls- 
raeli  all  round,  he  is  in  love  with  marvels, 
and  words  to  correspond.  To  find  out  a 
mare’s  nest,  to  exalt  an  accessory  into  a 
principal,  and  dignify  it  with  sounding 
words,  is  the  delight  of  these  writers,  with¬ 
out  much  respect  to  truth  or  common  sense. 
Thus  he  opens  the  notice  of  Airs.  Masham 
in  this  strain  : 

“It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  known  of  this 
celebrated  woman ;  w’ho,  from  an  almost  menial 
situation,  rose  to  be  the  favorite  of  her  sovereign  ; 
who  governed  both  Q,ueen  Anne  and  her  coun¬ 
sels  ;  who  expelled  Ministries  and  gave  birth  to 
others  almost  at  her  icill ;  and  who,  without  pos¬ 
itive  talent,  or  apparently  merit  of  any  sort,  could 
boast  that  she  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
changed  the  destinies  of  Europe''* 

And  again,  in  his  life  of  Harley  he  says : 

“  Thus  was  the  ruin  consummated  of  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  [Marlborough],  and  one  of 
( the  most  powerful  Administrations  [the  Whigs 
of  Q,ueen  Anne],  by  means  of  the  secret  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  bed-chamber  woman,  and  the  intrigu¬ 
ing  genius  of  a  renegade  Dissenter.” 

The  whole  of  this  is  mere  balderdash,  or 
untruth.  The  Duke  of  Aftrlborough  rather 
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meanly  consented  to  hold  office  after  some 
of  his  friends  resigned,  and  when  the  fitting 
time  came  he  was  of  course  turned  out:  he 
was  charged  with  peculation,  of  which 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  ;  and, 
being  threatened  with  prosecution  to  recov¬ 
er  the  money,  he  went  abroad.  But  how 
this  should  be  called  “ruin,”  we  cannot 
perceive  j  and  still  less  what  Mrs.  Masham 
had  to  do  with  it.  The  “  renegade  Dissent¬ 
er,”  as  Mr.  Jesse  terms  Harley,  was  the 
Peel  of  his  day,  though  with  less  capacity 
and  less  resolution  ;  but  Harley  could  do 
nothing  till  he  had  got  circumstances  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Masham  and  the  queen  in  his 
favor — as  he  found  to  his  cost  a  little  while 
before,  when  he  was  turned  out  himself. 
As  for  “changing  the  destinies  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,”  and  all  the  other  fustian,  Mr.  Jesse 
ought  to  have  known  better  j  for  he  has  him¬ 
self  recorded  some  of  the  true  circum¬ 
stances  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Whigs : 

“  The  unpopularity  of  a  long  and  expensive 
war — the  general  impression  that  it  was  protract¬ 
ed  by  the  Duke  ol’  Marlborough  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  his  own  coffers — the  excitement  caused 
by  the  trial  of  the  popular  idol,  Dr.  fSacheveral 
— and  the  almost  universal  belief  that  the  Church 
was  in  danger — had  gradually  alienated  the 
ati'ections  of  the  people  from  tlie  Whigs.” 

Mrs.  ]\Iasham,  or  rather  Mr.  Jesse,  illus¬ 
trates  the  fly  upon  the  wheel — “  what  a 
dust  I  raise  !” — but  in  finer  language. 

These  kind  of  things  are  blemishes,  but 
detract  nothing  from  the  readableness  and 
little  from  the  utility  of  the  work,  for  we  do 
not  recur  to  such  publications  for  philoso¬ 
phy.  Information  as  to  facts  and  persons, 
with  light  gossipy  anecdote,  are  what  we 
look  for,  and  what  we  find,  in  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  England. 

The  following,  touching  upon  the  Vis¬ 
count  Dundee,  who  furnished  Scott’s  Cla- 
verhouse  in  Old  Mortalitxj^  is  something 
higher. 

Dundee’s  followers. 

On  the  spot  where  Dundee  received  his  death- 
wound,  the  Highlanders  raised  a  large  stone, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  When 
King  William  was  told  that  the  news  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Killicrankie  had  reached  Edinburgh,  by 
express,  “  Then  1  am  sure,”  he  said,  “that  Dun¬ 
dee  must  be  dead,  or  otherwise  he  would  have 
reached  Edinburgh  before  it.”  Again,  when  he 
was  ailvised  to  despatch  a  large  force  to  the 
Highlands,  in  consequence  of  M’Kiy’s  recent 
defeat,  “No,”  he  replied,  “it  is  quite  useless: 
the  war  ended  with  the  life  of  Dundee.” 

After  the  fall  of  their  gallant  leader,  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  Dun’Iee’s  olficers  retired  to  France, 


where  a  small  pension  was  conferred  on  them  by 
the  French  King.  When  this  boon  was  subse¬ 
quently  withdrawn,  deprived  of  all  honorable 
means  of  subsistence,  and  finding  themselves  a 
burden  to  their  unfortunate  master  King  James, 
these  brave  exiles  solicited  permission  to  form 
themselves  into  a  regiment  of  private  soldiers, 
merely  stipulating  that  the  selection  of  their  offi¬ 
cers  should  be  left  in  their  own  hands.  “  James,” 
says  Dalrymple,  “assented:  they  repaired  to 
St.  Germains  to  be  reviewed  by  him,  before  they 
were  modelled  in  the  F rench  army.  A  few  days 
after  they  came,  they  posted  themselves  in  ac¬ 
coutrements  borrowed  from  a  F rench  regiment, 
and  drawn  up  in  order,  in  a  place  through  which 
he  was  to  pass  as  he  went  to  the  chase ;  an 
amusement  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond 
after  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  He  asked  who 
they  were  ?  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  the  same  men  with  whom,  in  garbs  better 
suited  to  their  ranks,  he  had  the  day  before  con¬ 
versed  at  his  levee.  Struck  with  the  levity  of 
his  own  amusement  contrasted  with  the  misery 
of  those  w’ho  were  suffering  for  him,  he  returned 
pensive  to  the  palace.  The  day  he  review’ed 
them,  he  passed  along  the  ranks ;  wrote  in  his 
pocket-book,  with  his  own  hand,  every  gentle¬ 
man’s  name,  and  gave  him  his  thanks  in  partic¬ 
ular  ;  and  then,  removing  to  the  front,  bowed  to 
the  body,  with  his  hat  off.  After  he  had  gone 
away,  still  thinking  that  honor  enough  was  not 
done  them,  he  returned,  bowed  again,  and  burst 
into  tears.  The  body  kneeled,  bent  their  heads 
and  eyes  steadfast  upon  the  ground  ;  and  then, 
starting  up  at  once,  passed  him  with  the  usual 
honors  of  war,  as  if  it  was  only  a  common  review 
they  were  exhibiting.” 

It  is  almost  a  painful  duty  to  record  the  sub¬ 
sequent  fate  of  these  gallant  men.  From  St. 
Germains  they  were  sent,  a  march  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  miles  on  foot,  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
“  Wherever  they  passed,”  we  are  told,  “  they 
were  received  with  tears  by  the  women,  with  res¬ 
pect  by  some  of  the  men,  but  with  laughter  at 
the  awkardness  of  their  situation  by  most  of 
them.”  Brave  and  uncomplaining ;  obedient  to 
orders ;  ever  the  foremost  in  an  onset,  and  the 
last  in  a  retreat ;  forgetting  their  own  sufferings 
and  misfortunes  in  the  all-absorbing  attachment 
which  they  conceived  for  their  legitimate  sove¬ 
reign;  during  the  course  of  six  years,  these  no¬ 
ble-minded  exiles  encountered  a  series  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  privations,  which  were  only  exceeded 
by  the  dignity  with  which  they  were  endured. 
On  two  occasions  alone  are  they  said  to  have 
disobeyed  orders.  The  first  time  was  at  the 
siege  of  Roses,  where  their  ranks  had  become 
so  thinned  by  disease,  that,  with  a  view  to  tlieir 
recovery,  they  w’ere  ordered  to  quit  the  camp. 
Distressed,  however  as  was  their  condition,  the 
order  was  deeply  resented  as  an  aflront  and,  till 
they  had  despatched  a  remonstrance  to  Marshal 
Noailles,  they  positively  refused  to  retire.  The 
second  occasion  of  their  breaking  orders  was  in 
making  a  lodgment  in  an  island  on  the  Rhine. 
The  French,  believing  the  river  to  be  impassa¬ 
ble  on  foot,  had  ordered  a  number  of  boats  for 
the  service :  previously,  however,  to  their  arri¬ 
val,  the  gallant  exiles,  tying  their  clothes  and 
accoutrements  to  their  shoulders,  and  placing 
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their  strongest  men  where  the  current  was  most 
impetuous,  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  in  the  sight 
oi  both  armies  drove  ten  times  their  number 
from  the  island.  The  French  were  unable  to 
conceal  their  admiration,  and  were  loud  in  their 
applause:  ^  Le  gentilhomme,^^  they  exclaimed, 
est  toiijours  gentilhomme."  “A  gentleman,  in 
every  situation,  is  still  a  gentleman.”  JSo  highly, 
indeed,  did  the  French  appreciate  this  gallant 
service,  that  they  conferred  on  the  island  the  title 
of  L’Isle  d’Ecosse,  a  name  which  it  retains  to 
the  present  day. 

The  remaining  particulars  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Scottish  brigade  may  be  related  in  a  few 
words.  Neglected  by  the  French  Government, 
and  with  few  of  their  wants  attended  to,  they 
were  ordered  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  Al¬ 
sace.  During  this  long  march,  their  clothes  are 
said  to  have  fallen  from  them  in  tatters;  and 
they  were  frequently  in  want  of  food,  and  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  To  add  to  their 
distressing  condition,  the  face  of  the  countrj', 
after  they  passed  Lyons,  was  covered  with  snow ; 
and  yet,  amidst  all  these  miseries  and  privations, 
not  a  single  complaint  appears  to  have  passed 
their  lips,  and  the  cry  of  “  Long  live  King  James,” 
was  sufficient  to  enliven  them  even  in  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  their  misfortunes.  At  the  close  of  the  war. 
they  were  disbanded  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  their  own  home,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  provision  being  made  for  them. 
At  this  period,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  war,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  sixteen, 
and  of  these  only  four  made  their  way  to  Scot¬ 
land. 

The  length  of  this  quotation  will  confine 
us  to  short  miscellaneous  passages  for  the 
rest  of  the  extracts. 

FINIS  CORONAT  OPUS. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  during  the  last  months  of 
his  life,  was  afflicted  with  a  diarrhoea,  which  en¬ 
tirely  baffled  the  art  of  his  physicians,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  ‘‘He  was  afflicted,”  says  Dr.  Matty, 
“  with  no  other  illness,  and  remained  to  the  last 
free  from  all  manner  of  pain,  enjoying  his  sur- 
rising  memory  and  presence  of  mind  to  his  latest 
reath  ;  perfectly  composed  and  resigned  to  part 
with ’his  life,  and  only  regretting  that  death  was 
so  tardy  to  meet  him.  About  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  he  expired,  his  valet  opened  the  curiains  of 
his  bed,  and  announced  a  visit  from  Mr.  Dayrol- 
les.  Though  he  had  hardly  strength  to  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  his  words,  he  muttered  faintly,  “  Give 
Dayrolles  a  chair.”  Thus  his  last  words  were 
those  of  politeness.  It  w'as  observed  by  his 
physician.  Dr.  VVarren,  who  was  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  time,  “  Lord  Chesterfield’s  good 
breeding  only  quitted  him  with  his  life.” 

CICF.RO  MIDDLETON  ON  THE  ARTICLES. 

His  “  Discourse  on  the  Miraculous  Powers” 
supposed  to  have  been  vested  in  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  led  the  world  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  free-thinker ;  and  his  letters  to  Lord  Her- 
vey  have  since  substantiated  the  fact  As  a  di¬ 
vine,  a  moralist,  and  a  philosopher,  he  should 


have  taken  especial  care  to  maintain  his  private 
character  in  good  repute :  and  yet  the  same  man 
who  professed  that  Providence  had  placed  him 
beyond  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  philosophi¬ 
cal  freedom  to  the  servilities  of  dependence,”  is 
known,  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  to  have 
subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  living  of  Hascombe. 
“  Though  there  are  many  things  in  the  Church,” 
he  says,  “which  1  wholly  dislike,  yet,  while  I  am 
content  to  acquiesce  in  the  ill,  I  should  be  glad 
to  taste  a  little  of  the  good.” 

THE  SEYMOUR  FAMILY. 

Several  influential  gentlemen,  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  shortly  afterwards 
followed  his  example  [in  waiting  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange] ;  and  among  these  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  Ibr- 
merly  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who,  singularly  enough,  had  long  been  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  most  bigoted  advocacy  of  Tory 
principles.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  earliest  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  Prince,  “  I  believe,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward,”  said  the  latter,  ‘‘  that  you  are  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset’s  family?” — “No,  Sir,”  Avas  the  re¬ 
ply,  “  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  mine.” 

A  ROYAL  REPARTEE. 


ECCENTRICITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  Lord  Peterborough  and  Charles 
the  Third,  certain  it  is  that  the  former  was  re¬ 
called  from  the  scene  of  his  glory  in  consequence 
of  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Spanish  Monarch.  The.se  charges  were  after¬ 
wards  investigated  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  when 
not  only  w’ere  they  declared  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
founded,  but  the  House  voted  that,  “during  tlie 
time  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
he  performed  many  great  and  eminent  services, 
for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  their  House.” 
The  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  him  in  a  most 
flattering  speech,  in  which  his  “  wonderful  and 
amazing  success,”  “his  personal  bravery  and 
conduct,”  and  his  “  wase  counsels,”  are  dwelt  up¬ 
on  in  the  most  glow’ing  language.  “  My  Lords,” 
said  Lord  Peterborough,  in  reply,  “  for  the  great 
honor  and  favor  1  have  received  from  your 
Lordships,  I  return  my  most  humble  thanks, 
with  a  heart  full  of  the  truest  respect  and  grati¬ 
tude.  No  service  can  deserve  such  a  rew’ard. 
It  is  more  than  a  sufficient  recompense  for  my 
past  hardships,  and  to  wffiich  nothing  can  give  an 
addition.  I  shall  endeavor  in  all  my  future  ac- 


To  the  vulgar  the  manners  of  William  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  times  more  gracious  than  to 
those  of  higher  rank.  Some  years  afterwmrds, 
he  was  passing  through  a  village  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Windsor,  when  a  woman,  determined 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  king,  thrust  herself  close  to 
the  window’s  of  the  royal  carriage.  Having 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  she  exclaimed,  somewhat 
contemptuously,  though  perhaps  not  w’ith  the 
intention  of  being  overheard — “  Is  that  the 
King?  w’hy  my  husband  is  a  handsomer  man 
than  he.”  William  stooped  tow’ards  her,  and 
said,  very  seriously,  “  Good  woman,  don’t  speak 
so  loud ;  consider  I’m  a  widower.” 
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tions  not  to  appear  unworthy  of  the  unmerited 
favor  I  have  this  day  received  from  this  great 
assembly.”  According  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 
immediately  after  quitting  this  splendid  scene  he 
ordered  his  coach  to  stop  at  a  poulterer’s  shop, 
where  he  alighted  and  purchased  a  fowl  for  his 
dinner.  (It  was  his  practice  to  bargain  for  his 
dinner,  and  carry  it  home  himself.] 

Cumberland’s  gaming. 

The  Duke,  even  in  his  boyhood,  is  said  to  have 
affected  a  gravity  of  demeanor,  and  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  a  solemn  assumption  of  philo¬ 
sophical  superiority,  such  as  not  unfrequently 
covers  a  really  weak  mind,  and  which  was 
borne  out  by  no  particular  acts  of  wisdom  in  his 
subsequent  career.  As  a  youth  he  affected  to 
conceive  the  same  paramount  interest  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Parliament,  or  the  council-chamber,  that 
he  took  in  the  evolutions  of  an  army  or  the  trap- 
pinffs  of  a  regiment  of  horse.  Like  his  brotlier 
Frederick,  he  was  fond  of  women,  and  also  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  pleasures  of  the  gaming-table  and 
the  race-course.  Unlike  his  brother,  however, 
he  possessed  a  strength  of  mind  which  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  temptation  of  play,  as  soon  as 

f  rudence  warned  him  against  further  indulgence, 
t  was  much  to  his  credit,  that  having  on  one 
occasion  lost  his  pocket-book  on  the  race-course 
at  Newmarket,  he  declined  making  any  bets, 
alleging  that  his  losses  were  already  sufficient  for 
one  day.  When  the  races  were  over,  the  pock¬ 
et-book  was  brought  to  him  by  a  half-pay  officer, 
by  whom  it  had  accidentally  been  picked  up.  The 
Duke  generously  insisted  on  the  officer  keeping 
it.  “1  am  only  glad,”  he  said,  “  that  it  has  fallen 
into  such  good  hands ;  for  if  I  had  not  lost  it  as 
I  did,  its  contents  would  by  this  time  have  been 
scattered  among  tlie  blacklegs  of  Newmarket.”  j 

THE  DYING  POLITICIAN. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is 
said  to  have  found  great  difficulty  in  evading  tlie 
importunities  of  his  father,  who  w’as  desirous  that 
he  should  unite  himself  to  a  Princess  of  Denmark. 
The  king  had  actually  caused  a  negotiation  to 
be  entered  into  with  the  Danish  Court ;  and  in 
this  dilemma,  the  Duke  sent  to  ask  the  advice  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  scarcely  forty-eight  hours, 
if  may  be  remarked,  before  the  death  of  that  min¬ 
ister.  Sir  Robert  recommended  that  the  Duke 
should  demand  a  large  marriage  settlement. 
The  advice  was  followed,  and  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  heard  nothing  more  of  the  match. 


Illuminated  Vellum. — A  beautifully  illumi¬ 
nated  vellum  of  the  15th  century,  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  from  the  muniment  room 
of  Sir  T.  Hore,  w’as  exhibited  before  the  society 
of  Antiquarians.  It  relates  to  West  Deerham 
in  Norfolk,  and  appears  to  be  what  is  termed  a 
circular  for  procuring  the  prayers  of  various 
monastic  establishments;  this  specimen  bears 
record  of  having  been  sent  to  Twynam  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  to  Kirksdale  in  Yorkshire.  Lord  A. 
Conyham  exhibited  a  gold  collar  or  gorget, 
some  torques,  rings.  &c.,  also  in  goldf  recently 
found  in  Ireland.— Gazette, 


AND  CONDITION  OF  EGYPT.  [MarcH, 

YATES'S  MODERN  HISTORY  AND  CONDI- 
TJON  OF  EGYPT. 

From  the  Spectator. 

From  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Yates  appears 
to  have  found  himself  at  Malta  about  1830, 
bent  upon  a  pilgrimageto  Egypt  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  to  examine  the  condition  and  diseases 
of  those  countries.  According  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  rather  ample  statement  of  the  matter, 
his  intention  caused  a  greater  sensation  at 
Malta,  through  the  dread  of  the  plague,  than 
we  should  have  thought  possible  within 
these  twenty  years.  The  plan,  becoming 
the  town-talk  of  Valetta,  came  to  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  American  Consul  at 
Lyons,  then  on  a  trip  ad  libitum  either  given 
or  taken.  This  gentleman  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  Dr.  Yates  ;  the  two  sailed  for  Alex¬ 
andria,  travelled  to  Cairo  by  the  now  aban¬ 
doned  route  of  Rosetta,  and,  after  seeing  the 
usual  curiosities  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity, 
ascended  the  Nile  to  the  second  cataract, 
and  then  came  back  again. 

The  narrative  of  all  this,  told  w’ith  elabo¬ 
rate  minuteness,  and  interspersed  with  re¬ 
flections  and  quotations,  to  show  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  reading,  as  wellaswdth  some  apt  illus¬ 
trations  of  Scripture  from  still  existing  cus¬ 
toms,  occupies  a  good  portion  of  the  two 
large  volumes.  The  remainder  of  the  text 
is  occupied  by  some  account  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  capabilities  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  Dr. 
Yates  had  means  to  observe  it,  and  ability 
to  apprehend  it;  a  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  with  the  doctor’s  opinion  of 
his  character  and  government,  brought  down 
to  the  present  time  by  means  of  private  and 
public  information,  and  a  few  scattered  med¬ 
ical  remarks,  and  such  observations  upon  the 
people  as.his  profession  enabled  him  to  make. 
A  bulky  appendix  of  documents,  rarely  of 
much  importance,  is  affixed  to  each  volume. 

Had  the  narrative  been  freely  condensed, 
and  such  portions  of  the  general  remarks 
as  were  derived  from  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ence,  been  published  at  the  time  the  tour 
was  made,  the  work  might  have  passed  as  a 
fresh  and  readable  book  of  travels,  although 
not  telling  much  that  was  really  new.  Ap¬ 
pearing  when  the  facilities  of  steam  have 
made  the  route  a  part  of  the  grand  tour — 
when  guide-books,  not  to  speak  of  travels, 
have  been  published  about  Egypt,  and 
steam-companies  advertise  the  Nile  as  part 
of  a  pleasant  trip — the  value  it  might  once 
have  had,  is  considerably  diminished,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  author’s  historical  and  political 
disquisitions  have  no  novelty  of  view  or 
force  of  style  to  render  them  actractive.  Mr. 
St.  John,  and  later  w  riters,  have  questioned 
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the  policy  of  the  Pasha,  and  denounced  the 
tyranny  which  has  accompanied  its  progress. 
The  striking  incidents  in  Mohammed’s  early 
career  have  been  often  told,  and  with  great¬ 
er  effect  than  by  Dr.  Yates  ;  whilst  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Syrian  war  is  curt  and  jejune, 
telling  nothing  but  what  every  body  knew, 
and  not  always  that  correctly.  One  striking 
point  of  the  affair  was  the  conclusion.  The 
unauthorized  convention  of  Napier — its  re¬ 
jection  by  the  Syrian  officers  and  Byzantine 
intriguers — the  eager  clutching  at  it  by  the 
Four  Powers,  frightened  at  an  European 
war — and  the  return  of  the  lucky  old  Com¬ 
modore  to  ratify  his  rejected  convention, 
are  quite  a  diplomatic  denouement :  but  if 
Dr.  Yates  knows  all  these,  he  does  not  tell 
them.  In  his  narrative  it  looks  a  regular 

^  w 

jog-trot  sort  of  thing. 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  matter  of  the 
book.  Its  literary  defect  is  diffuseness.  The 
author  rarely  leaves  any  thing  in  full  bloom, 
but  is  not  satisfied  without  running  it  to 
seed  ;  a  failing  that  often  mars  the  effect  of 
descriptions  that  have  intrinsic  interest,  be¬ 
sides  introducing  much  encumbering  or 
needless  writing. 

Of  medical  remarks  Dr.  Yates  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  sparing,  seeming  to  think  them  too 
professional ;  but  the  few  he  introduces  are 
good  and  brief,  for,  understanding  his  sub¬ 
ject,  he  can  see  the  essential  points.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of 

ORIENTAL  BARBER-SURGEONS. 

Barbers  in  the  East,  as  in  Europe  in  the  olden 
time,  generally  understand  the  arts  of  cupping, 
bleeding,  and  tooth-drawing ;  some  of  them  pre¬ 
tend  to  set  bones,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently 
applied  to  for  “  nostrums  they  are  also  expect¬ 
ed  to  dress  wounds  and  extract  balls.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  cupping  is  very  simple  ;  rude,  hut  effica¬ 
cious.  They  first  apply  a  buffalo’s  horn  to  the 
skin  by  its  broad  end  ;  the  narrow  end  remaining 
open,  the  air  is  sucked  out  by  the  mouth.  Atmos- 
heric  pressure  causes  the  skin  to  rise ;  the  lips 
eing  withdrawn,  the  horn  is  removed,  and  the 
parts  beneath  are  scarified  by  means  of  a  razor ; 
the  horn  is  instantly  applietf,  and  a  second  va¬ 
cuum  being  created  by  aid  of  the  lips,  the  bloo  1 
flows.  Cupping,  and  counter  irritation,  especial¬ 
ly  by  the  moxa,”  or  the  actual  cautery,  are 
had  recourse  to  by  these  people  on  almost  every 
occasion  ;  and  they  offen  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
In  Persia  and  China,  blood-letting  is  highly  ob¬ 
jected  to,  especially  among  the  great,  chiefly  on 
superstitious  grounds  ;  and  the  same  prejudice  is  , 
believed  to  have  facilitated,  if  it  did  not  cause  the 
death  of  the  late  Princess  Mirhmali,  a  daughter 
of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Sayeed  Pascha,  who  held  the  office  of  Seraskier, 
ana  so  great  a  favorite,  that  when  she  died,  a  roy¬ 
al  firman  was  issued,  interdicting  all  singing  and 
music,  and  every  other  demonstration  of  joy,  for 
several  days  to  come.  It  seems  that  the  princess 
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was  delivered  of  a  still-born  infant ;  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation  arising  after  a  lapse  of  three 
days,  the  physician  advised  that  she  should  be 
bled.  The  proposal  being,  however,  so  novel, 
and  so  much  at  variance  with  established  usage, 
(for  it  is  thought  presumption  to  spill  the  blood  of 
a  princess.)  the  wishes  of  tlie  H’akkim  were  re¬ 
sisted  to  the  last,  and  the  royal  patient  sunk  into 
the  grave,  another  victim  to  the  hydra  of  super¬ 
stition. 

EGYPTIAN  DDNKEY-BOYS. 

There  is  not  a  more  useful  set  of  people  in  the 
country,  especially  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
Whatever  we  do,  wherever  we  go,  they  are  in  re¬ 
quest  ;  we  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  them. 
They  are  sure  to  find  out  the  residence  of  a 
Frank,  and  as  sure  to  be  at  hand  when  needed. 
They  wmteh  his  motions,  and,  like  the  secret  po¬ 
lice  of  Austria,  can  generally  tell  where  he  is  to 
be  found,  which  are  his  favorite  haunts  and  at 
what  hour  he  reached  his  home  the  previous 
night  They  are  to  be  seen  lurking  about  the 
corners  of  the  streets  in  parties,  with  their  rag¬ 
ged,  jaded,  scraggy-looking  animals,  waiting  for 
a  job.  They  are  themselves  as  ragged,  wTetch- 
ed,  and  emaciated ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  how 
they  are  able  to  support  the  fatigue  which  they 
are  destined  to  go  through.  They  live  but  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  are  at  the  call  of  every  one,  whether 
Infidel,  Turk,  or  Jew.  They  are  constantly  on  the 
alert ;  watch  the  looks  of  every  passer  hy  ;  and 
at  the  smallest  indication  of  assent,  drag  their 
meagre-looking  beasts  to  the  spot,  vociferating 
all  the  way,  abusing  each  other,  scrambling  to  ar¬ 
rive  first,  and  sounding  the  praise  of  these  most 
unfortunate  of  all  the  brute  creation — animals 
which,  to  judge  by  appearances,  would  hardly 
have  strength  to  transport  themselves  into  the 
adjoining  street,  and  therefore  little  calculated  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  full-growm  Turk,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  a  saddle  and  trappings  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  neither 
man  nor  beast  has  more  rest  or  more  to  eat  than 
he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Some  bread,  a  few 
dates,  a  piece  of  gourd  or  melon,  some  “  youart,” 
(curd,)  and  a  little  rice  occasionally,  constitute 
the  food  of  the  one,  and  a  bundle  of  chopped 
straw  and  a  few  beans  the  support  of  the  other. 
Both  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  miserable  shed 
surrounded  by  filth  and  rubbish.  I  have  already 
described  the  manner  of  their  proceeding,  the 
hurried  uncertain  course  of  their  existence,  and 
the  singular  vivacity  with  which  they  wriggle 
their  way  along  the  crowded  streets,  threading 
the  busy  multitude,  apparently  without  fatigue  to 
either  party.  These  boys  must  run  several  miles 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  and  their  very 
looks  betray  the  nature  of  their  avocation.  The 
countenance  is  always  haggard,  pale,  and  anx¬ 
ious,  their  breathing  hurried,  their  whole  visage 
and  demeanor  sharp  and  restless.  As  we  might 
expect,  they  shorten  their  days,  and  very  many 
of  them  die  of  diseased  heart.  They  aie  not  pre¬ 
disposed  to  consumption,  for  this  is  a  disease  that 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt ;  nor  is  asthma 
so  frequent  in  its  occurrence  as  we  might  ima¬ 
gine  d  priori  that  it  would  be  :  still  it  occurs,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  brought  on  in  these  youths  by 
violent  exercise,  and  frequent  exposure  to  the 
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heavy  dews  of  the  night  But  “use  is  second 
nature,”  and  if  they  lived  better,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  only  be  unable  to  perform  their  work, 
but  they  would  he  rendered  more  susceptible  of 
disease.  They  are  generally  satisfied  with  three 
or  four  piastres  a  day,  and  think  themselves  well 
paid.  Many  do  not  give  them  half  that  sum,  and 
others  take  their  donkies  by  force,  especially  the 
soldiers  and  “jacks  in  office,”  and  give  them  no¬ 
thing,  except,  perhaps,  a  severe  beating.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  prefer  the  service  of  a 
Frank,  and  particularly  of  an  Englishman,  who 
still  preserves  his  character  for  liberality  even 
in  Egypt. 

'the  beard  in  the  east. 

Poor  Burckhardt,  who  was ’better  known  in 
Egypt  as  “  Sheikh  Ibrahim,”  found  his  beard  a 
great  protection  to  him ;  and  those  who  have  read 
his  travels  will  remember,  that  on  one  occasion, 
a  certain  chief,  doubting  that  he  was  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  insulted  him  by  pulling  his  beard,  which 
was  instantly  resented  by  a  blow:  no  further 
doubts  were  then  entertained.  To  stroke  the 
beard,  or  gently  touch  the  end  of  it,  is  regarded 
as  a  compliment;  and  it  is  a  common  practice, 
among  the  Arabs,  thus  to  lay  hold  of  it,  admire, 
and  smooth  down  the  beard,  when  endeavoring 
to  coax  and  flatter,  or  make  a  bargain.  It  throws 
a  man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  his  heart.  An 
Arab  w'ould  almost  as  soon  oe  deprived  of  a  limb 
as  shorn  of  his  beard ;  for  independently  of  the 
disgrace  w’hich  the  sons  of  I  slam  attach  to  such 
an  operation,  he  feels  that  he  is  severed  from  an 
object  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  affection.  It  is  his  constant  friend  and  com- 
panion,  let  his  circumstances  alter  as  they  may. 
He  confers  with  it  in  difficulties  and  doubt;  he 
imparts  to  it  all  his  secrets ;  it  affords  him  diver¬ 
sion  in  solitude  ;  and  In  the  hour  of  adversity  and 
trial  it  becomes  his  solace  and  resource.  M’hen 
thoughtful,  he  grasps  it ;  when  pleased,  he  strokes 
it ;  when  vexed  and  excited,  he  pulls  it.  It  is  held 
sacred  by  every  class,  and  it  is  referred  to  as  a  to¬ 
ken  of  fidelity  and  honor.  To  swear  by  the  beard, 
tlie  beard  of  one’s  father,  and  the  beard  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  is  at  all  times  sufficiently  binding :  and  he 
who  possesses  a  fine  beard  is  invariably  a  person 
of  commanding  exterior,  and  an  object  of  res- , 
pect,  for  he  cannot  be  very  young,  and  he  is  there¬ 
fore  supposed  to  have  some  wisdom,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  experience  in  human  affairs. 

In  most  parts  of  the  East,  those  men  who  are 
by  nature  beardless,  are  considered  insignificant ; 
and  in  Persia,  where  this  graceful  appendage  is 
so  highly  esteemed,  they  become  objects  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  are  quaintly  denominated  “Eirish,” 
“  No  beards.”  It  may  well  be  supposed,  then, 
that  any  slight  offered  to  the  beard  in  such  coun¬ 
tries,  is  an  unpardonable  offence ;  and  various 
epithets  are  applied  by  individuals  in  token  of 
llieir  contempt  or  regard  according  as  the  case 
may  be.  Thus,  to  “laugh  at  his  beard,”  and  to 
“  make  play  with  another  man’s  beard,”  signify 
to  mock  or  cajole,  and  arc  a  direct  insult  to 
manhood. 

SCRIPTURAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Desert  commonly  clothe 
themselves  also  in  manufactures  of  camel’s  hair ; 
and  the  article  most  prized  by  tliem  is  the  “haik,” 
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or  cloak  of  that  material.  It  is  either  black  or 
white,  tvilh  or  without  broad  stripes  ;  it  consists 
of  a  square  piece,  with  holes  for  the  arms,  and 
has  no  seam.  The  Druses  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
people  of  Mesopotamia,  not  only  wear  a  coat 
which  is  “without  seam,”  but  “ol’many  colors,” 
having  variegated  stripes  proceeding  to  a  point 
downwards  from  the  shoulders,  like  a  reversed 
pyramid.  This  is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription  as  that  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  his  favo¬ 
rite  child.  We  are  informed  that  our  Saviour 
also  wore  “  a  coat  without  seam,  woven  from  the 
top  throughout ;”  and  that,  in  the  wilderness,  St. 
John  “had  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.”  The  “  sackcloth” 
of  the  Scriptures  was  a  similar  manufacture,  but 
of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  kind,  like  that  which 
is  worn  by  dervishes  and  reputed  saints.  It  is 
still  used  for  sacks  and  tent-covers.  We  can  ea¬ 
sily  understand  the  necessity  of  a  girdle  ;  no  per¬ 
sons  with  loose  flowing  robes  can  engage  in  ac¬ 
tive  occupations  without  first  “  girding  up  the 
loins” — that  is,  taking  up  a  portion  of  their  dress 
out  of  their  way.  Some  lay  aside  their  outer 
garment  for  the  time  ;  others  preprre  to  put  forth 
their  strength  by  fastening  a  belt  or  girdle  round 
the  waist,  and  by  laying  bare  the  arms  to  the 
shoulders.  Thus  Elijah  “  girded  up  his  loins,  and 
ran  before  Ahab  to  Jezreel ;”  and  the  sacred  wri¬ 
tings  abound  in  passages  which,  like  this,  illus¬ 
trate  the  habits  of  those  who  wear  the  Oriental 
costume. 


AMOR  PATRliE— BY  AN  EMIGRANT. 

From  Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Land  of  our  Fathers  !  when  afar  from  thee 
We  think  of  all  that  we  have  left  behind  ; 

The  cottage  in  the  glen,  the  moss-grown  tree, 

Its  dark  boughs  waving  in  the  summer  wind  ; 

The  wimpling  stream  that  softly  rolls  along, 
Meandering  down  the  rugged  mountain’s  side  ; 
The  briery  bush  ;  the  blackbird’s  well-known  song, 
Pouring  its  rapture  in  a  trilling  tide  ; 

The  eagle,  wheeling  high  in  circle  wide  ; 

The  red-deer,  bounding  in  the  glades  below  ; 
The  salmon,  leaping  in  the  silvery  tide  ; 

The  humming  bee  ;  the  cattle’s  well-known  low  ; 

The  time-worn  tower,  whose  venerable  form 
In  stilly  grandeur  breaks  upon  the  view’, — 

Its  gray  head  towering  o’er  the  howling  storm, — 

Is  it  not  fixed  in  Memory’s  tablets  too  ? 

Borne  on  the  wind,  the  well-known  Sabbath  bell 
Chimes  its  soft  music  to  our  straining  ear, 
Entrancing  all  our  senses  like  a  spell  : 

Ah  !  sad  illusion,  never  more  to  hear. 

How  vivid  in  our  mind  the  eventful  day 
Which  saw  us  sailing  from  our  native  land. 

The  lessening  hills  in  distance  rising  gray, 

We  gazed  thereon — a  melancholy  band. 

But  though  far  distant  from  our  native  shore, 

Old  Scotland  ne’er  shall  hang  her  head  in  shame; 
For  we,  though  severed  by  Atlantic’s  roar. 

Will  aye  uphold  our  country’s  well-won  fame. 
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From  Tdit’s  E  linbargh  Magazine. 

Several  months  have  elapsed  since  we 
have  offered  the  few  remarks  which  we 
have  lonpr  been  in  the  habit  of  making  on 
public  affairs.  There  was  indeed  much  to 
think  about,  much  to  grieve  over,  but  little 
to  talk  about,  while  waiting  for  the  results 
of  the  new  Tariffand  the  new  Sliding  Scale, 
— seeing  distress  spreading  on  every  hand, 
and  lamentable  divisions  vnong  those  whose 
union  was  the  surest  foundation  of  the  hope 
of  better  times.  To  have  given  expression 
to  discontent  and  complaint  had  at  best  been 
idle  :  those  from  whom  we  had  hoped  better 
things  than  riot  and  outrage,  of  which  they 
must  always  be  themselves  the  surest  vic¬ 
tims,  had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  which  they  had  vio- 
lated,  and  were  more  the  subjects  of  com¬ 
miseration  than  rebuke  ;  and  in  the  present 
awful  state  of  the  country,  we  hold  merely  I 
factious  party  recrimination  as  worse  than  | 
idle — as  morally  reprehensible.  Party 
nick-names,  and  party  tactics  we  have  long 
since  left  to  party  jobbers;  and  having 
thrown  all  the  badges  overboard,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  fish  them  up  again.  From  the 
first  hint  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Tariff,  small  as 
was  the  actual  advantage  that  could  be  an¬ 
ticipated  from  a  measure  that  was,  perhaps, 
underrated  by  one  party,  and  viewed  with  in¬ 
ordinate  alarm  by  another.  Liberals  were 
bound  to  be  in  charity  with  the  Tory  Minis¬ 
ter,  who,  with  however  timid  a  hand,  had 
fairly,  though  certainly  not  far,  opened  the 
sluices,  and  let  in  the  waters  which  are  now 
swelling  around  us.  It  is  not  less  true,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  predecessors  in  office  had 
left  but  few  of  those  grateful  reminiscences 
and  feelings  which  make  this  duty  of  charity 
difficult  to  practise  towards  their  rival.  A 
Session  of  Parliament  was  got  through  by 
Sir  Robert,  in  which,  one  way  or  another,  a 
good  deal  of  useful  business  was  accom¬ 
plished,  when  its  doings  are  compared  with 
the  latter  years  of  the  Whig  administration  ; 
but  of  which  the  weightiest  business  was 
paving  the  way  for  those  great  commercial 
and  fiscal  changes  which  are  now  inevitable. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  impute  the 
dallying  with  important  measures,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  reasonable  hopes  of 
the  Reformers,  altogether  to  Whig  hollow¬ 
ness  or  disinclination.  The  late  ministry 
w'ere  often  obstructed  by  the  contumacy  and 
factious  opposition  of  the  party  whom  their  j 
supineness  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  j 
people  had  allowed  to  rally  into  formidable 
strength ;  though  their  greatest  cause  of ! 


obstruction  lurked  within.  They  had  go^ 
all  they  wanted,  and  nothing  more  was  ne" 
cessary  save  to  keep  what  they  had  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  means  of  doing  so  they  strangely 
miscalculated, — and  so  lost  all. 

These  are  things  of  the  past ;  and  now 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  Session  of 
Parliament,  which,  whether  for  weal  or  wo, 
must  be  one  of  the  most  eventful  that  has 
yet  been  witnessed,  we  start  afresh  from  the 
point  at  which  we  left  off  when  we  last 
spoke  of  public  matters,  and  inquire  whether 
Sir  Robert  Peel  considers  the  present  dis¬ 
tress  merely  one  in  the  series  of  periods  of 
temporary  difficulty  which  arise  from  time 
to  time  in  every  great  commercial  country, 
from  ruinous  wars,  bad  seasons,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  causes,  and  are  again  surmounted  ; 
or  whether,  as  is  now  generally  held  by  re¬ 
flecting  men,  he  considers  it  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  symptom  that  has  yet  been  apparent  of 
the  decidedly  downward  tendency  of  Eng- 
,  land  in  every  one  of  her  great  interests.  The 
agriculturists  begin  at  length  to  perceive 
that  all  the  unjust  protection  that  can  be 
‘  cunningly  devised  for  them,  cannot  long  up¬ 
hold  them,  if  the  other  leading  interests  of 
the  country  suffer.  The  present  distress, 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  partaking 
of  the  general  character  of  previous  periods 
of  suffering,  is  seen  to  be  mure  broadly  bas¬ 
ed,  and  more  inveterate  in  its  nature ;  and 
the  disease  has  seized  upon  a  previously  de¬ 
bilitated  frame,  no  longer  able  to  repel  such 
attacks.  National  decay  has  been  coming 
on,  now  with  stealthy  pace,  now  with  an  ac¬ 
celerated  movement, — but  ever  gaining 
ground ;  and  the  only  possible  issue  has  been 
foreseen  and  foretold  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
exult  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  of  evil, 
but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  indications,  that 
the  warning  lessons  of  the  justice  which  is 
wisdom,  are  at  length  beginning  to  be  lis¬ 
tened  to.  Experience,  it  is  said,  teaches 
fools.  Falling  corn-markets,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  spite  of  a  lately  adopted  magical 
protecting  scale  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  en¬ 
ergetic  action  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League, 
and  the  increasing  phalanx  of  Free-traders, 
at  the  head  of  an  unemployed  and  starving 
population,  speak  in  a  tone  that  must  pene¬ 
trate  the  most  obtuse  brains.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  questions  of 
political  economy,  holds,  at  least  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  the  same  opinions  as  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.  But  there  is  no  longer  place  for  the¬ 
ories  and  abstractions.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  quickly  and  effectually;  if 
universal,  and,  it  may  be,  irreparable  ruin 
is  to  be  averted  ;  and  if  a  last  fair  chance  is 
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to  be  given  to  the  country  to  right  itself. 
The  Corn  Laws  must  go  in  the  first  place  ; 
— and  they  are  doomed,  and  ore  scarcely 
worth  longer  consideration  from  their  op¬ 
ponents  j  since  some  of  their  supporters 
have  themselves  magnanimously  spoken 
their  sentence.  They  remain  but  a  question 
of  time,  and  surely  of  very  brief  time, — as 
w'e  cannot  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
has,  on  former  occasions,  had  the  manly  hu¬ 
mility,  and  true  wisdom  and  patriotism  to 
adopt  whatever  w'as  commendable  in  the 
policy  of  his  rivals,  will  pertinaciously  cling 
to  a  measure  proved  to  be  worthless,  even 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  devised,  merely 
because  it  is  not  quite  a  year  old,  and  was  of 
his  own  contrivance.  It  has  surely  been 
tried  quite  long  enough,  the  moment  that  its 
futility  is  demonstrated.  We  W'ould  hope 
that  the  Minister  will  as  frankly  throw  his 
useless  Sliding  Scale  overboard,  as  adopt 
the  Whig  modifications  of  the  Sugar  Duties, 
and,  if  he  please,  out-bid  the  liberality  of  the 
Whigs.  His  difficulties  are  easily  foreseen ; 
and  therefore  on  these,  and  any  liberal  mea¬ 
sure,  or  measure  of  liberal  tendency  which 
he  may  propose,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  wishes  well  to  the  country,  and  hopes 
to  prosper  in  the  general  prosperity,  to  sup¬ 
port  a  Minister — Tory  though  he  be  denom¬ 
inated — w'ho  has  already  done  the  state 
some  small  service,  and  obtained  credit  for 
an  inclination  to  do  more,  if  he  is  permitted  j 
if  he  is,  in  other  words,  supported  by  the 
country  against  the  selfish  imbeciles  of  his 
owm  party.  Whatever  may  be  the  tactics, 
or,  rather,  the  tempers  of  the  wilder  portion 
of  Sir  Robert’s  friends,  the  duty  of  Reform¬ 
ers  is  clear  enough.  A  clamor  has  been 
raised  by  the  Whig  partisan  press,  because 
Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  inclined  to  delude  the 
agricultural  interest,  has,  in  fact,  deceived 
the  farmers, — though  Mr.  Estcott  and  others 
seem  to  think  this  system  of  delusion  will 
really  serve  the  agriculturists  ;  and  no  one 
doubts  that,  if  Sir  Robert  means  free  trade 
in  spirit,  w  hile  restriction  is  maintained  only 
in  w'ords,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  delusion 
which  must  promote  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  therefore  merits  a  better 
name.  M  hat  shall  be  said  of  another  kind 
of  delusion,  dexterously  practised,  for  a 
series  of  y’cars,  by  another  statesman  w’ho 
deluded  the  Reformers  into  the  expectation 
that  something  great  w’as  to  be  done,  and 
ended  by  telling  the  people,  in  plain  terms, 
that  even  “The  Bill”  was  intended  to 
strengthen  the  landed  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  Let  us  no  longer  be  duped 
by  party  names,  and  made  the  tools  of  fac¬ 
tious  interests.  Lord  John  Russell  practised 
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the  same  kind  of  tacit  delusion.  He  indubi¬ 
tably  allowed  the  Reformers  to  indulge  in 
fond  fancies  of  wffiat  the  Whig  administra¬ 
tion  was  to  do;  and,  wffien  the  time  came, 
turned  round  and  taunted  them  with  their 
credulity  : — He  never  had  meant  any  such 
thing !  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  bubble 
the  farmers  in  the  same  style,  there  is  yet 
this  great  difference  in  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
ception,  that  his  is  for  their  ultimate  salva¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  more  immediate  relief  of 
the  nation.  Let  us  only  find  that  Sir  Robert 
proves  himself  an  arch-deceiA'er  to  the  hopes 
of  selfishness  and  injustice  ;  and  long  may 
the  monopolists  be  so  deceived !  The  more 
intelligent  of  the  agricultural  party  do  not 
seem  to  fancy  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 

The  changed  tone  of  the  late  great  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings  is,  if  possible,  a  more 
heart-felt  cause  of  congratulation  than  the 
formidable  attitude,  the  elastic  energy’,  and 
rapidly’-grow’ing  strength  of  the  Anti-corn- 
law  League.*  Those  convictions  must  long 
have  been  working  in  secret  wffiich  found 
such  strong  expression  at  these  farmer  as¬ 
semblies,  where  things  have  not  been  minced 
or  said  by’^  hah’es.  The  death-w^arrant  of 
those  foolish  and  iniquitous  law's — for  they 
are  not  more  iniquitous  than  foolish — has 
been  signed  by  the  agriculturists  themselves; 
which  leaves  no  chance  for  a  rescue,  and 
little  encouragement  for  the  attempt.  There 
is  another  advantage.  Having  surrendered 

*  Among  their  other  efforts,  the  active  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  National  Anti-corn-law  League  some 
time  since  offered  prizes  for  the  three  best  Essays 
on  ‘‘Agriculture  and  the  Corn  Law.”  From  those 
offered  the  three  to  which  the  prizes  were  awarded 
have  been  published  ;  and  they  will,  we  trust,  be 
■speedily  circulated  far  and  wide,  among  the  tenant 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  whom  they  are  intended  to  enlighten.  They 
advocate  the  same  principles,  and  use  the  same 
strain  of  argument  to  which  our  readers  have  long 
been  familiar  in  our  pages,  and  especially  in  the 
Political  Register  of  Tait's  Magazine  for  the  eight  or 
nine  years  during  which  the  Political  Register  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  James  John¬ 
ston  Darling,  VV.  S  ,  with  whom  agricultural  science 
was  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  who  understood  the  sub¬ 
ject  well,  both  practically  and  theoretically.  The 
opinions  advanced  in  these  Essays,  and  those  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  avowed  at  the  agricultural  meetings, 
were  unceasingly  inculcated  by  Mr.  Darling  ;  and 
his  words  have  not  been  as  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground.  Mr.  Darling  was  from  the  outset  a  Total 
Repealer,  from  a  sincere  conviction,  common  to 
him  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  Scottish  far¬ 
mers,  that  the  deprivation  of  the  so-named  protec¬ 
tion  must  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  and  ultimately  of  the  landlords  also.  Natun 
has,  under  all  circumstances,  given  a  lavish  protec¬ 
tion  to  British  farmers  in  the  distances  from  which 
the  corn  supplies  of  the  country  must  be  drawn  ; 
and  from  the  superior  skill,  capital,  and  improved 
processes  of  husbandry  that  must  be  forced  into  play 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  enervating  protective  du¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Darling  always  expressed  the  utmost  con- 
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their  own  monopoly,  the  landed  interest  will 
show  no  mercy  to  any  other.*  Free  trade 
in  corn  is  free  trade  in  every  thing. 

The  main  foundation  of  the  hope  on  which 
we  now  rest  is,  that  the  deep-seated  evils  of 
our  condition  being  better  understood,  there 
is  more  chance  of  unanimity  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  remedy  to  be  administered. 
There  is,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no 
abatement  of  the  symptoms.  Trade  be¬ 
comes  every  day  worse  and  worse.  Whole 
communities  are  nearly  unemployed,  starv¬ 
ing,  and  despairing  ;  and  a  fearful  relaxation 
of  morals,  and  letting  go  of  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  the  humblest  life  that  is 
sustained  by  regular  industry,  must  be  the 
consequence  of  those  habits  of  idleness  and 
vagrancy  to  which  so  many  of  the  young 
and  of  the  rising  generation  are  at  present 
condemned  : — Nor  do  we  see  any  chance  of 

fidence  in  the  farmers  successfully  competing  with 
foreigners,  if  not  in  one  kind  of  produce,  then  in 
others  equally  profitable.  We  rejoice  to  find  such 
doctrines  making  rapid  way.  These  Prize  Essays 
form  a  valuable  compenuium  of  them. 

*  The  galvanic  throes  of  the  Quarterly  Review  are 
to  us  another  cheering  symptom.  The  poor  gentle¬ 
man  who  writes  about  the  League  in  that  publica¬ 
tion  is  evidently  crazed  ;  though  there  is  no  little 
malignity  in  his  madness.  Had  he  had  a  few  more 
weeks  for  consideration,  his  very  extraordinary 
demonstration  might  probably  have  been  changed 
into  a  decent  adjustment  of  the  mantle  preparatory 
to  the  inevitable  fall.  The  desperate  and  curious 
piece  of  rigmarole  to  which  we  allude  is  of  great 
length.  It  revives  the  stale  and  self-refuting  calum¬ 
ny  of  the  manufacturers  having  incited  the  formida¬ 
ble  outrages  of  last  autumn.  It  deals  hugely  in 
CAPITAL  and  Italic  letters,  a  mode  of  printing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  Quarterly^  (page  79,)  ‘‘which 
may  be  defined  as  designating  what  especially  de¬ 
mands  skipping.”  There  is.  consequently,  a  great 
deal  of  that  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  article  tliat 
“  especially  demands  skipping.”  Its  sting  lies  main¬ 
ly  in  its  tail,  though  its  spines  bristle  all  over.  It 
would  put  down  the  League  with  the  strong  hand, 
as  “  Jacobinical — raising-money,  organized  eirn\  affi¬ 
liated  and  finally  endangering  “  the  safety  of 
THE  STATE.”  Tlius  thirty  years  ago,  or  less,  the 
same  parties — probably  the  same  individual  writer 
for  one — would  have  put  down  the  Anti-slavery 
Society,  which  also  raised  money,  was  affiliated,  and 
sent  forth  lecturers  who,  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 
were  even  more  roughly  handled  than  the  lecturers 
of  the  League  have  been.  But  the  Quarterly's 
scribe,  not  contented  with  attacking  the  members 
of  the  League,  also  denounces  the  ladies  who  have 
co-operated,  (as  English  women,  to  their  honor, 
have  often  before  done  in  works  of  charity  and 
mercy,)  as  political  agitators,  wheedling  the  work¬ 
men  by  styling  them  '^gentlemen  '  in  the  circulars 
addressed  to  them — and  who  are,  moreover,  “the 
femelles  de  ces  males''  who  head  the  League  ;  a 
mode  of  designation  sufficiently  brutal  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  idiom,  and  not  much  improved  in  the  delicate 
use  of  an  English  gentleman."  The  article,  how¬ 
ever,  places  many  pithy  quotations  from  speeches 
and  letters  before  the  Quarterly’s  readers  ;  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  do  good,  especially  when  viewed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
lowered  tone  of  the  Monopolists. 


speedy  relief.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
Tariff,  and  not  in  its  remote  though  weight¬ 
iest  results — as  the  hopeful  entering  of  the 
wedge,  in  the  process  of  overthrowing  all 
monopolies — the  Peel  code  promises  but 
slender  aid  to  the  manufacturers  when  com¬ 
pared  with  their  necessities  ;  while  another 
and  another  hostile  Tariff  bristles  up  in  the 
face  of  our  commerce ;  nor  dare  we  well 
complain  of  receiving  back  from  foreign 
nations  the  measure  we  have  meted.  The 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  however  just 
and  necessary,  cannot  at  once,  nor  yet,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  of  itself,  renovate  healthful 
production,  and  restore  the  manufacturing 
system  to  soundness  and  prosperity.  More 
is  required,  much  more — the  abrogation  of 
many  burdens,  and  the  removal  of  many 
impediments,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  left 
untouched  ;  nay,  the  total  emancipation  of 
manufacturing  industry.  And  how  is  this 

mighty  change  to  be  effected  1 - ^  a 

more  sweeping  reduction  of  duties'!  That 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  State  Reve¬ 
nue  forbid.  The  nation,  which  is  almost 
above  measure  impatient  of  the  Income-tax 
in  its  present  form,  would  absolutely  revolt 
at  the  amount  of  direct  taxation  which 
might  justify  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  relaxing 
some  of  the  duties  that  press  the  hardest 
upon  the  great  manufactures  of  the  country. 
Hostility  to  this  obnoxious  impost — the  In¬ 
come-tax,  is,  we  fear,  even  more  general 
than  hostility  to  monopolies  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  trade  ;  and  so  determined  will  the 
attack  already  begun  be,  that  unless  the 
Minister  has  some  tempting  equivalent  with 
which  he  can  bribe  the  acquiescence  of  the 
country,  his  Income-tax  must  go,  or  he 
must  go  ;  however  necessary  both  may  in 
the  meanwhile  be  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  Tariff  is  found  to  be  no  money  equi¬ 
valent  for  the  Income-tax,  though  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  might  help  to  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
mise  held  out  by  Sir  Robert  when  the  tax 
was  imposed  ;  and  nothing  can  compensate 
to  private  feeling  for  the  attendant  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  that  measure  as  it  at  present  ex¬ 
ists.  But  were  its  inquisitorial,  unequal, 
and  irritating  character  corrected,  and  some 
great  and  substantial  equivalent  offered,  in 
the  shape  of  relieving  and  stimulating  in¬ 
dustry,  with  the  farther  hope  of  gradual 
approximation  to  a  thoroughly  sound  fiscal 
system — to,  in  short,  direct  taxation — even 
the  hateful  Income-tax  might  find  and  de¬ 
serve  advocates  as  a  step  in  advance.  But 
we  are  not  so  near  the  political  millennium 
as  vve  dream  of ;  and  he  must  be  a  very  en¬ 
lightened  man,  and  a  very  good  patriot  in- 
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deed,  who  will  voluntarily  agree  to  pay  a  straw — is  an  eminent  cause  of  gratulation, 
liberal  per  centage  upon  his  income  or  his  both  from  what  it  has  given,  and  what  it 
realized  property,  merely  to  provide  such  promises ;  and  peace  preserved  with  Arne- 
a  public  revenue  as  might  justify  the  aboli-  rica  is  a  common  and  inestimable  blessing, 
tion  of  all  protecting  or  prohibitory  duties,  not  alone  to  the  two  countries  immediately 
Were  he  screwed  up  to  the  pitch  of  making  concerned,  but  to  the  whole  human  race, 
this  sacrifice, — in  the  fruits  of  which  he  The  finances  of  the  country  could  not 
would  ultimately  share  to  the  full, — he  longer  afford  expensive  wars  ;  nor  did  con- 
w'ould  be  entitled  to  look  for  a  previous  sciousness  of  their  justice  strengthen  us 
complete  revision  of  the  public  expenditure,  for  the  combat.  In  Sir.  Robert  Peel,  we 
and  to  demand  that  retrenchment  be  carried  believe,  we  shall  have  a  promoter  of  peace, 
to  the  quick  in  every  department  of  the  wherever  else  he  may  halt.  Another 
state  where  the  public  interests  warrant  re-  ground  of  gratulation  is  found  in  the  late 
trenchment.  With  our  present  complica-  indications  of  returning  good  sense  among 
ted  system  of  taxation,  and  overwhelming  those  of  the  “physical-force”  Chartists, 
necessity  for  an  immense  yearly  revenue,  w’ho,  from  ignorance,  and  the  instigation  of 
if  public  faith  is  to  be  kept,  the  change  we  foolish,  if  not  wicked  leaders,  were  incited 
have  been  contemplating  looks  Quixotical  to  violate  the  law,  and  who  thus  brought 
and  impossible  ;  as  one  which  nothing  short  down  its  vengeance  upon  themselves,  while 
of  revolution  and  a  national  bankruptcy  they  have  brought  disgrace  and  discomfi- 
could  introduce.  W^e  are  not  so  sure  of  ture  upon  an  honest  cause.  With  how 
this.  “  Impossible  is  the  adjective  of  fools.”  many  specious  arguments  has  the  conduct 
A  few'  months  back,  who  would  have  hoped  of  these  misled  men  furnished  the  opposers 
to  hear  Mr.  Estcott  and  his  brethren  exhort-  of  every  extension  of  the  franchise;  who 
ing  the  farmers  to  rely,  not  upon  “protec-  now  scornfully  inquire  if  the  plunderers 
tion,”  but,  like  other  industrious  and  inde-  and  incendiaries  of  the  late  riots,  are  the 
pendent  men,  upon  their  own  exertions  and  sort  of  men  for  whom  is  demanded,  as  of 
skill.  This  looks  almost  as  great  a  rnir.  right,  a  direct  influence  in  making  the  law  s  1 
acle  as  converting  the  whole  nation  to  the  The  insurrection, — for  that,  it  seems,  is  the 
principle  of  (/tree/ taxation  ;  a  principle  only  imposing  though  incorrect  name  given  to 
of  secondary  importance  to  that  of  univer-  the  late  riots, — has  certainly  no  necessary 
sal  direct  representation,  w'hich  must,  connection  with  the  claim  of  the  unrepre- 
among  other  reforms,  ensure  a  second  sys-  sented  for  the  Suffrage  :  but  w’hen  some  of 
tern  of  raising  the  public  revenue.  the  Chartists  even  boast  that  this  was  a 

We  do  not  wish  to  take  a  desponding  Chartist  movement,  and  not  a  strike  for 
view  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  public  af-  w’ages,  many  among  the  middle  classes, 
fairs.  The  country  has  probably  seen,  for  w’ho  w'ere  previously  favorable  to  the  es- 
the  present,  the  worst  of  its  evil  days, — if  sentials  of  the  six  points^  began  to  doubt  if 
not  yet  the  end  of  them  ;  for  now  tneir  the  claimants  yet  possess  that  commen 
complicated  causes  and  the  remedies  begin  sense  qualification  which  alone  can  make 
to  he  generally  understood;  and  though  we  the  franchise  in  their  hands  safe  to  others, 
dare  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  a  or  useful  to  themselves.  We,  who  consi- 
speedy  and  effectual  cure,  we  may  confi-  der  the  extended  suffrage  an  element  of 
dently  look  forw’ard  to  a  gradual  ameliora-  safety  to  the  body  politic,  as  w’ell  as  ibe 
tion  of  the  more  distressing  symptoms,  so  right  of  the  unrepresented,  disclaim  such 
soon  as  the  trade  in  food  is  unfettered,  apprehensions ;  without,  however,  being 
Skill,  enterprise,  capital  untold,  anxiously  able,  in  the  face  of  the  alarming  facts 
w’aiting  to  be  employed  in  setting  busy  which  countenance  contrary  opinions,  to 
hands  in  motion,  are  still  ours,  and  only  re-  persuade  our  friends  that  their  fears  are 
quire  free  channels  through  which  they  fallacious.  But  one  cause  of  unmingled 
may  flow',  to  bring  back  the  ease,  content,  satisfaction  is  the  grow  ing  good  sense,  and 
and  prosperity  which  it  is,  at  the  eleventh  frank  good  humor  displayed  of  late  by  the 
hour,  discovered  will  not  alwaj's  wait  even  farmers  and  a  few’ of  the  landed  gentlemen  ; 
upon  that  protected  class  to  which  all  the  whom  one  is  disposed  to  rejoice  over  like 

others  have  been  sacrificed. - Instead  of  the  w’onian  over  her  lost  talent ;  to  find 

indulging  in  gloom,  w  e  would  rather  dwell  which  caused  her  more  joy  than  the  posses- 
upon  the  blessings  w’hich  chequer  the  bitter  sion  of  all  the  rest  of  her  treasure.  The 
adversity  of  the  hour.  Peace  in  the  East  advocates  of  the  Total  Repeal  of  the  Taxes 
and  in  China — to  the  news  of  which  the  on  the  People’s  Food,  the  LEAGUE — now 
desponding  heart  of  the  w’eighed-down  na-  “  prosperous  gentlemen,”  we  already  had  ; 
tion  leapt,  as  a  drow  ning  man  clutches  at  a  the  Complete  Suffragists  we  had,  and  highly 
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were  both  to  be  esteemed  and  valued;  but 
here  is  a  new  and  almost  unhoped-for  ac¬ 
cession  of  potent  auxiliaries,  who  make  a 
wise  and  generous  surrender,  instead  of 
protracting  a  weak  and  exasperated  hostili¬ 
ty.  If  any  part  of  this  change  is  owing  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  delusions,  all  praise  to 
him!  He  is  gaining  to  himself  in  the  far¬ 
mers  a  phalanx  of  supporters  in  every  useful 
commercial  reform  that  he  may  project ; 
for  the  agriculturists,  if  stripped  of  their 
own  privileges,  will  have  little  indulgence 
for  the  monopolies  and  protecting  duties  of 
the  other  favored  interests. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  until  the  hour  of 
distress  is  past,  or  its  worst  ills  mitigated, 
never  at  any  former  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  country  were  consideration,  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  bountifulness  to  the  extreme  suf¬ 
ferers,  the  unemployed,  so  much  demanded 
as  they  are  now,  and  must  be  for  months  to 
come.  In  relation  to  this  we  rejoice  to 
see  that  a  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  is  at  last 
under  the  consideration  of  the  government, 
and  that  preliminary  steps  are  immediately 
to  be  taken.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  as  well  entitled  to  de¬ 
mand  the  support  of  the  Liberals  as  in  those 
commercial  reforms  which  are  expected 
from  him;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  he 
will  obtain  it  from  the  country  at  large,  if 
not  from  the  whole  landed  class  of  the 
North.  But  before  any  Poor  Law  can  come 
into  operation,  years  must  elapse,  and  the 
prevailing  misery  is  extreme  :  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  crisis  must  be  met  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly. 

Briefe  aus  Paris.  Von  Karl  Gutzkow. 

(Letters  from  Paris.  By  Charles  Gutz- 

Kow.)  Leipzig.  1842. 

We  must  have  made  some  mistake  in  our 
old  estimation  of  the  Germans,  finding  them 
as  we  do  so  much  the  reverse  of  all  previous 
conception.  The  two  qualities  which  we 
should  have  least  thought  of  attributing  to 
them,  are  certainly  vivacity  and  imperti¬ 
nence.  Yet  never  did  we  see  these  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  writings 
of  recent  German  travellers,  critics,  and 
controversial  writers.  Prince  Puckler  Mus- 
kaw  was  a  personification  of  both.  But  the 
prince,  we  learned,  was  doubly  an  exception  : 
first,  as  a  prince  and  a  scapegrace  ;  second¬ 
ly,  as  a  Prussian.  For  the  air  of  the  Spree 


was  said  to  generate  a  certain  self-conceit* 
unknown  and  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  Ger 
mans.  Nevertheless  we  find  both  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  very  satisfactory  pitch  among  the 
honest  burghers  of  Hamburg,  and  in  the 
clime  of  fat  and  cloudy  Holstein.  Of  Heine 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  air  of  Paris  had 
given  sharpness  to  his  wit,  and  half  Frenchi¬ 
fied  the  German.  But  here  is  another  Ham¬ 
burger,  Gutzkow,  a  German  all  over,  as  ut¬ 
terly  uninoculated  with  the  ideas  as  with 
the  language  of  France,  and  yet  he  is  as 
lively  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  last  century, 
petulant  as  a  child,  and  impertinent  as  Paul 
Pry ;  that  is,  if  Paul  Pry  were  to  publish 
memoirs  and  tours.  Herr  Gutzkow  enters 
every  celebrated  house  in  the  French  me¬ 
tropolis,  at  least  those  owned  by  men  emi¬ 
nent  in  either  politics  or  literature.  And  be 
sets  forth  to  the  public  the  entire  conversa¬ 
tion,  manner,  personal  appearance,  and  hab¬ 
its,  of  every  one  of  his  receivers  or  his 
hosts.  However  reprehensible  this,  we  are 
yet  perhaps  wrong  to  style  it  as  imperti¬ 
nence  in  Gutzkow,  who  with  all  his  wit  is 
simple  as  a  child,  and  tells  all  he  saw  and 
heard  as  innocently  and  naturally,  as  if  it 
was  a  thing  of  course.  And  so  perhaps  it 
was.  Parisian  eminencies  are  very  apt  to 
poser^  or  give  sittings,  to  curious  strangers, 
in  order  to  allow  the  daguerreotypist  or  the 
moral  portrait-painter  to  carry  off  what  he 
can,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Gutzkow 
seems  to  have  felt  this.  For  he  avows  that 
amidst  all  the  persons  he  saw  and  talked 
with,  he  penetrated  to  but  one  family  circle 
during  his  residence  in  Paris. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  six  weeks’  tourist,  no 
matter  what  his  sagacity  or  his  country, 
who  can  give  fitting  portraiture  of  the  men 
holding  first  rank  in  France.  It  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  have  seen  them  in  past  and  in  present, 
and  to  have  observed  them  in  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  into  which  the  fortune  of  a 
few  years  has  flung  them. 

In  order  to  depict  M.  Guizot,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  must  have  seen,  twenty,  nay  thirty 
years  ago,  the  ardent  young  constitutional¬ 
ist,  full  of  that  protestant  hatred  for  Napo¬ 
leon’s  regime,  so  universally  felt  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town  of  Nismes  ;  a  feeling  which  near¬ 
ly  caused  Napoleon  himself  to  be  stoned  at 
Orgon  on  his  journey  to  Elba.  Ten  years 
later,  the  same  person  should  have  remark¬ 
ed  Guizot  in  the  historical  professor’s  chair 
of  the  Sorbonne,  attended  not  by  a  numer¬ 
ous  but  by  a  most  attached  band  of  hearers, 
to  whom  he  expounded  the  mysteries  of 
English  history.  We  recollect  him  well. 
It  was  not  yet  the  period  of  the  historic  ma¬ 
nia,  when  Guizot  grew  more  popular.  At 
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that  time,  in  1822,  Cousin’s  vague  philoso¬ 
phy  and  Villemain’s  shallow  criticism  drew 
crowds  to  their  lectures,  muddy-thoughted 
as  were  the  one,  empty-thoughted  the  other, 
whilst  the  really  solid  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  offered  by  Guizot  was  comparatively 
neglected.  But  the  man  was  not  to  be  put 
down  cither  as  man  of  letters  or  statesman. 
He  and  his  wife  set  to  work,  each  writing  a 
score  of  books  in  a  twelvemonth  :  and  thus 
he  kept  his  name  fixed  before  the  public  eye 
for  years.  Perseverance,  and  an  impertur¬ 
bable  determination  to  occupy  first  place, 
have  been  and  are  the  first  characteristics 
of  M.  Guizot :  a  desire,  not  compounded  of 
a  wish  for  wealth  or  luxury,  or  the  adjuncts 
of  eminence  ;  but  a  love  of  eminence  for 
itself,  for  its  activity,  for  its  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  a  spirit,  purely  and  naturally 
ambitious. 

Our  first  glance  at  Guizot  was  when  in  his 
home  at  Nismes,  under  a  mother’s  brow :  a 
mother,  too,  who  had  lost  her  husband  on  a 
revolutionary  scaffold.  That  must  have 
been  a  grave,  a  solemn,  a  religious  home  ; 
whose  gayest  pastime  was  severe  study  ; 
whose  every  feeling  partook  somewhat  of 
the  depth  of  devotion. 

About  a  day’s  journey  from  Nismes,  in 
the  same  region  of  ardent  and  eloquent  spi¬ 
rits,  a  youth  ten  years  younger  than  Guizot 
was  at  school.  Even  at  that  time  the  strong¬ 
est  antaffonism,  thoujih  unknown  one  to  the 
other,  existed  between  the  feelings  of  both. 
Young  Guizot’s  ideas  weie  those  of  protes- 
tant  and  constitutional  liberalism,  such  as 
the  Feuillans  had  preached  and  fallen  with 
in  the  great  revolution.  Theirs  was  bred  in 
quite  another  school.  Like  the  majority  of 
his  college,  he  was  liberal  in  a  revolutiona¬ 
ry  and  Napoleonite  sense  ;  that  is,  more  ur¬ 
gent  on  the  transformation  of  France  from 
monarchism  and  aristocracy  to  pure  democ¬ 
racy,  than  caring  either  how  this  was  to  be 
effected,  or  what  was  to  be  the  result.  Each 
rose  with  the  tide  that  suited  him  :  Guizot 
with  that  of  1814 and  18lf),  Thiers  with  the 
swell  which  preceded  and  produced  1830. 
Guizot,  a  young  uni  versitarian,wasplaced  by 
the  Abbe  de  Montesqueoir  in  the  office  of  tl  e 
French  Chancellerit,  or  Ministry  of  Justice, 
in  which  he  must  have  seen  and  done  dirty 
work,  such  as  the  preparation  of  categories  of 
exile  and  proscription,  and  edicts  of  censor¬ 
ship.  Yet  a  liberal  might  have  thought  these 
necessary,  against  the  scum  of  imperialists 
and  jacobins  united.  Whatever  M.  Guizot 
thought,  however,  his  employers  intended 
the  despotic  reaction  not  merely  against  ul¬ 
tra-liberals,  but  against  the  whole  class  even 
of  constitutionalists.  When  Guizot  saw 
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this,  he  withdrew  from  politics — indeed  his 
protestantism  became  itself  a  bar  to  his  ad¬ 
vancement — and  took  refuge  in  his  profes¬ 
sorial  chair.  By  this  he  raised  himself  to 
an  eminence  more  certain  and  less  danger¬ 
ous  than  that  which  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  bestowed  in  those  days.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  minister  of  public  instruction  now 
stopped  his  lectures  ;  on  which  Guizot  join¬ 
ed  the  writing  of  political  pamphlets  to  the 
graver  task  of  historic  editing.  Attached 
to  the  party  of  the  Doctrinaires,  to  that  of 
Royer  Collard  and  Camille  Jordan,  Guizot 
rose  with  his  party,  and  with  it  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  power  and  place  under 
M.  de  Martignac,  when  Charles  the  Tenth 
madly  threw  himself,  in  horror  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  ministry,  into  the  arms  of  Polignac, 
and  with  Polignac  into  exile.  The  day  after 
the  revolution,  Guizot  was  minister. 

What  a  cabinet  was  that !  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  acted  with  the  other, 
and  all  most  opposed  in  habits,  temper,  and 
political  ideas.  Imagine  Count  Mole  and 
M.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  I’Eure  and  the  Due 
de  Broglie  sitting  together  in  council !  La¬ 
fitte  and  Dupont  talked  as  if  they  were  in  a 
conciliabule  of  opposition,  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  politely  told  them  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  how'  a  government  was  to  be  carried 
on.  All  w’ere  in  a  panic,  Louis  Philippe 
himself  included.  But  each  had  his  ow’u 
object  of  terror,  and  each  set  about  com¬ 
bating  his  phantom,  caring  little  for  his 
neighbors.  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot 
agreed  in  dreading  the  pow'ers  and  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe,  from  w’hom  they  expected 
an  immediate  onslaught :  but  each  prepared 
for  resistance  in  his  own  w'ay.  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  took  an  honest  and  respected  legiti¬ 
mist,  the  Due  de  Mortemart ;  bamboozled 
him  by  saying,  that  he  w’ould  merely  keep 
the  throne  w’arm  for  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  ; 
and  sent  him  to  deliver  this  message  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia  in  order  to  keep  him  quiet. 
This  tremendous  lie  had  its  effect ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  nor  the  Czar  of 
Russia  ever  forgave  Louis  Philippe.  M. 
Guizot,  on  his  part,  thought  the  best  mode 
of  resistance  w’as  to  excite  revolution.  He 
.gathered  together  the  emigrant  Spaniards, 
gave  them  money,  directions,  and  ordered 
Mina  into  Spain.  Similar  manoeuvres  w'ere 
put  in  practice  on  the  side  of  Belgium.  M. 
Guizot  during  this  was  minister  of  public 
instruction  ;  Count  Mole  was  the  foreign 
minister.  But  w'hen  Mole  saw’  that  the 
king,  and  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
and  ten  others,  w’ere  more  foreign  minister 
than  himself,  he  resigned. 
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Had  Gutzkow  visited  Paris  then,  in  1830,  j 
he  would  have  seen  her  heroes  in  new 
lights:  not  standing  in  composed  or  grace¬ 
ful  attitudes  for  his  portraiture,  but  making, 
most  of  them,  very  uncouth  struggles  for 
political  pre-eminence.  Gutzkow  might  at 
that  time,  on  any  evening  of  the  week,  have 
presented  himself  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries,  had  him¬ 
self  announced,  and  have  joined  the  royal 
and  ministerial  circle  (in  which  all  Paris 
joined)  without  difficulty  or  impediment. 
M.  Guizot  he  might  have  found  at  the  office 
of  public  instruction,  then  in  the  Rue  des 
Saints  Peres,  in  close  confabulation  with 
conspirators,  such  as  Mina  and  Toreno,  and 
as  anxious  to  revolutionize  his  neighbors, 
as  he  is  now  to  pacify  them.  Then  was  the 
Duchess  of  Broglie’s  the  great  rendezvous 
of  the  Doctrinaires.  The  Duke  himself, 
small,  orderly,  and  amiable  gentleman  as  he 
was,  was  still  excited  by  the  revolutionary 
movement.  And  no  one  w'ill  ever  forget 
the  memorable  scene,  which  occurred  some 
months  later,  in  which  the  little  duke,  ob¬ 
stinate  and  choleric,  fairly  bullied  Louis 
Philippe  into  a  recognition  of  Isabella  of 
Spain,  and  packed  off  Mignet  to  Madrid 
with  it,  as  soon  as  he  had  wrung  it  from  the 
king.  Cousin,  Remusat,  Count  St.  Aulaire, 
and  all  the  Globists,  were  the  great  men  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie’s  circle  :  Cousin,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  talker,  and  one  who,  extravagant  all 
his  life,  chose  at  that  moment  to  be  origi¬ 
nal,  by  preserving  calmness  and  common 
sense  when  every  one  else  was  getting  rid 
of  them.  But  this  was  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  revolution. 

Thiers  belonged  to  quite  another  group. 
For  many  years  the  little  man  had  been,  as 
is  said,  “pulling  his  Satanic  Majesty  by  the 
tail,”  and  clinging  to  such  poor  creatures 
as  Rtienne  and  Felix  Bodin  for  employment 
and  patronage.  His  History,  however,  and 
some  financial  pamphlets  written  for  Lafitte, 
had  raised  his  head  above  water.  And 
some  folks,  jealous  of  the  exclusive  pedan¬ 
try  of  the  Doctrinaires,  enabled  Thiers, 
with  Mignet  and  Carrel,  to  set  up  the  JVa- 
tional.  Here  was  another  scene,  wherein 
Thiers  ought  to  have  been  visited.  Fussy, 
breathless,  despotic,  no  one  could  have  had 
to  do  with  a  more  uncomfortable  editor 
than  Thiers.  As  to  Mignet,  he  made  no 
resistance,  took  the  articles  to  do  that  were 
given  him,  and  was  more  devoted  to  keep¬ 
ing  his  hair  in  curl-papers,  than  to  becom¬ 
ing  First  Consul.  Carrel  alone  bullied 
Thiers  from  time  to  time.  And  yet  three 
abler  men,  nor  more  united,  never  perhaps 
presided  over  the  editing  of  a  great  politi¬ 


cal  organ.  During  the  revolution  the  Globe 
expired  :  the  boat  of  the  Doctrinaires  could 
not  live  in  such  a  sea.  The  JS'ational  lived 
on,  and  mainly  aided  the  carrying  through 
of  the  revolution.  Thiers  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

There  w’as  at  that  time  a  man  in  much 
greater  estimation  than  either  Guizot  or 
Thiers,  although,  like  Thiers,  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
was  Odillon  Barrot.  If  Thiers  and  Guizot 
are  men  of  the  south,  small  in  stature  and  in 
form,  bright  of  eye,  mercurial  and  quick, 
Odillon  Barrot  is  a  true  son  of  the  north, 
fair,  full,  and  florid,  with  an  eye  that  might 
as  well  be  out  of  the  head  as  in  it,  for  all  the 
expression  it  gives.  His  character  suited 
his  physique,  being  slow,  pompous,  inflated, 
soft,  and  wavering,  but  honest  of  purpose, 
and  frank  in  expression.  Barrot’s  face  does 
not  belie  the  O  that  begins  his  name.  It  is 
a  potato  face,  with  far  more  of  the  Irishman 
than  the  Frenchman.  But  it  is  the  Irishman 
tamed  down  to  the  Frenchman,  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  that  mingled  imprudence 
and  humor,  which  form  the  Irish  character. 
M.  Barrot  had  another  Irish  quality,  that  of 
getting  up  a  row,  as  July  testified.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  after  the  row  had  become  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  became  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and 
he  was  quite  unskilled  in  putting  down  or 
calming  a  row.  When  Barrot  was  Prefect, 
the  Archbishop’s  palace  was  plundered,  and 
St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  the  parish  church 
of  the  Louvre,  gutted  by  the  mob.  The  new 
King  of  the  French  thought  this  to  be  too 
debonnaire  on  the  part  of  a  Prefect,  and  he 
dismissed  Monsieur  Barrot.  Thus  Barrot 
had  put  himself,  or  allowed  himself  to  be 
put,  the  day  after  the  revolution,  in  a  post 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  a  mob,  and 
in  which  he  was  at  once  called  upon  to  tol¬ 
erate  or  to  repress  its  violence  :  a  danger¬ 
ous  alternative.  Thiers  laughed  at  Barrot’s 
simplicity,  and  declaring  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  for  the  present, 
ensconced  himself  in  the  figures  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Under  Secretaryship  of  Fi¬ 
nance. 

A  better  contrast  to  Barrot  than  either 
Thiers  or  Guizot,  is  M.  Bcrryer,  an  atrabi¬ 
lious,  black-muzzled  personage,  with  a  sin¬ 
ister  likeness  to  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker  j 
but  a  gay,  jovial,  round-stomached  fellow, 
with  a  pate  as  bald  as  Barrot.  We  can  fan¬ 
cy  to  ourselves  both  of  them  singing  in  a 
monastic  choir,  with  good  bass  voices, 
both  doing  honor  to  the  vocal  and  physical 
powers  of  the  fraternity.  But  Barrot’s 
voice  is  like  the  sound  emitted  by  the  wood¬ 
en  horn  of  the  mountain  cantons,  whilst 
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Berryer’s  has  the  sharpness  and  force  ofi 
the  bugle.  Berryer  is  considered  the  most 
powerful  actor,  but  there  is  no  sincerity  in 
his  tone  as  there  is  in  Barrot’s.  Even  Ber¬ 
ryer’s  warmth  is  factitious  ;  it  is  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  the  trading  politician.  Whereas 
Barrot’s,  though  full  of  pretension,  is  ho¬ 
nest,  and  if  his  eloquence  does  not  proceed 
from  the  heart,  it  has  at  least  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  conscience. 

We  are  not  old  enough  to  recollect  Fox, 
but  Barrot,  of  all  the  French  Chamber,  ought 
most  to  resemble  him.  There  is  no  one  to 
liken  to  Pitt,  academic  and  argumentative. 
For  Guizot’s  eloquence  holds  the  medium 
of  that  spoken  from  the  Protestant  pulpit 
and  the  professor’s  chair,  full  of  solemnity 
and  of  emphasis,  but  those  of  the  preacher, 
not  the  statesman.  One  always  expects  to 
hear  him  say,  J\Ies  frhes.  Where  Guizot 
is  happiest,  is  in  reply.  For  when  he  com¬ 
mences  and  pours  forth  a  premeditated 
speech,  he  is  too  doctrinal,  too  mystic,  too 
remote  from  the  reality  of  things.  Where¬ 
as,  in  reply,  he  is  forced  to  be  personal, 
pointed,  logical ;  whilst  his  appeal  to  his 
own  good  intentions  from  the  exaggerated 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  is  in  general  at  once 
plausible  and  touching. 

As  to  Thiers,  his  eloquence  is  unlike  any 
thing  that  ever  existed,  or  was  ever  imagin¬ 
ed.  Fancy  a  bronze  statuette,  gifted  with 
the  power  of  motion  and  the  power  of 
speech.  If  cracked^  so  much  the  better: 
the  tingling  sounds  which  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  emit,  will  only  be  the  truer.  His 
features  are  as  unmoved,  as  much  bronze  as 
those  of  the  statuette.  Danton  could  make 
a  Thiers  in  three  hours — if  any  one  else 
would  but  find  the  organs,  the  senses,  and 
the  intellect.  The  first  time  this  statuette 
gets  up  to  speak,  or  to  squeak,  there  is  a 
universal  desire  to  put  him  down  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  laugh.  But  the  little  Punch  is  not  to 
be  put  down.  He  fixes  his  spectacles  (his 
eyes  not  being  visible)  upon  his  audience. 
He  addresses  them  in  a  how  d'ye  do  vein  of 
eloquence,  and  soon  captivates  their  atten¬ 
tion,  just  as  if  he  had  taken  each  person 
present  by  the  button-hole.  There  is  no 
warmth,  no  apostrophe,  no  rhetoric,  no 
figure  of  speech,  no  bathos,  no  pathos,  but 
a  wonderful  tumbling  forth  of  ideas,  as  if 
they  came  from  a  cornucopia^  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  effort,  any  aim  at  originality,  any 
desire  to  excite  surprise.  It  is  sensible  and 
cold  eloquence  of  most  unassuming  and  ir¬ 
resistible  superiority.  In  his  own  home, 
and  from  one  of  his  own  arm-chairs,  it  is  the 
same,  except  that  he  blends  the  genuine 
French  esprit  with  his  natural  quiet  oratory. 
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In  a  word,  Thiers  is  the  most  wonderful 
man  in  Europe. 

After  Thiers,  the  most  powerful  speaker 
in  the  French  Chamber  is,  in  our  opinion, 
Dupin.  He  effects  by  violence  and  energy 
what  Thiers  does  by  insinuation.  Very 
coarse,  with  the  voice,  gesture,  and  aspect 
of  a  peasant,  no  one  can  faire  vibrer  le  fibre 
national^  like  Dupin.  He  seldom  speaks ; 
never  unless  when  provoked  or  excited. 
And  he  is  never  either  provoked  or  excited 
except  by  the  absurdities  or  extravagances 
of  either  extreme.  When  the  priestly  or  the 
ultra-Tory  party  have  gone  too  far  in  se¬ 
verity  or  illegality  or  unconstitutionalism, 
and  when  the  liberal  opposition  attack  in 
vain  on  such  a  point,  Dupin  starts  up  to  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  and  gives  court  and  minis¬ 
ter  so  keen  and  ironical  a  castigation,  that 
the  tenants  of  the  ministerial  benches  shrink 
into  them.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Left  fondles  some  remarkable  absurdity, 
and  cries  at  the  top  of  its  lungs  against 
some  trifle,  which  it  represents  as  the  very 
destruction  of  all  freedom  and  of  the  French 
name,  Dupin  rises  to  chastise  his  liberal 
neighbors  (for  he  sits  near  them),  and  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  liberal  as  he  thinks  himself,  he 
has  no  idea  of  going  the  length  of  such  ab¬ 
surdity  as  that.  As  a  social  man,  Dupin 
is  delightful  amongst  his  legal  comrades  of 
the  bar,  full  of  fun,  and  of  good  sense.  He 
is  sadly  ignorant  of  the  more  solid  elements 
of  policy.  Political  economy  is  his  horror  ; 
and  capitalists,  fond  as  he  is  himself  of 
money,  are  objects  of  his  avowed  aver¬ 
sion. 

Lamartine  has  forced  himself  into  emi¬ 
nence  as  an  orator ;  we  say  forced  himself, 
for  there  was  great  reluctance  to  listen  to  a 
poet  talking  politics.  Lamartine,  however, 
had  been  a  diplomatist,  before  he  became  a 
poet,  and  his  notions  of  foreign  policy  are 
far  less  crude  than  those  of  his  colleagues 
in  general.  Lamartine  has  the  honor  of 
having  foreseen  and  foretold  the  treaty  of 
July  and  the  breach  with  England,  full  eigh¬ 
teen  months  before  they  took  place.  In  a 
memorable  speech  he  pointed  out  the  quar¬ 
rel  into  which  both  countries  were  blindly 
flinging  themselves,  and  vainly  begged  of 
his  countrymen  to  stop.  The  speech  was 
then  laughed  at  as  the  most  absurd  of 
prophecies.  He  had  afterwards  the  greater 
honor  of  standing  almost  alone  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  fortification  of  Paris. 

Mauguin  is  as  good  an  orator  as  any  man 
can  be  who  wants  common  sense,  and  ano¬ 
ther  common  quality  generally  cited  with 
it.  Tocqueville  has  utterly  failed  both  as  a 
speaker  and  politician.  Sauzet  is  whipped 
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cream.  Villemain  is  a  remarkable  and  in¬ 
deed  the  last  surviving  specimen,  of  the 
mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  last 
century.  His  French  is  classic,  his  style 
epigrammatic,  his  tone  ironical,  and  his  ar¬ 
guments  Voltairianism.  Cousin  is  an  awk¬ 
ward  schoolboy,  who  has  purloined  some 
eloquence  and  mysticism  from  German  phi¬ 
losophers.  But  we  have  already  come  to 
the  second-rate  men,  and  may  close  the 
series  of  sketches  into  w'hich  we  have  di¬ 
gressed. 

We  return  to  the  opinions  of  Gutzkow. 
What  he  says  respecting  Louis  Philippe 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

“No  correct  view  has  been  taken  of  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,”  says  Herr  Gutzkow.  He  is  depicted  as  a 
sincere  and  reserved  personage,  following  up  fixed 
aims  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  management. 
He  is  considered  as  half  Louis  the  Eleventh,  half 
Cromwell.  The  nice  balance  and  varying  fortunes 
of  political  parties  is  all  considered  the  work  of  his 
political  cleverness.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  all  this.  Louis  Philippe  is  the  most  talkative, 
unquiet,  uncertain  person  in  all  France.  The 
King  of  the  French  is  good-natured,  well-informed, 
sharp-sighted,  but  without  any  real  power  or  firm 
will.  The  ever  fermenli.ig  anxiety  of  his  heart 
vents  itself  in  words.  To  talk  is  his  first  necessity. 
France  has  been  ruled  by  such  ignorant  monarch.^, 
that  it  is  its  present  honor  to  have  for  king  a  man 
of  extensive  knowledge,  reading,  and  observation. 
Louis  Philippe  fascinates  those  presented  to  him  : 
speaks  English  to  English,  German  to  German.  No 
books,  no  names,  no  ideas,  have  escaped  his  observ¬ 
ation.  He  reads  all,  even  to  scientihe  and  statisti¬ 
cal  ones,  and  is  bettor  acquainted  with  the  rising 
talent  of  the  country  than  his  minister.  He  can 
converse  with  every  one  on  his  own  subject,  and 
talks  on  without  suffering  rejoinder  or  interruption. 
Louis  Philippe  is  not  one  of  the  Talleyrand  school, 
which  considers  speech  as  given  to  disguise 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  speech  given 
in  order  to  excite  thought.  He  thinks  aloud,  and 
lives  externally.  He  cannot  bear  to  be  alone,  but 
seeks  for  applause  and  echo.  Intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  good  nature,  and  indiscretion  are  so  mixed  up 
in  him,  that  one  does  not  know  which  predomi- 
nates.  But  far  from  being  reserved,  he  is  open  ; 
far  from  being  silent,  he  is  talkative ;  and  far  from 
being  indepenient,  he  leans  upon  every  one  for 
support.” 

In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  imper¬ 
tinence,  this  contradiction  of  every  precon¬ 
ceived  opinion  ought  to  have  been  written 
by  some  intimate  of  his  French  Majesty, 
and  not  by  a  young  foreign  traveller,  who 
spends  a  month  in  Paris,  and  never  sets  his 
foot  at  court.  Gutzkow  is,  however,  not 
all  wrong.  He  has  heard  people  talk,  who 
evidently  knew  Louis  Philippe  well.  But 
he  has  jumbled  up  and  exaggerated  their 
remarks  and  information  into  a  mass  of  in¬ 


congruities  that  no  one  could  recognise  as 
King  of  the  French.  That  personage  is 
indeed  talkative,  especially  to  those  on 
whom  he  wants  to  impress  any  idea,  and 
from  whom  he  know's  that  he  has  none  to 
get.  But  when  Gutzkow  says  that  he  is  a 
man  of  great  observation,  but  cannot  listen, 
he  talks  nonsense.  There  w  as  a  time  w  hen 
Louis  Philippe  was  all  ear,  and  no  tongue, 
and  that  was  w'hen  he  was  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans.  He  has  little  left  to  learn  now  in 
men  or  in  things,  except  what  his  secret 
spies  and  correspondence  tell  him.  And 
therefore  he  talks. 

Gutzkow  says  that  he  is  indiscreet,  that 
he  is  not  of  the  Talleyrand  school,  that  he 
betrays  his  sentiments,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
merely  evident  from  this  that  Herr  Gutz¬ 
kow'  is  an  honest  Hamburger,  w'hose  w’orld- 
ly  sagacity,  as  Ruge  says  of  him,  must 
have  been  developed  in  the  raw  cotton  of 
that  trading  city.  Louis  Philippe  indis¬ 
creet  !  Louis  Philippe  betrays  his  senti¬ 
ments!  God  help  the  simple  German!  An¬ 
other  month  spent  in  Paris  wmuld  have 
convinced  him  that  truth  and  indiscretion 
w'ere  qualities  quite  unknown  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  latitude  which  he  pretends  to  describe. 

But  still  Herr  Gutzkow  has  his  fraction 
of  truth.  Louis  Philippe  is  talkative,  and 
loves  to  dominate  with  the  tongue.  More¬ 
over  the  king  is  unquiet.  He  is  restless, 

!  aUvays  revolving  some  scheme.  And  the 
great  complaint  that  his  ministers  have  of 
him  is,  that  he  will  not  let  well  alone.  But 
his  activity  seldom  ascends  to  the  higher 
region  of  politics :  being  generally  the 
anxiety  of  a  good  father  of  a  family  to  bet¬ 
ter  his  condition,  increase  his  estate,  and 
swell  his  purse.  Heaven  help  the  Intend- 
ant  of  his  Civil  List!  none  but  a  man  so 
patient  and  devoted  as  he  that  now  holds 
it,  could  stand  the  worry  of  that  office. 
Appanage,  dotations^  forests  to  cut  or  to 
buy,  the  marriage  of  his  children — all  fam¬ 
ily  points  make  the  king  as  active  as  if  he 
had  just  made  the  family  fortune  in  trade, 
and  as  if  he  had  to  found  and  regulate  the 
future  prospects  and  honors  of  the  family 
for  centuries.  Such  is  the  restlessness  of 
the  King  of  the  French. 

Another  quality  that  Gutzkow  attributes 
to  him  is  want  of  independence,  and  a  lean¬ 
ing  on  others’  opinions.  This  is  altogether 
a  mistake.  One  characteristic  of  his  will 
suffice  to  prove  it.  And  this,  that  Louis 
Philippe  never  made  friend  or  intimate  of  a 
man  of  talent.  He  detested  Perier,  he  de¬ 
tests  De  Broglie,  Thiers,  Guizot,  every 
one  that  could  pretend  to  impose  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  him.  Ilis  favorites  are  such  men  as 
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Montalivet :  men  incapable  of  either  having 
systems  of  their  own,  or  of  even  divining 
the  king’s.  No  :  Louis  Philippe  mentally 
never  leaned  upon  any  one.  And  he  has  had 
most  able  men  as  cabinet  ministers,,as  minis¬ 
ters  of  foreign  affairs,  for  years  ,who  do  not 
yet  know  what  exactly  were  his  aims  or  his 
wishes.  So  much  for  the  indiscretion  of 
his  majesty  Louis  Philippe. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Gutzkow 
was  more  stricken  with  M.  Thiers  or 
George  Sand.  He  called  on  the  latter  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  evening,  at  her  lodgings  in 
the  Rue  Pigale,  and  was  received  in  a  little 
room  ten  feet  square,  called  the  Little 
Chapel.  The  “  nearer  the  church,”  says 
the  proverb. 

There  was  little  or  no  light ;  Madame 
Sand  and  her  daughter  in  that  light ;  and 
two  gentlemen  altogether  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  in  silence,  which  they  preserv¬ 
ed.  Madame  Sand  complained  of  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  law,  divers  people  menacing  her 
with  contrainte  par  corps.,  unless  she  wrote 
them  a  novel.  They  talked  of  the  drama. 
Gutzkow  said  they  had  as  much  dramatic 
talent  in  Germany,  but  not  such  accom¬ 
plished  specialties.  The  German  added, 
that  he  had  been  to  a  French  tragedy  once, 
but  never  should  go  again.  George  Sand 
admitted  that  French  tragedy  was  antiqua¬ 
ted,  and  all  its  present  writers,  except 
Scribe,  common-place. 

“  Here,”  says  Gutzkow,  “  she  left  her  work 
and  lit  a  cigarette,  in  which  there  was  more  pa¬ 
per  than  tobacco,  and  niore  coquetterie  than 
emancipation  of  the  female  sex.  ‘  Who  is  n)y 
translator  into  German?’  asked  she.  ‘Fan¬ 
ny  Tarnow,’  I  said.  ‘  I  suppose  she  leaves  out 
the  immoral  passages?’  said  Madame  Siind, 
with  irony.  I  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at  her 
daughter,  who  held  down  her  head.  A  pause 
ensued  of  a  second,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  that  second.’ 

So  much  for  George  Sand  and  “Young 
Germany.”  We  will  now  collect  what  he 
says  of  Thiers.  j 

“  It  suprised  me  much  to  find  that  Thiers  did 
not  owe  his  rise  either  to  fortune  or  to  his  own 
enius,  but  merely  to  his  talent  for  speaking, 
'he  external  physiognomy  of  the  chamber  evinces 
lightness  and  superficiality.  I  could  not  at  first 
believe  that  this  betokened  true  ;  but  Thiers  him¬ 
self  told  me  that  the  surest  mode  of  ruling  the 
chamber  was  to  amuse  it,  and  that  what  members 
dreaded  most  was  ennui.  This  is  the  secret  of 
Thiers’s  e]o<)uence  ;  he  amuses.  It  is  not  the  fiery 
power  of  eloquei  ce,  nor  the  genius  of  the  states¬ 
man  that  have  thrust  Thiers  up  into  his  palace  of 
the  Place  St.  Georges.  It  is  his  talent,  which  in, 
France  is  ever  more  fortunate  than  genius.  Thiers, 
receives  every  evening.  Mignet  is  always  there. 
Madame  Dosne  and  her  daughter  do  the  honors. 
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Whether  Thiers  got  from  his  historic  studies  the 
trick  of  imitating  Napoleon  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  there  is  certainly  a  resemblance  in  figure  and 
manner.  Thiers’s  is  a  Corsican  nature.  The 
form  of  the  head  and  chin  are  Napoleonite,  as  are 
the  sharp  eyes  and  thin  gray  hairs.  Small  of 
stature,  Thiers  must  look  up  to  every  one  he  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  so  he  likes  to  throw  himself  back  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  address  those  who  gather  round 
him.  He  has  no  ministerial  solemnity,  but  re¬ 
mains  natural  and  good-natured  in  manner.” 

The  argument  turned  on  languages. 
Gutzkow  mentioned  the  unfitness  of  the 
German  for  either  political  eloquence  or 
history.  “  It  w’ill  become  fit  for  both,”  said 
Thiers,  “  as  soon  as  Germany  has  free  po¬ 
litical  institutions.  Machiavel  and  De  Thou 
have  both  historical  styles,  and  would  have 
had  in  any  language,  simply  because  they 
were  statesmen.”  Gutzkow  here  instanc¬ 
ed  Justus  Moeser,  as  a  German  w  ho  had  a 
genuine  historical  style.  “  You  have  been 
but  a  short  time  in  Germany,”  said  Gutzkow 
to  Thiers.  “  I  only  wanted  to  visit  the 
celebrated  battle-fields,”  was  the  reply. 

‘*Ay,  thought  I,  it  is  these  thoughts  that  made 
you  set  Europe  in  commotion,  and  stir  up  the 
French  to  revenge  1815,  and  Moscow,  and  Leip- 
sic,  and  Waterloo.  And  1  added  aloud  to  Thiers, 

‘  What  W’e,  Germans,  could  not  do  for  ourselves — 
what  neither  our  princes  nor  our  chambers  could 
effect — that  you  have  done  for  us.  You  have 
awakened  the  Germans  to  political  unity.” 

Thiers  replied  to  Gutzkow,  that  he  res* 
pected  the  independence  of  the  Germans. 
“  Napoleon’s  wmrs  w’ere  forced  on  him  from 
within  and  from  w  ithout.  Neither  of  these 
necessities  pressed  now.  All  that  France 
w  anted  was  to  be  independent  and  influen¬ 
tial,  and  neither  Russia  nor  England  was 
prepared  to  allow'  her  the  due  quantum  of 
both.  There  w'as  the  Turkish  empire  dyeing, 
and  w’hen  it  w'ent,  France  must  have  her 
finger  in  the  pie  as  well  as  Russia  and 
England.  If  Prussia  held  to  Russia  in  that 
crisis,  and  Austria  to  England,  then  France 
was  their  enemy,  and  would  turn  the  w'orld 
upside  dow’n.”  Upon  this,  Gutzkow  says, 
he  immediately  assured  M.  Thiers, 

“  That  the  present  movement  of  the  Germans 
was  more  national  than  liberal.  We  waiit  unity, 
and  will  have  it.  We  want  not  to  quarn  l  with 
England  or  w’ith  Russia,  but  we  w’ant  to  do  without 
any  alliance.  Prussia  and  Austria  must  make 
good,  what  the  thirty  years’  war  and  the  seven 
years’  war  broke  up.  Prussia  and  Austria 
separated  in  Ratisbon,  but  must  come  together  in 
Frankfort,  l^'t  them  unite,  and  w'e  want  neither 
Russia  nor  England.  And  your  Napoleons  had 
better  don  the  civic  mantle  than  the  military 
riding-coat.  The  French  would  therjiave  neither 
need  nor  excuse  to  cry  out,  “  Let  us  set  the  world 
upside  down.” 
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Gutzkow,  however,  is  much  more'at  home 
with  poets,  critics,  and  dramatists,  than 
with  politicians.  And  he  has  sketched  his 
French  brethren  of  the  pen  with  equal 
freedom:  from  George  Sand  in  her  chapel 
twelve  feet  square,  to  Jules  Janin,  in  his 
splendid  garret  overlooking  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  making  love  to  his  wife.  The  Ger¬ 
man  has  crayoned  all.  He  is  like  the  Enfant 
Terrible  of  the  caricature :  speaking  out 
all  he  sees  and  knows  and  guesses,  with  in¬ 
fantine  malice,  and  trundling  his  hoop 
against  the  shins  of  all  his  acquaintance. 
We  are  glad  he  did  not  visit  England,  for 
this  representative  of  Young  Germany  has 
a  monstrous  love  of  sunshine  and  summer, 
of  the  gay,  the  pleasurable,  and  the  social. 
Now  in  England  an  idle  visitor  does  not 
find  these  easily  ;  and  a  few^  weeks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  is  apt  to  send  the  soli¬ 
tary  wanderer  back  w’ith  aversion  and 
disgust  to  us  insulars.  Thus  Henry  Heine, 
the  other  day,  went  to  enjoy  sea-breezes 
and  study  English  character  at  Boulogne. 
He  found  a  gay,  proud  set  of  demi-fash- 
ionables,  who  had  never  heard  of  Henry 
Heine,who  took  him  in  consequence  for  a 
common-place  personage  without  livery 
servants  and  coach  and  pair,  and  treated 
him  de  haut  en  has.  Poor  Henry  Heine  was 
so  susceptible  and  so  indignant  at  all  this, 
that  he  has  become  a  decided  foe  to  England 
and  her  inhabitants!  He  is  a  writer  for 
the  ^^ugshurg  Gazette^  and  therein  has  just 
published  the  most  violent  diatribes  against 
our  grasping,  haughty,  mercantile,  intoler¬ 
ant,  and  abominable  spirit.  In  short,  he 
joins  the  French  cry  of  Delenda  est  Carthago^ 
setting  us  down  for  Carthage.  For  these 
reasons  we  sincerely  hope,  that  Young 
Germany  may  stay  away  from  us,  till  he 
acquires  less  susceptibility,  with  more  years, 
sense,  and  discretion. 

Gutzkow  is  very  severe  upon  Rachel, 
but  seems  to  have  taken  his  opinions  res¬ 
pecting  her  solely  from  Janin.  He  bitterly 
complains  of  her  never  laughing.  No  one 
is  human  or  has  a  heart,  says  Gutzkow, 
who  does  not  laugh  or  betray  feeling  by  a 
smile.  The  tragedian  might  reply,  that 
the  parts  of  Corneille’s  and  Racine’s  hero¬ 
ines  are  no  laughing  matter.  But  the 
German  critic  calls  the  French  actress  (in 
our  opinion,  a  woman  of  decided  genius), 
stiff,  made  of  pale  bronze,  without  feminine 
softness,  passion,  or  gemuth.  He  goes  fur¬ 
ther  than  Janin  taught  him,  however.  For 
he  extends  this  sweeping  censure  to  the 
French  in  general. 

He  asks,  how  is  it,  that  there  are  so  few 
children  in  the  streets  of  Paris  1  The  po¬ 


pulation  of  French  towns,  he  says,  consists 
of  full-grown  persons,  whereas  in  Germany 
half  the  population  consists  of  children. 
The  explanation  of  this  does  not  improve 
the  French  in  the  German  estimation  ;  it 
being,  that  French,  and  especially  Parisian 
women,  universally  pack  off  their  children 
to  nurse,  and  often  to  starve  and  perish. 
This  is  the  habit,  not  merely  of  the  higher 
but  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes.  Gutz¬ 
kow  attributes  it  to  want  of  heart :  but  the 
real  cause  is,  that  French  women  take  as 
much  part  in  the  business  of  life,  especially 
of  retail  trade,  as  men ;  and  consequently 
have  not  time  to  devote  exclusively  to  a 
mother’s  task. 

But  French  character,  habits,  and  emi¬ 
nent  men  in  letters  and  politics,  form  an 
ample  field,  not  to  be  comprised  in  a  tour 
or  a  book,  nor  exhausted  in  an  article. 
Herr  Gutzkow  has  but  sketched  super¬ 
ficialities,  and  we  have  followed  his  bee¬ 
like  flutter  through  the  Parisian  world  : 
bee-like,  indeed,  for  while  he  culled  sweets, 
he  has  left  stings.  When  we  meet  with  a 
more  profound  or  more  conscientious  tour¬ 
ist,  we  shall  be  glad  ourselves  to  return 
more  seriously  to  the  subject. 


Since  this  was  written,  we  have  received, 
to  place  by  the  side  of  the  German  Gutz¬ 
kow,  another  description  of  Paris,  by  a 
combination  of  one  of  the  liveliest  pens 
and  the  best  pencil  in  it.*  And  the  best 
pencil  has  done  its  duty  w’ell.  Lami’s 
sketches  are  admirable  :  as  they  were  no 
doubt  intended,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
work.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  M. 
Janin’s  prose  :  written  in  the  character  of 
an  American  :  though  a  greater  contrast  to 
Jonathan  than  Jules  Janin  could  not  w’ell 
be  found.  We  dare  say  that  in  its  original 
French  his  descriptive  work  was  lively  and 
interesting,  and  well-written.  But  most  cer¬ 
tainly  in  its  translation  it  is  dull,  common¬ 
place,  awkward,  and  altogether  illegible. 
Nor  do  we  blame  the  translator;  for  Jules 
Janin’s  quips  and  cranks  are  completely 
untranslatable.  And  though  certainly  know¬ 
ing  Paris  intimately,  Janin  knows  no  tongue 
or  train  of  ideas  at  all  capable  of  translation 
into  sober  English.  Even  his  anecdotes 
are  stale,  his  points  flat,  and  the  moral  of 
his  tale,  if  he  has  one,  is  sure  to  evaporate 
and  disappear  before  it  has  been  told, 
j  M.  Janin  had  he.ard,  no  doubt,  of  English 
humor,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  w’rite 
humorously  for  the  British  public.  But 

*  The  American  in  Paris.  By  Jules  Janin. 
Illustrated  by  Eugene  Lam  i. London:  1843. 
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the  attempt  is  ludicrous,  not  humorous. 
Thus  he  begins  by  talking  of  that  rascal^ 
Sterne,  and  thinks  the  word  most  happily 
applied. 

In  order  not  to  seem  a  Frenchman,  Janin 
falls  to  abusing  cafe  au  lait :  maligning  one 
of  the  best  things  in  Paris,  whilst  he  falls 
on  his  knees  in  adoration  of  some  of  the 
worst.  After  puffing  the  west  hotels  and 
the  west  restaurants^  adulating  every  thing 
fine  and  courtly,  M.  Janin  visits  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  bursts  into  a  pane¬ 
gyric  of  M.  Berryer,  not  undeserved.  He 
also  dwells  on  Dupin,  by  no  means  ill  de¬ 
picting  him. 

The  account  of  Louis  Philippe  is  not 
uninteresting,  as  it  gives  plian  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances,  however  small.  It  dwells  on 
his  majesty’s  horror  of  tobaco  and  love  of 
wax-lights.  It  might  have  dwelt  on  his 
love  of  English  comforts,  and  on  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  him  and  the  old  Bourbons  on 
the  subject  of  certain  matters  of  domestic 
convenience.  Neither  Louis  XVIII.  nor  I 
Charles  X.  would  admit  any  vulgar  innova- 1 
tions  of  building  into  the  royal  palaces; 
whilst  Louis  Philippe  would  inhabit  no 
palace  on  the  old  system,  refusing  to  enter 
the  Tuileries  till  arranged  with  comforts 
and  innovations.  This  is  considered  by  the 
old  court  one  of  Louis  Philippe’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  crimes. 

Where  Jules  Janin  is  most  at  home, 
however,  is  behind  and  before  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre.  He  is  the  sublimely  imperti¬ 
nent  of  dramatic  criticism,  and  rules  over 
the  coulisses  with  a  despotism  that  makes 
even  poor  Rachel  tremble.  The  best  por¬ 
tion  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  Scribe 
the  great  comic  waiter.  This  we  shall  at 
once  transfer  to  our  page. 

^  “  Just  before  reaching  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  is 
the  Gymnase  Dramatique ;  a  delightful  little 
theatre,  which  M.  Scribe  and  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  raised  between  them.  In  this  small  enclo¬ 
sure  are  performed  comedies  which  represent 
the  slightest  accidents  of  every-day  life.  When 
M.  Scribe,  the  greatest  amuser  of  the  age,  com- 
menced  this  undertaking,  there  seemed  no  scope 
for  comedy  anywhere.  Molicre,  like  a  sovereign 
master,  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  great 
characters  ;  he  had  worked  the  whole  of  huma¬ 
nity  for  his  own  benefit ;  there  was  not  a  vice 
nor  an  absurdity  which  had  not  been  submitted 
to  the  censure  and  the  rod  of  this  illustrious  ge¬ 
nius.  After  him  others  had  arisen :  Lachaussee, 
for  example,  who  had  made  comedy  weep ; 
Beaumarchais,  who  had  taken  it  on  to  political 
ground  ;  Marivaux,  the  comic  poet  of  the  ruelles 
and  the  boudoirs :  these  passed. — Comedy  had 
become  silent,  like  all  the  rest.  Inventors  were 
contented  with  imitating  masters.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon  did  not  encourage  this  method  of 
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speaking  to  the  crowd,  and  of  saying  very  often 
by  means  of  a  representation,  severe  truths, 
which  the  audience  alone  discovers,  and  which 
escape  all  the  sagacity  of  the  censors.  Then 
came  M.  Scribe.  He  had  all  the  wit  and  inven¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  new  enterprise  ;  he  at  once 
understood  that  he  could  not  carry  his  comedy 
back  into  former  times,  and  yet  that  he  could  not 
leave  it  among  the  people.  He  therefore  chose 
an  intermediate  world,  a  neutral  ground,  the 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  and  finance ;  for,  after  all, 
every  body  stands  a  chance  of  becoming  as  rich 
as  M.  Rothschild.  The  marquis  of  ancient  date 
.and  the  grocer  of  despised  family  may  make  their 
fortunes  in  tw’enty-four  hours,  so  that  each  could 
say,  w’hile  beholding  this  new  dominion  of  co¬ 
medy,  ‘  I  shall  perhaps  enter  there  some  day !’ 
Placed  on  this  rich  territory,  of  which  he  was 
the  Christopher  Columbus,  M.  Scribe  gave  him¬ 
self  up  at  his  ease  to  this  paradox,  which  has 
suited  his  purpose  admirably.  The  simple  se¬ 
cret  of  his  success  has  consisted  in  taking  exact¬ 
ly  the  opposite  of  the  comedies  written  before 
him.  There  was  a  comedy  of  Voltaire's,  called 
‘  Nanine.’  This  Nanine,  a  girl  of  no  birth, 
marries  a  great  lord,  and  is  happy.  M.  Scribe 
takes  in  hand  the  defence  of  the  opposite  opin¬ 
ion,  and  writes  the  Mai'iiage  de  Raison^  to  prove 
that  the  son  of  a  general  w’ould  be  very  foolish 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  soldier.  In  the  Pre¬ 
mieres  Amours^  M.  Scribe  ridicules  all  the  fine, 
sweet  sentiments  of  youth,  with  which  so  many 
pretty  comedies  have  been  composed.  The 
Demoiselle  d  marier  is  never  so  charming,'  as 
when  she  has  no  thought  of  marriage.  Le  plus 
beau  Jour  de  la  Vie  is  full  of  torments  and  mise¬ 
ries.  And  it  is  always  thus.  When  he  has  a 
comedy  to  write,  tliis  original  man  takes  up  the 
side  of  long-established  truth.  In  case  of  need, 
he  would  undertake  to  defend,  not  the  Misan¬ 
thrope,  which  Fabre  d’Eglantine  has  done  before 
him,  but  even  the  Tartvffe.  Thanks  to  this  in¬ 
genious  subversion  of  the  action,  the  story and 
the  persons  of  his  comedy,  M.  Scribe  has’  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  making  his  audience  attentive. 
And  as,  besides,  he  writes  quite  simply,  without 
knowing  how  to  write  ;  as  his  dialogues  are  full 
of  ordinary  genius ;  as,  with  all  his  wit,  he  is 
not  more  witty  than  the  rest  of  the  w’orld  ;  the 
most  complete  success  has  attended  this  happy 
man.  He  has  at  once  attained  that  popularity 
which  is  least  contested  and  least  contestable  in 
France ;  he  has  been,  at  tlie  same  time,  cele¬ 
brated  and  rich.  The  Duchess  de  Berri  adopt¬ 
ed  him  as  her  poet,  and  the  Gymnase,  sustained 
by  clever  comedians,  m.ade  expressly  for  this 
comedy,  finished  by  replacing  the  Thefttre  Fran¬ 
cois.  The  success  of  M.  Scribe  lasted  as  long 
as  the  Restoration.  But  the  Revolution  of  July 
came:  immediately  the  Theatre  de  Madame 
was  nothing  ^more  jhan  the  Gymnase  Drama¬ 
tique.  The  box  in  which  the  amiable  princess 
so  often  appeared,  that  royal  box  into  which  it 
was  a  great  honor  to  be  admitted,  was  empty. 
Then  M.  Scribe,  faithless  as  the  bird  w’hose 
nest  is  destroyed,  fled  elsewhere.  The  Thea¬ 
tre  Frangais,  which  he  had  so  roughly  opposed, 
eagerly  opened  its  doors  to  the  Chalderon  of 
1830.  Then  M.  Scribe  composed  vaudevilles  in 
five  acts,  and  without  couplets,  which  the 
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Theatre  Frangais  calls  comedies.  At  the  same 
time  the  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique  secured 
the  illustrious  inventor :  Meyerbeer  and  Auber 
would  have  no  poetry  but  his  :  to  the  former  he 
gave  Robert  le  Diable,  to  the  latter  the  Domino 
Noir.  As  for  the  Gymnase,  when  it  found  itsell 
left  to  its  own  strength,  it  dispensed  most  easily 
with  its  poet  The  spirit  of  the  masters  had  re¬ 
mained  everywhere,  within  the  walls,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls.  Bouffe,  that  excellent  co¬ 
median,  who  had  never  been  in  the  school  of 
Scribe,  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  to  play 
comedies  which  were  almost  serious.  Thus 
every  one  went  on :  the  Gymnase  without  M. 
Scribe, — M.  Scribe  without  the  Gymnase :  only, 
as  it  is  not  right  that  eVery  thing  should  succeed 
with  ungrateful  men,  M.  Scribe  was  obliged  to 
enter  the  French  Academy,  where  he  pronounc¬ 
ed  a  discourse  in  M.  de  Bouffon’s  style.  Thus 
was  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
avenged  !  Assuredly  M.  Scribe  would  not  be 
in  the  Academy,  if  his  first  protectress  was  not 
at  Goritz.” 

And  here  we  have  done  with  Jules 
Janin.  It  is  all  very  well  to  employ  foreign 
writers  to  draw  up  histories  of  their  own 
country,  to  sketch  the  state  of  politics,  of 
letters,  of  the  arts.  But  merely  to  give  a 
view  of  the  exterior  appearance  and  sights 
of  Paris,  or  any  foreign  capital,  with 
sketches  of  its  society, — for  this  any  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  would  have  been  much  prefera¬ 
ble.  For  not  only  has  M.  Janin  been  una¬ 
ble  to  discern  round  his  own  home  what  is 
common-place  and  what  is  not ;  but  he  has 
written  in  a  current  and  capricious  style 
which  defies  translation,  and  which,  how¬ 
ever  good  in  French,  is  downright  trash  in 
English.  And  a  letter-press  thus  disgraces, 
instead  of  explaining  or  illustrating,  the 
very  beautiful  prints  which  accompany  it. 
VVe  have  never  seen  a  happier  specimen 
than  in  this  book,  of  French  design  ex¬ 
pressed  by  English  graver. 
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From  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

“  It  was  to  the  firstElarl  of  Warren  that  the  Cluniac 
priory  of  Lewes  owed  its  foundation.  The  origin 
of  the  Earl’s  intention  to  found  a  religious  house  of 
the  order,  is  told  with  an  engaging  simplicity  in  the 
first  charter  granted  to  it.  Few  more  agreeable 
books  could  be  framed  than  one,  in  which  we  should 
have  a  selection  of  the  more  curious  and  interesting 
facts,  contained  in  that  vast  collection  of  charters, 
the  Monasficon.” — Hunter’s  Deanery  of  Doncaster, 
Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

Mr.  Urban  ; 

I  HAVE  prefixed  the  foregoing  remark  to 
this  paper,  because  it  first  suggested  to  me 


the  idea  of  selecting  and  translating  some 
of  the  ancient  charters  and  documents  rela¬ 
tive  to  religious  foundations,  one  of  which 
I  now  offer  to  you.  Commencing  with  that 
to  which  Mr. Hunter  has  referred,  I  propose, 
should  it  prove  interesting,  to  follow  it  up 
with  a  few  other  specimens,  varying,  as 
much  as  may  be,  in  their  character  and 
incidents.  The  charters  will  by  this  means, 
I  trust,  become  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  while  for  those  who  care  to  pursue 
the  subject  further,  they  will  tend  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  motives  by  which  the  founders  of 
religious  houses  were  actuated,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  monks  entered  upon  their  new 
abodes,  and  the  prevailing  temper  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  period  during  which  such  houses 
were  chiefly  founded.  In  England,  this 
period  extended  from  the  Norman  conquest 
in  1060,  to  the  year  1216,  witnessing,  dur¬ 
ing  its  continuance,  the  foundation  of  about 
350  monasteries,  five  sevenths  (that  is)  of 
the  whole  number  dissolved  by  Henry  VUI.* 
These  charters  are  likewise  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  several  collateral  points,  legal 
and  historical,  and  each  reader  will  probably 
find  the  number  of  these  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  previous  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  brings  with  him  to  their 
perusal. 

Even  to  one  not  more  conversant  with 
these  subjects  than  myself,  the  following 
document  throws  light,  for  instance,  on  the 
character  of  William  I.  and  on  the  mode  in 
which,  during  the  period  referred  to,  tithes 
were  allotted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Soil,  not 
uniformly  to  the  parish  church,  but  to  such 
religious  objects,  parochial  or  otherwise,  as 
they  thought  most  beneficial  for  God’s  ser¬ 
vice.  I  will  draw  attention  to  these  points 
in  my  notes  to  the  translation,  and  only 
preface  it  further  by  a  short  notice  of  those 
whose  names  it  introduces  to  the  reader. 

William  de  Warren  was  one  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Earls  w’ho  came  over  with  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  Gundreda,  his  wife,  was  the 
Conqueror’s  daughter.  De  Warren  bore 
the  title  of  Earl  in  Normandy,  and  received 
from  his  father-in-law  extensive  grants  of 
forfeited  lands.  The  charter  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  simple  manner  in  which  the 
Earl  and  his  wife  travelled  through  France, 
of  the  devotion  with  which  they  visited  the 
several  monasteries  there,  and  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  led  them  to  select  the  Cluniac 
order  for  their  new  foundation.  The  char¬ 
ter  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  steps  which 
were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  priory,  and  recites  the  several  gifts  of 


♦  Anderson’s  Hist,  of  Commerce,  II  41. 
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^and  and  tithes  made  to  it.  The  founder 
concludes  by  recommending  it  to  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  and  patronage  of  his  heirs,  sol¬ 
emnly  calling  down  upon  them  blessings  or 
curses,  according  as  they  shall  treat  his 
monks  with  favor  and  kindness,  or  oppress 
and  deal  unjustly  by  them. 

The  perusal  of  this  charter  may  perhaps 
excite  a  desire  to  know  the  subsequent  fate 
of  the  priory.  It  was  the  common  and 
melancholy  one.  Earl  William’s  successors 
continued  to  foster  his  foundation,  and  it 
became  wealthy  by  their  gradual  benefac¬ 
tions.  Thus  enriched  it  did  not,  of  course, 
escape  the  general  dissolution,  and  the  site 
and  buildings  were  granted  to  Lord  Crom¬ 
well.  The  Monasticon  contains  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  Commissioner,  detailing  the 
demolition  of  the  priory,  and  boasting  of 
the  unusual  rapidity  with  which  the  work 
of  destruction  had  been  carried  on. 

Yours,  &c. 

V.  V. 

PRIORY  OP  LEWES  IN  SUSSEX. 

Charter  of  Foundation  bu  William  de  Warren 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

I,  William  de  Warren,  and  Gundreda  my  wife, 
being  desirous  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  in  Kome,  visited  many  monasteries  in  France 
and  Burgundy  for  the  sake  of  devotion.  Butwhen 
we  arrived  in  Burgundy  we  learnt  that  we  could 
not  safely  proceed  owing  to  the  war  which  was 
then  being  carried  on  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  So  we  turned  aside  to  the  Monastery  of 
Clugny.  a  great  and  holy  Abbey  in  honor  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter.  And  tliere  wc  paid  our  devotions,  and  sought 
hisassistance.and  finding  that  the  holiness, piety, 
and  charity  of  the  place  was  very  great,  and  that 
we  were  honorably  treated  by  the  good  prior 
and  holy  convent,  who  received  us  into  their  so¬ 
ciety  and  fellowship,  we  began  to  feel  love  and 
devotion  towards  this  order  and  house  above  all 
the  other  houses  which  we  had  seen.  But  Lord 
Hugh,  their  holy  abbot,  was  not  then  at  home. 
And  whereas  I  and  my  wife,  by  the  advice  of  my 
Lord  Lanfranc,  Arclibishop,  both  previously, 
and  especially  at  that  time,  had  resolved  to  found 
a  religious  house,  as  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
and  for  the  good  of  our  souls,  we  now  thought 
that  to  no  order  should  we  so  gladly  dedicate  it 
as  to  that  of  Clugny  ;  wherefore  we  sent  and  re¬ 
quested  Lord  Hugh  and  his  holy  brotherhood  to 
assign  to  us  two,  three,  or  four  monks,  in  order 
that  we  might  grant  to  tliem  the  church  beneath 
the  castle  of  Lewes,  built  of  old  in  honor  of  St. 
Pancras,  which  we  had  lately  converted  from 
wood  to  stone,  and  together  therewith  as  much 
land,  cattle,  and  goods,  as  would  suffice  for  the 
support  of  twelve  monks.  But  the  holy  abbot 
was  at  first  very  reluctant  to  listen  to  our  peti¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  our  foreign  land  lying  so  far 
off,  and  across  the  sea.  But  afterwards  we  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  our  Lord  King  William 


[March, 

to  introduce  the  Cluniac  monks  into  England, 
and  the  abbot  having  on  his  part  requested  the 
consent  of  the  king,  gave  and  granted  to  us  four 
monks.  Master  Lanzo,  and  three  companions.  To 
these  we  gave  at  the  outset  all  we  had  promised, 
confirming  it  by  a  charter,  which  we  sent  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Clugny,  for  they  would  not 
send  us  the  monks  till  the  king,  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves,  had  confirmed,  according  to  promise,  all 
the  gifts  which  we  had  made.  And  so  the  monks 
of  Clugny  were  given  to  me  and  my  wife,  and 
settled  on  English  ground.  But  alter  the  death 
of  my  master,  King  VV'illiam,  on  the  arrival  of  his 
son  in  England  to  assume  tlie  throne,  there  be¬ 
ing  much  strife  concerning  his  succession,  and 
doubts  as  to  the  result,  much  peril  also  daily  ac¬ 
cruing  to  myself,  Master  Lanzo,  the  prior,  and 
my  monks,  reminded  me  that  the  deed  of  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  gifts  which  I  had  made  to  them  at 
the  first,  was  at  Clugny,  and  that  they  had  no 
evidence  thereof,  and  ow’ing  to  the  perilous  times 
that  were  at  hand,  I  ou^ht  to  secure  to  them  as 
much  as  possible  the  gilts  and  grants  I  had  made. 
This,  having  advised  with  my  friends,  I  willingly 
did  by  means  of  another  charter,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Know  all  men  present  and  future,  that  I,  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  have  given  and 
granted  to  God  and  St  Peter,  and  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Clugny,  the  church  of  St  Pan¬ 
cras,  which  is  situate  under  my  castle  of  Lewes. 
And  to  the  same  St  Pancras  and  the  Monks  of 
Clugny,  who  shall  serve  God  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  for  ever,  for  the  health  of  my  soul, 
and  the  soul  of  Gundreda  my  wife,  and  for  the 
soul  of  King  William  my  master,  who  brought 
me  into  England,  and  by  whose  permission  I  in¬ 
troduced  the  said  monks,  and  who  confirmed  my 
former  donation  ;  also  for  the  health  of  my  mis¬ 
tress,  Queen  Matilda,  my  wife’s  mother  ;  also 
for  the  health  of  my  Lord  King  William,  his  son, 
after  whose  arrival  in  England  I  gave  tliis  char¬ 
ter,  and  who  made  me  Earl  of  Surrey ;  also  for 
the  health  of  all  my  heirs,  and  the  faithful  in 
Christ,  living  and  dead.  I  have  likewise  given, 
for  the  support  of  the  said  monks  of  St.  Pancras, 
the  messuage  called  Falemel,  and  all  the  land  I 
hold  there  in  demesne,  with  all  the  hide  of  land 
which  Eustace  holds  in  Burgamel,  appertaining 
to  the  said  messuage.  The  messuage  also  call¬ 
ed  Carlenton,  which  my  mistress.  Queen  Matil¬ 
da,  gave  to  my  wife  Gundreda  and  myself,  and 
which  my  master.  King  William,  granted  and 
confirmed  in  aid  of  the  endowment  of  our  new 
monks,  being  all  our  possessions  in  that  place. 
And  in  Swansbergh  five  hides  and  a  half.  The 
land  also  which  is  called  the  Island,  near  the 
monastery,  with  its  meadows  and  pastures.  Also 
all  the  land  which  I  hold  in  demesne  within  the 
Island  wherein  the  monastery  is  situate,  with  the 
mill  which  is  on  the  pool  near  thereto,  and  with 
one  suburb  adjoining,  called  Lewin. 

In  Tuniac,  the  land  which  belonged  to  Nor¬ 
man,  the  rood  of  land  which  is  called  Redrewel', 
and  the  other  rood  called  Stanford.  In  Waste- 
den,  two  hides  with  four  villeins  and  one  mea¬ 
dow.  The  tithes  also  of  my  lands,  and  especially 
those  which  Richard,  the  priest,  holds,  and  is  to 
enjoy  during  his  life,  on  condition  of  their  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  monks  after  his  death. 
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I  likewise  made  a  grant  of  all  the  tithes  which 
my  vassals  had  then  given,  or  should  give  here- 
alter.  Afterwards  I  gave  them  Walton,  with  all 
the  free-men  and  the  niessuage  which  Gundreda 
then  held  of  me,  and  all  I  then  had  between  the 
rivers  of  Lime  and  Wellstream,  both  laads  and 
marshes,  and  pastures,  and  waters,  with  the  men 
and  all  their  services  and  goods  whatsoever.  Re¬ 
serving  for  myself  and  my  heirs  two  lodginss 
during  the  year,  one  in  going  into  Yorkshire,  the 
other  in  returning,  in  lieu  of  all  the  services 
which  the  men  of  the  marsh  were  used  to  render 
to  me  in  carriages,  and  the  transport*  of  baggage 
to  and  fro  by  land  and  water,  and  of  all  other 
services :  wherefore  I  desire  that  they  may  be 
for  ever  quit  and  freed  from  all  other  services  to 
me  and  my  heirs. 

And  if  we  lodge  there  more  than  twice  in  the 
year,  let  them  reckon  up  all  that  1,  or  any  of  my 
servants  lodging  there  on  my  account,  during  the 
year,  shall  consume  of  their  substance,  over  and 
above  wliat  is  spent  at  the  two  seasons  before- 
mentioned,  and  we  will  repay  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  peril  of  our  souls.  Thus  I  have  done, 
and  will  do,  and  so  I  would  have  my  heirs,  as 
they  would  be  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment,  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  lest  for  want  thereof  they  turn  my 
charity  and  theirs  info  tyranny  and  extortion. 
Moreover,  I  have  given  them  the  church  of  Acre 
with  two  carucates  of  land,  the  place  where  I 
and  my  Gundreda,  in  her  life-time,  proposed  to 
build  a  monastery  and  dwellings  for  some  of  the 
monks  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Pancras,  and 
W’here,  at  the  first,  we  settled  some  from  thence 
in  the  church  of  the  castle.  And  this  Master 
Lanzo  promised  to  do,  but  on  condition  that  the 
prior  and  monks  of  Acre  should  always  be  sub¬ 
ject  and  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Prior  of 
St.  Pancras :  wherefore  let  the  said  prior  and 
convent  of  St.  Pancras.  have  and  regulate  with¬ 
out  contradiction  the  house  of  Acre  as  their  own 
monks  and  their  own  cloister;  and  this  I  will  do, 
if  God  continue  to  me  life  and  health.  But  if  I 
cannot  accomplish  if  in  my  life,  I  will  that  my 
heir  shall  do  it.  And  if  my  successors  shall  in 
their  day  found  any  religious  house,  I  will  that 
it  be  subjected  to  St.  Pancras,  and  that  St.  Pan¬ 
cras  be  always  the  chief  place  of  their  barony. 
And  there  let  them  be  buried:  my  wife  Gundre¬ 
da  sleeps  there,  by  her  my  body  will  be  interred, 
and  I  will  that  my  heirs  also  be  buried  there. ' 
AH  the  aforesaid  gifts  I  gave  to  God  and  St 
Pancras,  and  to  the  monks  who  should  serve  God 
in  that  place,  during  the  life  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Gundreda,  my  wife,  and  William  and 
Raynald  my  sons  and  heirs.  But  this  charter 
I  made  after  her  death.  After  which  I  also 
gave  them  for  her  soul  and  mine,  and  those  of 
my  successors,  a  manor  in  Norfolk,  called  He- 
cham,  and  all  that  I  had  there,  with  the  land  of 
Paganiis  my  bailiff,  and  all  the  free-men  whose 
rents  Paganus  received.  And  this  donation  I 
will  that  my  heirs  grant  and  confirm,  for  it  has 
been  granted  and  confirmed  by  my  master  King 
William,  and  his  father  did  the  same  as  to  my 
other  gifts.  All  the  aforesaid  things  I  have  given 
to  the  monks  to  hold  for  ever,  free  and  quit  from 

j 

♦  Summasiis  ;  from  summos,  a  horse-load.  El¬ 
lis’s  Introd.  to  Domesday,  i.  134. 
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them,  and  as  any  free-man  has  or  can  hold  his 
demesne,  or  bestow  his  alms.  And  if  it  come 
to  pass  that  the  king  of  the  country  shall  require 
therefrom  hidage  or  danegeld,  or  any  tax  or  ser¬ 
vice,  or  other  matter,  I  will  save  them  harmless, 
and  free  from  all  claim  as  of  my  demesne,  so  long 
as  I  live,  and  let  my  heir  after  me,  and  his  heirs 
after  him  for  ever,  do  the  like  as  regards  all 
things  which  can  or  may  ever  hereafter  be  de¬ 
manded  by  any  lord  or  other  person  on  the  king’s 
behalf,  and  let  all  men,  and  all  belonging  to  them, 
continue  in  peace  with  them,  as  do  the  monks 
themselves.  Wherefore  I  wall,  that  if  any  con¬ 
tention,  dissension,  damage,  or  injury  occur  be¬ 
tween  the  men  of  St.  Pancras,  and  me  or  mine, 
from  whence  forfeiture  shall  arise,  let  the  prior 
of  St.  Pancras  have,  and  receive  in  my  stead, 
forfeiture  and  satisfaction  from  his  men,  in  order 
that  by  this  means  the  men  of  St.  Pancras  may 
never  be  injured  or  distressed  on  tliis  account  by 
those  w’ho  are  to  come,  and  I  w’ould  have  my 
heirs  do  the  same ;  and  if  I,  or  my  heirs  after 
me,  add  any  gift.  I  will  that  it  be  given  and  hold- 
en  as  freely  as  what  1  have  given,  and  that  my 
heirs  will  and  do  likewise.  And  J  will  that  as  I 
grow  rich,  my  monks  shall  be  enriched  also,  and 
that  as  their  goods  increase,  their  number  shall 
likewise  increase ;  and  this  is  my  will  and  desire 
and  command,  which  let  my  heirs  will,  and  de¬ 
sire  and  command ;  and  let  them  confirm  and  es¬ 
tablish  what  I  have  done,  and  I  hereby  confirm 
and  establish  what  they  shall  do.  And  w’hoever 
shall  contravane  this  my  donation,  or  in  any  re¬ 
spect  derogate  from  or  diminish  it,  let  him  incur 
the  anger  and  curse  of  Almighty  God,  and  His 
swift  vengeance  in  heart  and  soul,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  may  all 
the  curses  which  a  father  can  call  down  on  his 
wicked  children  fall  from  me  upon  him.  So  be  it. 
So  be  it.  Likew’ise,  if  my  heir  after  me,  or  his 
heir  after  him,  or  any  of  his  successors  shall  add 
any  thing  to  my  donation,  1  pray  God  that  who¬ 
ever  goes  against  it  for  evil,  may  have  God 
against  him  for  evil ;  but  whoever  shall  defend 
and  keep  it,  may  God  keep  him  from  all  evil. 
Moreover,  I  would  have  my  monks  and  my  heirs 
know,  that  when  I  and  Gundreda  requested  the 
Lord  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  (who  had  come 
into  Normandy  to  confer  with  the  King  my  mas¬ 
ter,)  to  restore  to  us  Master  I..anzo,  our  prior, 
whom  he  had  kept  all  the  year  at  Clugny,  and 
which  had  disturbed  us  so  much  that  we  had  al¬ 
most  resolved  to  lay  aside  our  intention,  and  also 
to  take  our  church  away  from  them  and  give  it 
to  the  greater  monastery,*  then  at  our  earnest 
entreaty,  the  Abbot  granted  and  promised  that 
if  God  prospered  our  house,  he  would  make  it, 
after  the  death  of  Master  Lanzo,  or  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  any  higher  dignity,  one  of  the  greater 
abbeys.  And  moreover,  that  when  the  monks 
of  St.  Pancras  should  send  to  Clugny  for  a  prior, 
they  should  choose  from  their  congregation  one 
of  the  best  of  the  brethren,  one  whom  they  knew 
to  be  the  holiest  (next  after  the  chief  prior  of  the 
House  of  Clugny,  and  the  prior  of  the  House  ©f 
Charity,)  in  the  discipline  and  direction  of  souls 
in  spiritual  tilings,  and  the  most  prudent  in  tlie 

•  This  monastery  was  at  Tours.  See  Monast.  An^ 
glic.  Vv-l.  V.  p.  1.  New  ed. 
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all  suits,  customs,  and  services,  as  I  myself  held 
government  of  the  house  in  secular  matters.  And 
that  he  should  be  given  permanently  to  us,  and 
not  be  removed  unless  for  some  cause  so  just  and 
obvious,  as  that  no  man  could  reasonably  gain¬ 
say  it ;  and  this  promise  he  gave  me  in  writing, 
sealed  with  his  seal,  and  it  is  now  in  my  posses¬ 
sion.  We  made  this  request,  because  we  feared 
that  after  Master  Lanzo’s  return,  he  would 
shortly  be  taken  from  us,  for  the  king  raised  the 
best  men  he  could  find  to  dignities  in  the  church, 
and  in  our  presence  desired  the  Abbot  to  send 
him  twelve  of  his  holy  monks,  and  he  would 
make  them  all  bishops  and  abbots  in  the  land  of 
his  inheritance,  which  God  had  given  him.*  We 
foresaw,  also,  that  if  a  new  and  undisciplined 
house  were  often  to  change  its  prior,  and  to  fall 
into  new  hands,  it  would  never  come  to  much 
perfection.  Being  unwilling,  also,  that  our  reli¬ 
gious  donation  should  become  burthcned  with 
secular  services,  it  was  agreed  between  us  and 
the  Abbot,  that  the  House  of  Clugny  should  re¬ 
ceive  every  vearj|from  that  of  St.  Pancras,  fifty 
shillings  of  English  money,  and  should  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  other  service,  exaction,  or  tax ; 
and  that  the  Abbot  should  not  assume  authority 
over  the  prior  as  to  any  regulation  ol*  the  priory, 
except  in  matters  relating  to  the  observance  and 
reformation  of  discipline,  such  as  the  prior  could 
not  reform  himself,  nor  as  to  such  houses  as  by 
the  grace  o(  God  should  be  placed  in  depend¬ 
ence  to  them,  but  that  the  prior  and  convent  of 
St.  Pancras  should  always  keep  them  freely  in 
their  own  disposal,  in  such  manner  as  they  were 
given  to  them.  And  such  was  our  will  and  deed, 
because  we  have  always  had  it  in  mind,  and  have 
desired  to  build  a  house  and  settle  monks  in  our 
castle  of  Acre,  and  these  we  were  not  willing 
should  be  made  subject  to  any  house  but  that  of 
St.  Pancras. 

This  donation  and  charter  I  caused  the  king, 
my  master,  to  confirm  cand  testify  with  his  own 
hand,  and  by  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  coun¬ 
cil  at  Winchester;  and  it  was  also  happily  seal¬ 
ed  and  witnessed  by  the  Bishops,  and  Earls,  and 
Barons  then  present.  Amen. 

Those  who  contravene  and  overturn  these 
things,  may  God  visit  with  the  sword  of  His  an- 
ge,  fury,  and  vengeance,  and  His  eternal  curse  ; 
but  those  who  observe  and  defend  them,  may 
they  be  visited  by  Him  in  peace  with  His  grace, 
mercy,  and  eternal  salvation.  Amen.  Amen. 
Amen. 

♦  This  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  William 
Malmst)ury’8  character  of  tl»e  Conqueror,  as  regards 
his  disposal  of  church  preferment.  “  Non  tunc 
episcoporum  ambitus,  non  tunc  abbatum  venalitas 
proficiebat  ;  ille  majoris  gloriie,  arnplioris  gratia* 
apud  regem  et  archipiscoputn  erat  qui  tenacioris 
sanctitudinis  opinionem  habebat.”  Lib.  3.  §  207. 
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THIS  WORLD  OF  OURS. 

BY  W.  G.  J.  BARKER. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

This  world  of  ours,  if  free  from  sin, 

Ob  !  would  it  not  be  fair  ? 

Sunshine  above,  and  flowers  beneath, 

And  beauty  everywhere  ! 

The  nir,  the  earth,  the  waters  teem 
Willi  living  things  at  play  ; 

Glad  Nature  from  an  hundred  throats 
Pours  her  rejoicing  lay. 


Each  balmy  breeze  that  wanders  by 
VV’lii«pers  some  angel  tone  ; 

And  the  clear  fountains  liave  a  voice 
Of  music  all  their  own. 

Even  the  leaves  of  forest  trees, 
Moved  by  tlie  zephyr’s  wing, 

Make  a  low  murmur  of  content 
To  little  birds  that  sing. 


The  busy  bees  o’er  garden- flowers 
A  holy  song  attune, 

Joining,  with  never-tiring  mirth, 

The  minstrelsy  of  June  : 

And  the  great  waves  upon  the  deep, 
Leaping,  like  giants  free, 

A<ld,  in  their  hollow  monotone, 

The  chorus  of  the  sea. 


There’s  heau^  in  the  summer  sky. 
When  from  his  ocean  bed. 

Like  a  snoiig  tnan  refresh’ii  by  sleep, 
The  Sun  uplifts  his  head  ; — 

And  when  behind  the  western  rocks 
At  eventide  he  goes, 

How  beauteous  are  tiie  crimson  clouds 
That  curtain  his  repose  ! 


Are  not  the  grassy  valleys  fair. 
Deck’d  in  their  spring  array  ? 

An<l  the  high  hills  with  forests  clad, 
How  beautiful  are  they  ! 

Look  on  the  sea,  that  girdle  vast, 
Wherewith  the  earth  is  bound  ! 
Even  in  Fancy’s  wildest  dreams 
Can  auglit  more  grand  he  found 


Oh  !  ’twere  indeed  a  radiant  world, 
A  paradise  comjdete. — 

So  redolent  of  lovely  things. 

So  fill’d  with  voices  sweet, — 

If  Sin  had  not  in  evil  hour 
Enter’tl  iliis  pleasant  clime, 
Yielding  them  over  unto  Death, — 
Sad  consequence  of  crime  ! 


Roman  Remains. — The  French  journals  state  that 
the  finest  triun^hal  Roman  arch  found  in  Africa 
(of  Djemilah),  Cuicullum,  is  to  betaken  down  care¬ 
fully,  and  reconstructed  as  a  trophy  in  or  near  Pa¬ 
ris.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  whom  equestrian  bronze 
statues  are  ordered  to  be  erected  in  Paris  and  the 
principal  square  of  Algiers. — JH^id, 


Hence  is  it  that  the  choicest  flow’rs 
Fall  by  a  sw’ifi  decay, 

And  hopes  to  which  we  fondly  cling 
Pass  suddenly  away  : 

Yet,  ’mid  all  trials  of  our  life. 

This  blessed  thought  is  given, 
Earth  is  not  our  abiding  place, — 
Man’s  native  clime  is  Heaven  ! 


/ 
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NATURAL  DAGUERRSOTYPINQ. 

From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal. 

The  British  journals  have  as  yet  taken  no  no¬ 
tice,  that  we  are  aware  of,  of  some  very  curious 
discoveries  respecting  light  lately  made  by  Dr. 
Moser  of  Konigsberg.  By  accident,  in  a  great 
measure,  we  l^ave  obtained  some  information  on 
the  subject,  which  we  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readers,  confident  that  it  will  be  read  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest  even  by  those  but  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  science. 

Dr.  Moser  observes,  that  if  a  flat  seal  or  piece 
of  black  horn,  having  figures  engraved  upon  it, 
be  placed  below  a  smooth  and  polished  silver 
plate,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  the  silver  will  become  charged  with  a  faint 
picture  of  the  figures  engraved  upon  the  seal  or 
piece  of  horn,  which  will  be  rendered  visible  by 
tlie  plate  being  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  or  even  by  being  breathed 
upon,  and  will  become  permanent  if  the  vapor 
ot  mercury  is  used.  This  surprising  result  wall 
at  once  lead  the  mind  to  the  photographic  pro¬ 
cess,  in  which,  by  the  action  of  a  strong  light, 
either  original  or  reflected,  the  images  of  objects 
become  impressed  upon  a  surface  of  paper  pre¬ 
viously  washed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  a  metallic  plate  prepared  with  iodine.  But  a 
remarkable  difference  exists  ;  the  silver  plate  in 
Dr.  Moser’s  experiment  is  presented  in  the  dark. 
and  there  receives  the  impression  of  the  object 
without,  as  we  would  suppose,  the  agency  ol 
light.*  The  experiment  has  even  been  made 
in  a  dark  room  at  midnight  with  perfect  success. 
It  is  also  remarable,  that  any  polished  surface 
will  do  as  well  as  a  silver  plate — glass,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  the  smooth  leather-cover  of  a  book. 
It  appears  that,  to  produce  the  effect,  the  object 
must  not  be  far  distant  from  the  smooth  surface ; 
the  nearer  it  is,  the  better  is  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced.  When  the  vapor  of  mercury  is  used,  a 
permanent  image  is  produced,  by  an  union  of 
the  mercury  with  the  silver;  when  other  vapors 
are  used,  the  image  quickly  vanishes.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  is,  that 
after  the  image  has  vanished,  it  can  be  repro- 

*  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Sir  David  Brews¬ 
ter — which  we  have  seen — he  states  that  lie  ba* 
found  the  following  invariably  to  succeed.  He 
places  a  small  camera  obscura,  furnished  with  a 
lens  of  very  small  aperture*  under  the  moon  in  any 
of  her  stages,  and  makes  her  image  fall  upon  a 
plate  of  iodised  silver,  which  has  been  previously 
exposed  to  certain  vapors  noted  below. t  The  moon 
having  passed  over  the  plate,  he  subjects  the  plate 
to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  and  obtains  a  very  clear 
representation  of  her  path. — It  may  here  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
Moser’s  experiments  to  be  fallacious  because  an 
attempt  to  repeat  them  may  fail.  While  it  is  pro¬ 
per,  of  course,  to  be  guarded  against  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary  deception,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  nice  experiments  of  this  nature  often  fail,  or 
all  but  fail,  at  first,  with  others  than  the  discoverers, 
and  yet  are  found  to  be  true  phenomena  after  all. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  experi¬ 
ments  in  photography,  which  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  practical  men  of  science  in  the  country 
vainly,  for  some  time,  attempted  to  imitate. 

*  Fifteea  millimetres.  ,t  Chloridised  iodine. 


diiced  by  being  again  breathed  upon  or  subjected 
to  other  vapor,  and  this  ocer  and  over  again,  as 
often  as  may  be  desired. 

An  account  of  Dr.  MOser’s  discovery  was  giv¬ 
en  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  had  the  effect  of  calling  from  M. 
Breguet,  the  celebrated  watchmaker  of  that  city, 
a  remark  highly  favorable  to  the  presumption 
that  it  is  true.  M.  Breguet  stated  that  he  had 
frequently  observed,  upon  tlie  polished  inner 
surface  of  the  gold  cases  of  his  flat  watches,  tlie 
name  of  his  house  plainly  and  legibly  mark¬ 
ed,  the  impression  having  been  received  from 
the  engraved  letters  of  the  covering  of  the  works, 
which  did  not  touch  the  case.* 

Moser  infers  from  his  observations  that  there 
is  LATENT  LIGHT — a  bold  idea,  which,  if  it  be¬ 
comes  an  estiablished  truth  in  science,  must  im¬ 
mortalize  his  name.  He  conceives  that  liijht 
enters  into  and  resides  in  bodies,  or  is,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  in  them,  and  may  yet,  after  remaining 
in  them  many  years,  be  capable  of  exhibiting  its 
action.  He  calls  this  light  proper  to  bodies,  and 
shows  reasons  for  distinguishing  it  from  both 
phosphorescence  and  the  light  of  those  rays  of 
which  the  retina  is  not  sensible.  He  says  it  is 
iif  all  its  effects  the  same  as  ordinary  light.  In 
two  plates  exposed  to  each  other,  that  the  one 
may  catch  an  image  from  the  other,  nearness  is 
necessary,  because  otherwise  the  rays  would 
diverge,  and  produce  a  confused  image.f  How 
I  strange  to  think  of  a  divergence  of  rays  from  a 
I  substance  placed  in  what  our  senses  would  call 
[  absolute  darkness  ;  for  example,  between  the 
works  and  case  of  a  watch 

These  phenomena  are  not  curious  only  for 
their  reference  to  the  novel  idea  of  latent  light, 
but  as  an  addition  to  the  wonders  of  that  per¬ 
haps  most  wonderful  of  all  modern  inventions, 
the  photographic  and  Daguerreotype  processes. 
What  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  this  process  is 
the  production  of  an  image  under  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  light :  the  experiments  of  Moser 
give  an  image  by  the  agency  ol’  a  degree  of 
light  below  the  power  of  our  senses  to  appre¬ 
hend  ;  and  which  we,  therefore,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  call  latent  light.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  extension,  indeed,  of  what  we  not  long  ago 
knew  of  the  powers  of  light :  we  now  know  that 
it  w’ill  act  as  a  medium  through  which  the  image 
of  one  object  may  be  impressed  on  another,  the 
impression  possessing  durability  in  proportion 
to  the  conditions  of  the  impressed  surface ;  and, 
more  than  this,  capable  of  being  reproduced  after 
it  has  vanished,  and  that  several  times  over.  Nor 

*  AtheniBiim  Report,  September  10,  1842. 

t  Letter  of  Dr.  Moser.  MS. 

I  The  i  lea  of  latent  light  corresponds  with  nn 
opinion  of  Newton,  that  light  entered  the  surface 
of  charcoal,  and  never  was  brought  out  again. 
There  are  other  phenomena  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion,  as  that  nitrous  acid  gas.  in  a  glass  tube, 
on  being  exposeil  to  heat,  changes  from  a  transpa¬ 
rent  yellow  to  an  ojiaque  red.  The  blood  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  under  infiamination,  everted  from  a  cup  with 
a  green  flower,  presents  vermilion  images  of  the 
flower  relieved  upon  the  dark  ground  of  the  clot. 
And,  to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
these  images,  we  are  assured  by  a  medical  friend 
I  that  he  has  produced  them  by  green  coloring  on  the 
i  outside  of  a  glass  cup. 
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is  even  this  all.  The  Daguerreotype  process, 
till  a  very  recent  period,  did,  like  Dr.  Moser’s 
experiments,  require  what  may  be  called  a  con- 
eicierable  time  to  produce  its  effects  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  required  a  few  seconds  at  least,  and  only 
still  objects  could  be  taken  wdth  accuracy.  But 
last  year,  by  the  application  of  electricity,  M, 
Daguerre  made  his  plates  so  sensitive,  that  less 
than  a  second  became  necessary  to  produce  the 
image.  Indeed,  so  small  a  space  of  time  was 
required,  that  no  mechanical  arrangement  could 
be  contrived  to  submit  the  plate  instantaneously 
enough;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
one  part  was  overdone  before  the  rest  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  lake  means 
to  dull  or  lessen  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.* 
Possibly,  the  application  of  electricity  would 
make  a  much  less  space  of  time  necessary  for 
even  latent  light  to  produce  images.  The  Da¬ 
guerreotype  process  is  evidently  only  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Within  the  last  few  months,  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  been  experimenting  with  paper 
surfaces  prepared  in  two  different  ways,  by  one 
of  which  he  produces  impre.ssions  which  may  be 
brought  up  from  faintness  to  distinctness  by  re¬ 
pealed  washings,  while  by  the  other  he  creates 
positive  pictures,  which  lade  in  a  few  hour's, 
leaving  the  paper  capable  of  receiving  other 
impressions^ 

In  a  conversation  on  Dr.  Moser’s  experiments, 
w’hich  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Manchester,  Sir  John  Herschel 
called  particular  attention  to  the  reproduccabili- 
ty  of  the  pictures,  and  confirmed  the  fact  by 
drawing  from  his  pocket  one  of  his  own  pictures, 
which  he  said  was  then  invisible,  but  might  be 
made  visible  by  being  placed  over  the  vapor  ol 
muriatic  gas.  After  a  time,  he  said  the  image 
tvould  again  vanish,  but  a  reapplication  of  tlie 
gas  would  bring  it  again  into  sight.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  paper  had  been  wtished  in  a 
certain  vegetable  solution,  which  made  it  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  such  pictures.  He  also  adverted  to 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  muriatic  gas  is  per¬ 
fectly  colorless.  He  then  added,  Might  not 
the  retina  itself  be  affected  in  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  manner  7  The  impressions  made  upon  it 
were  gone  in  a  moment.  Might  not  those  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  retina  be  produced  by  a  sort  of 
]»hotographic  apparatus  ?  The  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  arising  on  this  topic,”  he  said,  “were  like¬ 
ly  to  render  it  a  most  electrifying  topic  among 
philosophers.”  ISir  David  Brewster  considered 
the  remark  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  as  ‘-having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  ])hilosophy  of  the 
senses,  The  moment  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
hearing  of  any  one  acquainted  with  the  physi¬ 
ological  action  of  the  retina,  he  would  see  a 
crowd  of  facts  referable  to  it.  He  should  men¬ 
tion  one  fact  which  appeared  to  be  explained  by 
it.  After  being  present  at  a  few  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Association,  where  there  had  been  so 
many  white  faces,  a  mass  of  white  faces  had  at 
length  become  impressed  on  his  retina.  Each 
face  hail  three  black  spots  on  it,  two  for  the  eyes 
and  one  for  the  moutli.  For  two  days,  these 

•*  Alhentemn  Report,  July  17,  1841. 
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objects  flitted  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not 
distinguish  the  whitest  face  in  the  company 
I’rom  the  darkest.  Here  was  a  picture  continu¬ 
ing  longer  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
tina  being  longer  impressed.  In  some  cases, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  tear  off  the  mask,  and 
fill  up  these  blank  faces  w-ith  individual  like¬ 
nesses.”  These  remarks  of  the  British  philoso¬ 
phers  have  since  been  found  to  coincide  with 
views  entertained  by  Dr  MOser,  and  which  he 
has  expressed  in  a  paper  puhlished  at  Berlin. 

That  the  impressions  on  the  retina  are  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  is,  we  should  say,  by  no 
means  unlikely.  Many  phenomena,  long  before 
the  world,  perfectly  harmonise  w-ith  such  an 
idea.  The  sixth  of  a  moment,  is,  w-e  believe, 
the  space  of  time  w-hich  these  impressions  re¬ 
main  in  an  ordinary  state  of  health  ;  hence,  we 
may  rentind  unscientific  readers,  such  pheno¬ 
mena  as  that  of  a  lighted  stick  making  a  fiery 
arc  w'hen  w-aved  quickly  to  and  fro.  The  eye, 
then,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  its  ordinary  state,  a 
plate  or  speculum  prepared  to  receive,  and  re¬ 
tain  for  that  definite  portion  of  time,  any  image 
thrown  upon  it.  Amongst  relative  phenomena, 
the  mind  very  quickly  lights  upon  a  w'ell-known 
one  recorded  by  Dr.  Darw  in :  ‘‘  I  covered  a 
paper  about  four  inches  square  with  yellow,  and 
with  a  pen  filled  with  a  blue  color,  wrote  upon 
the  middle  of  it  the  word  BANKS  in  capitals; 
and  silting  with  my  back  to  the  sun,  fixed  my 
eyes  for  a  minute  exactly  upon  the  centre  of  the 
letter  N  in  the  word.  After  shutting  my  eyes, 
and  shading  them  somew’hat  with  my  hand,  the 
word  was  distinctly  seen  in  the  spectrum  in  yel¬ 
low  colors  on  a  blue  ground ;  and  then,  on  open¬ 
ing  my  eyes,  on  a  yellowish  w-all  at  twenty  feet 
distance,  the  magnified  name  of  BANKS  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  w-all  written  in  golden  character  s.” 
Dr.  Abercromby  records  a  similar  instance :  “  A 
friend  of  mine  had  been,  one  day,  looking  in¬ 
tensely  at  a  small  print  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  had  sat  bending  over  it  for  some  time.  On 
rai.'sing  his  head,  he  w-as  startled  by  perceiving 
at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  a  female 
figure  of  the  size  of  life,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  first  feeling  of  surprise  liaving  subsided,  he 
instantly  traced  the  source  of  the  illusion,  and 
remarked  that  the  figure  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  which  he  had  contemplated  in  the 
print,  being  what  painters  call  a  kit-cat  figure, 
in  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  not  re¬ 
presented.  The  illusion  continued  distinct  for 
about  two  minutes.”*  In  Dr.  Darwin’s  case, 
there  w-as,  w-e  believe,  only  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  eye  inexhibiling  the  spectrum  of  the  acci¬ 
dental  colors :  in  such  instances  as  that  recorded 
by  Dr.  Abercromby,  and  described  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  there  is  probably  some  extraordinary 
phenomena,  by  which  the  impression,  a  simple 
image,  is  rendered  permanent ;  we  can  easily 
conceive  it  to  be  some  phenomena  in  organic 
pathology  analogous  to  the  washing  of  a  plate 
with  a  solution. 

But  is  it  upon  the  retina,  or  the  retina  alone, 
that  tlie  imjiression  lingers?  “In  regard  to  a 
ocular  spectra,”  says  Dr.  Abercronjby,  “  another 

*  Abercromby’s  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intel¬ 
lectual  Powers,  p.  G5. 
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fact  of  a  very  singular  nature  appears  to  have 
been  first  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  when  he  produced  a  spectrum  of  the  sun 
by  looking  at  it  with  the  right  eye,  the  left  being 
covered,  upon  uncovering  the  left,  and  looking 
upon  a  white  ground,  aspectmm  of  the  stm 
v'os  seen  with  it  also.  He  likewise  acquired 
the  power  of  recalling  the  spectra  after  they  had 
ceased,  when  he  went  into  the  dark,  and  directed 
his  mind  intensely,  ‘  as  when  a  man  looks  earn¬ 
estly  to  see  a  thing  which  is  difficult  to  he  seen.' 
By  repeating  these  experiments  frequently,  such 
an  effect  was  produced  upon  his  eyes,  ‘  that  for 
some  months  after,’  he  says,  ‘  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun  begun  to  return,  as  often  as  I  began  to 
meditate  upon  the  phenomena,  even  though  1 
lay  in  bed  at  midnight  with  my  curtains  drawn.’” 
Does  not  this  seem  to  imply  that,  if  an  actual 
impression  of  any  kind  is  nicade,  it  must  he  upon 
something  beyond  the  retina,  something  com¬ 
manding  both  the  outlets  where  the  retinae  are 
placed ;  upon  that  internal  nervous  substance,  in 
short,  which  forms  the  medium  or  organism  ol 
mind  itself? 

There  are  certainly  many  psychological 
)henomena  which  seem  to  bear  a  curious  ana- 
ogy  to  these  image-making  properties  of  light. 
For  instance,  “  the  distinct  recollection  of  a  fact 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with 
which  it  has  been  contemplated.”*  Suppose 
attention  to  be  a  greater  than  usual  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  action  in  the  brain,  how  strange¬ 
ly  akin  seem  the  recent  experiments  of  Da¬ 
guerre!  When  attention  is  languid,  or  when 
one  is  in  a  state  of  reverie,  something  is  said  by 
a  neighbor:  you  are  not  conscious  of  more  ihari 
that  some  one  has  spoken;  but  in  a  few  seconds, 
or  perhaps  minutes,  by  an  effort,  the  words  are 
recalled.  May  not  this  he  simply  an  electric 
evolution  upon  some  impressible  medium  within, 
before  the  photographic  impression  had  faded, 
catching  up  its  shrinking  tints  ?  Newton  could 
recall  the  spectra  by  intensely  looking  for  them, 
or  meditating  upon  them  ;  so,  by  an  effort  of  the 
mind,  do  we  recall  to  memory  a  fact  which  we 
once  knew,  but  which  has  been  forgotten.  To 
write  down  any  thing  we  may  wish  to  remem¬ 
ber.  or  to  learn  it  from  print  or  writing,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  ready  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it  by  heart.  A  comedian,  accustomed 
to  study  his  parts  deliberately,  and  who  remem¬ 
bered  them  afterwards  without  effort,  had  on  one 
occasion  to  study  one  very  hurriedly.  This  part 
immediately  after  disappeared  from  his  mind. 
“  When  questioned  respecting  the  mental  pro¬ 
cess  which  he  employed  the  first  time  he  per¬ 
formed  this  part  he  said  that  he  lost  sight  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  audience,  and  seemed  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  before  him  but  the  pages  of  the  book  from 
which  he  had  learnt  it  and  that  if  anything  had 
occurred  to  interrupt  this  illusion,  he  should  have 
stopped  instantly.”!  And  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  who  could  repeat  whole  pages  of  a  book  on 
the  Brownonian  system  which  he  had  read  thirty 
years  before,  always  acknowledged  that  he  was 
guided  by  a  recollection  of  the  actual  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pages  of  the  book  itself.  The  signs 
of  thought,  we  may  suppose,  are  more  easily  re¬ 
membered  than  the  direct  thought  itself,  because 
*  Abercromby.  f  Idem. 


they  are  objects — things  producing  a  clear  pho¬ 
tographic  image,  so  to  speak,  on  the  brain. 
Men  in  a  partially  diseased  or  infirm  condition 
lose  the  recollection  of  words,  or  of  names,  but 
remember  things  and  persons.  They  know  the 
friend  they  meet,  but  they  caanot  pronounce  his 
name.  Dr.  Abercromby  tells  of  a  gentleman 
who  “  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the 
name  of  an  object,  if  it  was  spoken  to  him,  but 
understood  it  perfectly  when  it  was  written.  His 
mental  faculties  were  so  entire,  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  extensive  agricultural  concerns,  and 
he  managed  them  with  perfect  correctness  by 
means  of  a  remarkable  contrivance.  He  kept 
before  him,  in  the  room  where  he  transacted 
business,  a  list  of  the  words  which  were  most 
apt  to  occur  in  his  intercourse  with  his  wmrkmen. 
When  any  of  them  wished  to  communicate  with 
him  upon  any  subject,  he  first  heard  what  the 
workman  had  to  say,  but  without  understand¬ 
ing  him  further  than  simply  to  catch  the  words. 
He  then  turned  to  the  words  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  list,  and  whenever  they  met  his  eye,  he 
understood  them  perfectly."  Here,  clearly,  a 
certain  mental  power  was  wanting.  But  the 
power  of  receiving  a  direct  impression  from  an 
object  remained  sound,  and  was  used.  ^Vhat 
was  this  but  having  to  repeat  every  time  those 
messages  between  objects  in  the  external  world 
and  the  inner  powers  of  mind,  which  usually  be¬ 
come  unnecessary  in  a  mature  intellect,  from  so 
much  coming  to  be  fi.\ed  and  understood?  It 
was  like  Herschel’s  photographic  paper,  or 
Moser’s  plates,  where  some  common  vapor  was 
used.  Old  men  generally  remember  recent 
events  least  perfectly.  This  may  be  simply 
owing  to  the  images  in  early  life  having  been 
impressed  on  what  was  in  a  more  fit  state  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  or  having  been  better  secured  after 
they  were  impressed.  A  silver  plate  bearing  a 
good  photographic  image,  of  three  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  fixed  with  the  fumes  of  mercury,  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  may  be,  in  comparison  with  a  piece  of 
Herchel’s  paper  which  bore  an  image  yester¬ 
day,  and  none  to-day,  e.xactly  whatan  old  man’s 
memory  of  remote  events  is  to  his  recollection 
of  recent  occurrences. 

There  are  instances  of  ten)porary  loss  of  me¬ 
mory  in  consequence  of  external  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  we  chance  to  be  able  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  a  remarkable  example  heretofore  unre- 
conled.  A  boy  of  uncommon  talents,  who  has 
since  attained  high  civil  employment  in  India, 
was  boarded,  during  his  attendance  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  in  the  house  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
who  took  charge  of  a  few  other  youths  of  about 
the  same  age.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  a  ses¬ 
sion,  (luring  which  he  had  studied  very  hard,  and 
ihe  night  before  he  was  to  deliver  a  prize  essay 
to  a  particular  professor,  the  young  man  w’as  al¬ 
lowed  by  his  protector  to  have  a  small  supper 
party,  at  which  he  was  very  merry.  Next  day, 
after  giving  in  the  essay,  he  took  a  game  at  ball 
with  some  companions,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
fell  on  his  rump  and  experienced  a  slight  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain.  Coming  home,  he  was 
found  to  talk  incoherently,  and  he  had  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  either  the  supper  party  or  the  delivery 
of  the  prize  essay.  He  wais  immediately  put  to 
bed  and  bled,  when  he  gradually,  as  with  an  ef- 
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fort,  came  to  a  faint  recollection  of  these  inci¬ 
dents,  but  remembered  nothing  which  took  place 
after  the  fall ;  and  the  few  hours  which  elapsed 
between  that  event  and  the  bleeding  continued 
ever  after  to  be  a  complete  blank  in  his  memory. 

There  are  remarkable  instances  of  a  revival 
of  old  and  forgotten  impressions  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
ease,  particularly  vvitn  regard  to  languages. 
“  A  man.  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  had  been 
born  in  Frtince,  but  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  England,  and  for  many  years  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  the  habit  of  speaking  t'rcnch.  But 
when  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  effects  of  an  injury  of  the  head,  he 
always  spoke  French.  A  similar  case  occurred 
in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  of  a  man  tvho  was  in 
a  state  of  stupor  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of 
the  head.  On  his  partial  recovery,  he  spoke  a 
language  which  nobody  in  the  hospital  under¬ 
stood,  but  which  was  soon  ascertained  to  be 
Welsh.  It  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  been 
thirty  years  absent  from  Wales,  and,  before  the 
accident,  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  On  his  perfect  recovery,  he  completely 
forgot  his  Welsh  again,  and  recovered  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  *  *  A  case  has  been  related  to 
me  of  a  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  four,  received  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  for  which  he  underw  ent  the 
operation  of  trepan.  He  w  as  at  the  lime  in  a 
state  of  perfect  stupor,  and,  after  his  recovery, 
retained  no  recollection  either  of  the  accident  or 
the  operation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  during  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  he  gave  his  mother  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operation,  and  the  persons  who 
were  present  at  it,  with  a  correct  description  of 
their  dress,  and  other  minute  particulars.  He 
had  never  been  observed  to  allude  to  it  before, 
and  no  means  were  knowm  by  which  he  could 
have  acquired  the  circumstances  wdiich  he  men¬ 
tioned.  An  eminent  medical  friend  informs  me, 
that,  during  fever,  w’ithout  any  delirium,  he  on 
one  occasion  repeated  long  passages  from  Ho¬ 
mer,  which  he  could  not  do  when  in  health;  and 
another  friend  has  mentioned  to  me,  that,  in  a 
similar  situation,  there  were  represented  on  his 
mind,  in  a  most  vivid  manner,  the  circumstances 
of  a  journey  in  the  Highlands,  which  he  had  per¬ 
formed  long  before,  including  many  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  *  * 
An  ignorant  servant  girl,  mentioned  by  Cole¬ 
ridge,  during  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  repeated 
passages  from  theological  works  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  which,  being  taken 
dowm  and  traced  to  the  works  I'rom  which  they 
W’ere  derived,  were  found  to  be  repeated  with 
perfect  accuracy.  It  turned  out  that  she  had 
been  servant  to  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  much 
learning  and  peculiar  habits,  who  w’as  in  the 
})ractice  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
along  a  passage  in  his  house  which  led  to  the 
kitchen,  and  there  reading  aloud  his  favorite  au¬ 
thors.”’^  Of  this  class  of  phenomena  many  oth¬ 
er  examples  might  be  adduced.  There  is  an¬ 
other  class,  which  have  obtained  the  general 
name  of  double  consciousrtess.  A  person  becomes 
ill,  and  at  his  recovery  is  found  to  have  forgotall 
previously  attained  knowhalge.  He  begins,  like 
a  child,  with  the  alphabet,  and  goes  through  a 
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new  course  of  instruction.  Suddenly,  he  recov¬ 
ers  all  that  wras  lost,  but  has  forgot  every  new 
idea  acquired  since  his  recovery.  In  some  cases, 
the  two  conditions  have  alternated  oftener  than 
once.  Dr.  Beattie  mentions  a  clergyman  who, 
on  recovering  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  was 
found  to  have  lost  the  recollection  of  exactly  four 
years  ;  every  thing  that  occurred  before  that  pe¬ 
riod  he  remembered  perfectly.  He  gradually 
recovered  the  lost  knowledge,  partly  by  a 
taneous  revival  of  his  Tuewoiy^  and  partly  by 
reading  histories  of  the  period.  How  like  is  all 
this  to  w’hat  has  been  stated  about  MOser’s  van¬ 
ishing  but  revivable  pictures  ! 

Many  of  the  recorded  phenomena  of  dreaming 
also  seem  to  bear  a  strong  relation  to  the  Moser 
process.  The  metaphysicians  make  out  a  class 
of  dreams  as  consisting  of  the  revival  of  ideas 
which  had  passed  out  of  the  mind,  or  appeared 
to  have  been  forgotten.  For  example,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  about  to  be  cast  in  a  law-suit  for  want  of  a 
particular  document  which  has  been  lost,  dreams 
a  dream  in  which  his  deceased  father  or  some 
other  person  appears,  and  informs  him  of  the 
place  in  which  it  is  deposited.  The  theory  re¬ 
specting  such  cases  is  that  the  fact  was  once 
known,  but  became  forgotten,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  dream  was  only  a  resurrection 
of  this  deceased  piece  of  knowledge.  And  that 
we  are  capable  of  thus  utterly  forgetting  a  piece 
of  knowledge  wbich  we  once  possessed,  is  prov¬ 
ed  by  our  frequently  being  reminded  ef  sayings 
of  our  own  by  other  parties  to  whom  we  had 
spoken  them,  but  of  which  w  e  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  revival  of  these  lost  ideas  may  be 
only  a  physical  process  in  the  brain,  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  vaporing  of  an  occult  photo¬ 
graphic  picture.  Dr.  Watts  by  anticipation  gives 
a  sort  of  countenance  to  such  a  supposition,  w  hen 
he  conjectures  “  that  those  very  fibres,  pores,  or 
traces  of  the  brain,  which  assist  at  the  first  idea  or 
perception  of  any  object,  are  the  same  uhich  assist 
also  at  the  recollection  of  it?"*  Even  the  language 
of  the  metaphysicians,  vague  as  it  generally  is, 
seems  strangely  in  harmony  with  that  of  our 
new  science.  They  describe  conception  and  im¬ 
agination  as  two  dilferent  degrees  of  activity  of 
the  intellectual  pow’ers  in  reviving  past  impres¬ 
sions.  Dr.  Brown,  the  last  and  best  of  this  se¬ 
ries  of  philosophers,  taught  that  “  there  is  a  law 
of  the  mind  over  which  volition  has  no  control, 
or  a  tendency,  which  is  constantly  operating  in¬ 
voluntarily,  io  renovate  prior  feelings.  This  he 
called  Simple  Suggesiion.  When  two  or  more 
objects,  or  two  or  more  thoughts,  primary  or  re¬ 
novated,  are  present  to  the  mind,  feelings  of  re- 
lalion  arise  in  it  independently  of  the  will,  and 
from  a  law  or  tendency  of  the  mind  itself.  I’his 
lie  called  Relative  Suggestion.  Lastly,  there  is 
in  the  mind  a  susceptibility  of,  or  tendency  to, 
another  distinct  class  of  leeling's,  called  Emo¬ 
tions,  as  Grief,  Joy,  Pleasure,  Pain,  Cheerful¬ 
ness,  Wonder,  F'ear,  Remorse,  &c.  These  feel¬ 
ings  are  also  involuntary.  They  arise  unbidden 
ill  the  mind,  when  certain  objects  are  seen,  or 
I  certain  feelings  of  relation  perceived.”  This  is 
an  abstract  oi‘ the  principal  parts  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
doctrine,  which  w’as  given  out  thirty  years  ago.* 
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Its  relation  to  these  curious  experiments  is  faint 
and  indescribable,  but  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  there  is  some  relation. 

The  (Quarterly  Review,  a  number  of  years  i 
ago,  contained  an  article  on  the  “Connection  of 
Intellectual  Operations  with  Organic  action,”  in 
which  it  was  stated  that,  “  in  certain  conditions  i 
of  the  mind,  and  when  the  eye  has  been  for  some 
time  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  visible 
figures,  the  impressions  usually  recalled  by  ilie 
act  of  volition  are  forced  upon  it  by  causes  of 
which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  possess  a 
distinctness  of  outline  which  permits  us  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  the  same  examination  as  the  per¬ 
manent  impressions  m.ade  upon  the  retina  by  the 
action  of  highly  luminous  bodies.  When  this 
examination  is  carefully  made,  we  shall  find  that 
the  images  recalled  by  the  memory  follow  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  head  and  of  the  eye,  and  are  seen 
according  to  the  very  same  laws  which  regulate 
the  vision  of  those  impressions  which  remain  on 
the  retina  after  the  objects  which  produce  them 
are  withdrawn.  The  very  same  result  will  be 
obtained  in  the  case  of  forms  created  by  the  im¬ 
agination,  so  that  the  two  leading  faculties  of  the 
mind  [memory  and  imagination]  perform  their 
operations  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of\ 
sensed  This  is  a  very  remarkable  assertion,  and 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  view  which  we  liave 
taken.  If  received  as  true,  it  can  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  mental  action  generally  is 
inextricably  connected  with  the  laws  of  some  of 
the  so-called  imponderable  bodies. 


THK  WANDERING  JEW. 

From  Benticj’s  Miscellany. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  popular  En¬ 
glish  ballad  on  the  subject  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
though  the  adventures  of  this  extraordinary  being 
have  affjrded  themes  to  the  poets  of  the  people  in 
almost  every  other  country  in  Europe.  France, 
especially,  is  rich  in  legends  connected  with  this 
fabled  personage ;  songs  and  sermons  equally  re¬ 
late  the  horrors  to  which  “the  undying  one”  was 
subjected,  and  the  heritage  of  w’o  conjoined  to 
his  unparalleled  length  of  life.  Most  of  the  noti¬ 
ces  are  announcements  of  his  speedy  appearance 
at  some  specified  place,  or  anecdotes  supposed  to 
have  been  related  by  those  wlio  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  meeting  with  him.  They  all  agree  in  des¬ 
cribing  him  as  aged,  care-worn,  with  a  white 
beard  of  immense  length,  and  grizzled  hair.  His 
dress,  though  ragged  and  torn,  was  said  to  retain 
traces  of  oriental  finery;  but  he  also  wore  a  lea¬ 
ther  apron,  which,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  was  the  usual  cognizance  of  laborers, 
and  the  lower  class  of  mechanics.  Xeniola  de 
dares  that,  in  Spain,  he  appeared  with  a  very 
awful  mark,  which  is  not  mentioned  either  by  the 
French  or  Germans.  According  to  this  worthy 
Father,  whom  Lewis  has  followed  in  “The  Monk,” 
the  Jew  wore  a  black  bandage  on  his  forehead, 
which  concealed  a  crucifix  of  flame,  ever  burning 
a  biain  that  grew  as  fast  it  was  consumed.  It  is 
intimated  that  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  had 
orders  to  keep  a  sliarp  lookout  for  the  wanderer. 


and  that  the  crucifix  was  designated  as  the  mark 
by  which  he  might  be  known.  Tlie  Inquisitors 
never  caught  him ;  though  tliey  often  had  infer* 
mation  of  his  practising  as  a  conjuror,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  blazing  cross  on  his  forehead  in  the  dark, 
— a  trick  often  practised  by  sciiool-boys  with  a 
bit  of  phosphorus.  They  arrested,  indeed,  a  juggler 
at  Seville  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  he  proved  to  be  “  no 
conjuror,”  and  had  the  good  luck  to  be  liberated, 
after  having  endured  “only  the  moderate  tor¬ 
ture.” 

While  the  Spaniards  were  taught  to  regard  the 
Wandering  Jew  as  an  object  of  horror,  the  French 
and  Brabantine  legends  always  spoke  of  him  as 
deserving  the  warmest  sympathy  and  compassion. 
The  Germans  invested  him  with  something  of  a 
speculative  and  philosophic  character;  whence 
Goethe,,  in  his  singular  piece,  “  Ahasuerus,”  the 
name  last  bestowed  upon  the  wanderer,  has  made 
the  Jew  a  scholastic  cobbler,  strongly  attached  to 
materialism,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  material 
comforts.  Ahasuerus  is  represented  as  having 
engaged  in  a  dialectic  controversy  with  our  Sav¬ 
iour,  who,  provoked  by  his  insensibility  to  spiritual 
blessings,  sentences  him  to  continue  in  the  life 
for  which  he  manifests  so  decided  a  preference. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  perversions  of  a  poetic 
legend  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  it  is 
saddening  to  find  it  connected  with  so  great  a 
name. 

Ahasuerus  was  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
Wandering  Jew  in  the  last  century ;  but  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  he  was  known 
as  Isaac  Iiackedem  or  Lackedion — names  which 
point  to  an  Armenian  or  Greek  origin  of  the  story. 
The  Chanson,  of  which  we  are  about  to  lay  a  ver¬ 
sion  before  our  readers,  as  nearly  in  the  original 
metre  as  the  structure  of  our  language  will  admit, 
is  believed  to  have  been  composed  in  Brabant, 
rather  earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
The  language  has  been  softened  and  modernized, 
as  it  passed  down  the  stream  of  tradition  ;  but  the 
air  possesses  the  psalmodic  character  of  those 
slow  and  plaintive  chaunts,  with  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  relics  of  martyrs  were  venerated, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  lamented.  We 
have  preserved  in  the  translation  some  of  the 
roughness  which  cliaracterizes  the  original  ballad, 
particularly  in  the  verses  spoken  by  the  burgesses 
to  the  W anderer. 

Can  life,  with  each  transition, 

From  bright  to  darkest  hue, 

Show  one  of  worse  condition 
Than  the  poor  Wandering  Jew  I 
How  horrid  is  his  stale  I 
His  wretchedness  how  great ! 

One  day.  before  the  city 
Of  Brussels,  in  Brabant, 

We  saw,  with  fear  and  pity, 

This  man  of  comforts  scant, 

And  ne'er  before  our  sight 
Was  beard  so  long  and  white 

His  garments,  torn  and  streaming, 

The  winds  could  not  withstand, 

And  we  knew  by  his  seeming 
He  came  from  Eastern  land : 

A  leathern  bag  before 

He,  like  some  workman,  wore  ! 
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We  said,  *•  Good-morrow,  master! 

One  little  moment  slay, 

And  tell  un  the  disaster 

Which  has  brouffht  you  this  way. 
Come,  do  not  plead  excuse, 

Nor  sympathy  refuse.” 

Then  he  replied,  ”  Believe  me, 

I  suffer  bitter  wo ; 

Incessant  travels  grieve  me  ; 

No  rest  for  me’s  below ; 

A  respite  I  have  never. 

But  march  on,  on  for  ever !" 

”  Come,  join  us,  good  old  father ! 

And  drink  a  cup  of  ale; 

We’ve  come  out  here  together 
On  purpose  to  regale! 

And,  if  you  Ml  be  our  guest. 

We  ’ll  give  you  of  the  best.” 


”  1  have  no  home  to  hide  me  ; 
No  wealth  can  I  display  ; 

But  unknown  powers  provide  me 
Five  farthings  every  day. 

This  always  is  my  store, 

’Tis  never  less  nor  more!"’ 

“  We  used  to  think  your  story 
"Was  but  an  idle  dream  ; 

But,  when  thus  wan  and  hoary, 
And  broken-down  you  stem. 
The  sight  cannot  deceive. 

And  we  the  tale  believe. 

“  But  you  must  have  offended 
Most  grievously  our  God; 
Who>e  mercy  is  extended 
To  all  on  earth  who  plod: 
Then  tell  us  for  what  crime 
You  bear  his  wrath  sublime  ?” 


”  I  cannot  take  your  proffer, 

I ’m  hurried  on  by  Fate  ; 

But  for  your  hearty  offer 
My  gratitude  is  great. 

I  ’ll  ever  bear  in  mind 
Strangers  so  gootl  and  kind.” 

”  You  seem  so  very  aged, 

That,  looking  on  with  tears, 

We  find  ourselves  engaged 
In  guessing  at  your  years. 

We’d  ask, — if  not  too  bt)ld, — 

Are  you  a  century  old  1” 

“  Years  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
Have  roll’d  above  my  head 
Since  Fi'le  has  kept  me  sunder, d 
Both  from  the  quick  and  dead  1 
I  was  twelve  years  that  morn 
When  Christ  our  Lord  was  born  !” 


“’Twas  by  my  rash  behavior 
1  wrougltt  this  fearful  scathe  : 

As  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Was  passing  on  to  death. 

His  mild  request  I  spurn’d. 

His  gentle  pleading  scorn’d. 

”  Beneath  the  cross  when  sinking, 
He  pass’d  before  my  door  ! 

From  the  crowd’s  insults  shrinking, 
He  stepp’d  the  threshold  o’er, 

And  made  a  mild  request 
That  1  would  let  him  rest. 

Begone  !*  said  I,  ‘  thou  vile  one  ! 
Move  on,  and  meet  thy  fate, 

I  know  it  would  defile  one 
To  suffer  thee  to  wait; 

Blasphemer !  haste!  begone  ! 

To  death — to  death  move  on  !’  ” 


“Are  you  that  man  of  sorrow, 

To  whom,  our  authors  write. 
Grief  comes  with  every  morrow. 

And  wretchedness  at  night  ? 

Oh  !  let  ns  know — are  you 
Isaac,  the  Wandering  jew  ?” 

“  Yes;  Isaac  Lackedion 

To  me  was  given  for  name. 

And  the  proud  hill  of  Zion 
As  place  of  birth  1  claim. 

Children  !  in  me  yon  view 
The  hapless  Wandering  Jew  ! 

”  Good  Lord  !  how  sad,  how  weary 
This  length  of  life  is  found  ! 

Now,  for  the  fifth  time,  hear  ye  ! 

I’ve  paced  the  earth’s  wide  round! 
All  else  to  rest  have  gone, 

But  1  tnust  still  live  on  ! 

“  I’ve  cast  me  in  the  occean — 

The  waves  refused  to  drowm  ; 

I ’ve  faced  the  storm's  commotion 
In  heaven’s  darkest  frown; 

But  elemental  strife 
Went  by,  and  left  me  life  ! 

“  I’ve  pass’d  through  fields  of  battle. 
Where  men  in  thousands  fell ; 
While  the  artillery’s  rattle 

Peal’d  forth  their  funeral  knell : 
The  mangling  shell  and  shot 
Whizz’d  by,  and  harm'd  me  not ! 

“  Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic 
I’ve  eeen  the  fever  spread, 

Where  orphans,  driven  frantic, 

Lay  dying  on  the  dead  : 

I  gazed  with  hope,  not  fear; 

But  still  death  came  not 'near. 


“  Then  Jesus,  turning  mildly, 

Look’d  on  my  angry  brow, 

And  said,  ‘  Thou  speukest  wildly, 

For  onward,  too,  must  thou ! 

March  onward  !  ’tis  thy  doom, 

And  TARUY  TILL  I  come!’ 

“  A  secret  force  expell’d  rne 
'I’hat  instant  from  my  home; 

And  since  the  doom  has  held  me 
Unceasingly  to  roam ; 

For  neither  day  nor  night 

Must  check  my  onward  flight. 

“Farewell,  ye  pitying  strangers! 

For  I  must  now  away; 

Ye  cannot  know  the  dangers 
Which  menace  my  delay: 

Farewell,  ye  kindly  men! 

We  never  meet  again  !” 

Thus  ends  this  most  singular  and  beautiful  le¬ 
gend,  in  which  the  simplicity,  and  almost  nigged- 
iiess,  of  the  stylo,  greatly  enhances  the  niiracJe  of 
the  story.  It  is  scarcely  neces.sary  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  historical  authority  for  the  legend  ;  but 
the  VV^andering  Jew  may  be  regarded  us  an  alle¬ 
gorical  impersonation  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  which,  since  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  has 
been  onlcosi  and  wandering  among  the  natioi:s  of 
the  earth,  still  subject  to  that  fearful  imprecation. 
“His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children  !” 
The  words  “  Tarry  thou  till  1  come”  were  actually 
addressed  to  the  apostle  St  Joiin  ;  and,  as  tliis 
evangelist  himself  informs  us,  they  led  many  of  the 
disciples  to  believe  that  St.  John  would  be  one  of 
those  who  should  be  found  alive  at  the  second  com- 
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ing  of  the  Messiah.  Anotlier  prophectic  declaration 
of  our  Lord  was  similarly  misunderstood  :  “  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of  them  which 
stand  here  wMiich  shall  not  taste  of  death  until  they 
have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.” 
This  prophecy,  which  the  best  commentators  apply 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was,  hy  many 
Greek  Christians,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  second 
advent ;  and  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  was 
probably  invented  to  support  the  truth  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation.  This  was  very  naturally  suggested  to 
the  Greeks  by  their  own  national  legend  of  Pro¬ 
metheus,  whose  immortality  of  wo,  fettered  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a  vulture  eternally 
preying  upon  his  liver,  had  been  rendered  familiar 
to  them  by  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  proceeded 
from  an  uninspired  pen. 

The  first  direct  mention  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
dates  in  the  year  1215,  when  his  story  was  made 
knowm  to  the  learned  of  that  day  by  an  Armenian 
prelate,  who  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  relics  of 
the  saints,  which  the  Crusaders  had  brought  from 
the  Levant  to  England.  According  to  this  episco¬ 
pal  pilgrim,  who  averred  that  he  had  seen  and  con¬ 
versed  with  the  wanderer,  the  name  of  the  hapless 
Jew  was  Cartophilus ;  a  name  which  not  a  little 
strengthens  the  theory  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
legend.  He  was  a  subordinate  officer  in  Pilate’s 
court ;  one  of  the  many  chronicles  which  have  re¬ 
peated  the  story,  calls  him  ‘‘  the  crier and,  when 
Jesus  was  condemned,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow 
on  the  back,  and  pushing  him  towards  the  infuriate 
crowd,  exclaimed,  “  On  with  thee  Jesus  !  where¬ 
fore  dost  thou  tarry  1”  Jesus  turned  round,  and, 
with  a  severe  accent,  replied,  “  1  go ;  but  thou 
must  tarry  until  I  come!”  The  doom  was  no  soon¬ 
er  pronounced  than  Cartophilus  found  himself  ir¬ 
resistibly  hurried  onwards  from  his  family  and 
friends,  compelled  to  be  a  vagabond  and  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  ever  finding  any 
relaxation  from  his  toils.  After  wandering  over  the 
whole  of  the  East,  he  was  converted  and  baptized 
by  the  same  Ananias  who  baptized  St  Paul,  when 
he  took  the  name  of  Joseph.  Baptism,  however, 
could  not  efface  the  curse ;  he  still  continues  his 
erratic  life,  and  looks  daily  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Every  hundred  years  he  is  seized 
with  a  strange  malady,  which  brings  him  to  the  I 
very  point  of  death ;  but,  after  remaining  for  several 
days  in  a  trance,  he  awakes,  restored  to  the  same 
condition  of  youth  and  health  which  he  possessed 
when  he  insulted  our  Saviour.’^' 

The  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  re¬ 
lating  this  legend,  changed  the  name  of  Joseph  into 
Isaac  Lackedem  or  Lackedion,  and  omitted  the  fine 
incident  of  his  periodical  renovation.  The  ballad 
which  we  have  translated  is  founded  on  this  version 
of  the  story,  which  was  generally  received  in  Bra¬ 
bant.  Indeed,  he  visited  this  country,  according  to 
the  Brabantine  Chronicle,  in  1575.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  meanness  of  his  appan  l,  he  was  found  to  be 
a  man  of  superior  education,  for  “  he  spoke  better 
Spanish  than  any  nobleman  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.” 

Goethe’s  travestie  of  the  story  is  derived  from  an 
earlier  appearance  of  the  VV'andering  Jew'  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  On  the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year  1542,  two 

•  Goodwin  has  introduced  this  part  of  the  legend 
into  his  singular  romance  of  St.  Leon. 


German  students  encountered  him  in  a  church  in 
Hamburgh,  listening  to  the  sermon  with  great  at¬ 
tention  and  devotieftj.  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  with 
white  hair  that  reached  below*  the  middle  of  his 
back,  and  a  beard  that  extended  to  his  girdle ; 
though  the  w’eather  was  still  cold,  his  feet  W'ere 
naked  ;  his  dress,  wh’ch  the  chronicler  describes 
with  edifying  particularity,  consisted  of  a  sailor’s 
trow’sers  **  a  world  too  W'lde  for  his  shrunk  shanks,’ 
a  tight-fitting  vest,  and  a  large,  loose  cloak.  He 
readily  entered  into  conversation  with  the  students, 
telling  him  that  his  name  was  Ahasuerus,  and  that 
he  had  been  a  thriving  shoemaker  at  the  time  of 
Christ’s  crucifixion.  Impelled  by  the  vulgar  pas¬ 
sion  for  excitement,  which  collects  crowds  to  wit¬ 
ness  executions,  rather  than  by  religious  bigotry,  or 
personal  rancor,  he  formed  one  of  the  multitude 
which  surrounded  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate,  and 
clamored  for  the  release  of  Barabbas.  When 
Jesus  was  condemned,  he  hastened  home  to  give 
his  wife  and  children  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
procession  which  w’as  to  pass  by  their  doors.  When 
Jesus  came  up  the  street,  he  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  the  cross,  and  fell  against  the  wall  of  the 
house.  Ahasuerus  repulsed  him  rudely,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  Calvary,  the  appointed  place  of  puni.«hment, 
which  w'as  visible  in  the  distance,  said,  “Get  on, 
blasphemer,  to  thy  doom  !”  Jesus  replied,  “  I  will 
stop  and  rest;  but  you  shall  march  onw'ard  until  I 
return.”  He  was  instantly  hurried  forw’ards  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  and  never  afterw’ards  knew 
rest.  Ahasuerus,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
students,  was  a  man  of  few  w'ords,  very  abstemious 
in  his  mode  of  living ;  accepting  alms  only  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  them  to  the  poor,  and  at  the 
same  time  soliciting  their  prayers,  that  he  might 
be  blessed  with  the  boon  of  death.  Twenty  years 
later  Ahasuerus  appeared  in  IStrasburg,  w'here  he 
reminded  the  magistrates  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  place  two  centuries  before, — a  fact 
which  W’as  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  police 
registers  of  the  city  !  He  inquired  rather  affection¬ 
ately  after  the  students  with  whom  he  had  spoken 
at  Hamburgh,  and  declared  that  since  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them  he  had  visiU  d  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Indies.  It  is  recorded  that  he  spoke 
German  with  very  great  purity,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  foreign  accent. 

In  1604,  the  Wandering  Jew  visited  France  ; 
“  The  true  history  of  his  life,  taken  from  his  own 
lip?^,”  was  printed  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1608 ;  and  his 
“  Complaint,”  set  to  a  popular  air,  was  a  very  fa¬ 
vorite  ballad.  The  learned  Louvet  saw  him,  on  a 
Sunday,  at  Beauvais,  coming  from  mass.  He  w'as 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  to 
whom  he  recounted  anecdotes  of  Christ’s  passion  in 
so  affecting  a  manner  as  to  draw  tears  from  the 
most  obstinate  ey  es,  and  to  unloose  the  strings  of 
the  tightest  purses.  On  this  occasion,  he  asked  for 
alms  with  a  lofty  tone  of  superiority,  as  if  he  W'as 
conferring,  instead  of  receiving,  a  favor.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  excited  great  emotion  throughout  France  ; 
some  being  alarmed  at  such  a  portentous  appari¬ 
tion,  and  others  affecting  to  be  edified  by  the  in¬ 
structive  narratives  he  rmated.  Indeed,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  about  this  time,  several  impostors 
made  large  sums  of  money  by  personating  the 
Wandering  Jew. 

Passing  over  some  vague  accounts  of  his  being 
seen  at  Ealamaiica,  Venice,  and  Naples,  in  which 
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last  city  he  was  rather  successful  as  a  gambler, 
we  find  that  he  visited  Brussels  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1771,  and  sat  for  his  portrait,  to  illustrate  the 
ballad  composed  on  his  interview  with  certain  of 
the  burgesses  some  centuries  before.  The  portrait 
was  graven  on  wood,  and  copies  of  it  may  be  seen 
suspended  in  most  of  the  cottages  of  Belgium, 
where  his  legend  has  always  been  more  popular 
than  anywhere  else.  I  n  fac  ,  the  two  great  objects 
of  hero-worship  among  the  Flemings  are  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew  and  Napoleon. 

Dr.  Southey  has  based  “  The  Curse  of  Kehema” 
on  this  legend  ;  and  Dr.  Croly  has  made  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  gorgeous  romance,  Salathiel ;  but  the 
fiction  has  never  laid  hold  of  the  popular  mind  in 
England,  as  it  has  in  France  and  Germany,  though 
there  are  few  superior  to  it  in  the  power  of  capti¬ 
vating  the  imagination. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

LINES 

Suggested  by  DavieVs  Picture  of  Napoleon,  asleep 
irihis  study,  taken  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Steal  softly  !  for  the  very  room, 

The  stately  chamber  of  ms  rest, 

Imparts  a  gasping  awe  and  gloom 
Unto  a  rash  intruder’s  breast. 

Here  kneel  and  look  !  but  breathe  not,  lest 
Thy  gross  material  breath  alone 

Should  wake  that  eye’s  immortal  blaze, 
That,  like  the  last  Archangel’s  gaze. 

Might  scorch  thee  into  stone  ! 

He  sleeps  !  while  Earth  around  him  reels, 

And  mankind’s  million  hosts  combine 
Against  the  sceptre  sword  which  seals 
Tlieir  fate  from  Lapland  to  the  Line- 
While,  like  a  giant  roused  from  wine, 

Grim  Europe,  starting,  watches  him. 

The  Warrior  Lord  of  Lodi's  field — 

O’er  Jena’s  rout,  who  shook  his  shield — 

Is  hushed  in  slumber  dim  ! 

He  sleeps  !  The  thunderer  of  the  World 
For  once  hath,  wearied,  dropt  the  bolt, 
Whose  strokes  split  empires  up — and  hurl’d 
To  dust  each  purple  mantled  dolt, 

’Mid  havoc,  ruin  and  revolt! 

Lo!  lull'd  like  baby  by  its  nurse. 

The  Imperial  Eagle  folds  that  wing 
Quiescent,  whose  awaking  spring 
Shall  shake  the  universe  ! 

He  sleeps  !  and  silence  binds  that  tone 
Which  cleft  the  Alps' eternal  walls. 

And  bridged  his  pathway  to  a  throne 
Above  the  Avalanche's  halls  ; 

Hark  !  how  that  victor-voice  appals 
Pale  Austria’s  battle  line,  when  first 

He  crushed  gaunt  Nature’s  bonds  asunder, 
And  meteor  girt,  in  flame  and  wonder, 

LTpon  Marengo  burst  ! 

He  sleeps  and  dreams — oh,  for  the  sense 
Of  some  sublimer  sphere  to  know 
Where  strays  the  fierce  iutelligenco 

VV'hich  scourged  the  nations  here  below  ! 

To  the  Empyrean  doth  it  go  ? 


And  would  its  wild  ambition  strain 
To  grasp  the  balance  of  the  skies, 

And  systems,  suns  and  stars  comprise 
In  one  tremendous  reign  ? 

He  dreams  and  smiles  !  the  Conqueror’s  brow. 
Gall'd  with  the  wreath’s  triumphal  pride, 
Looks  grandly  calm  and  placid  now, 

As  if  your  Enghei.n  never  died  ! 

As  i** — Victorious  Homicide  ! — 

The  rush  of  Borodina’s  stream, 

His  bony-legions’  freezing  groans. 

And  icy  Russia’s  forest  moans 
Are  heard  not  in  that  dream! 

The  plan  and  pencil  in  his  hand 

Have  dropp’d  as  though  their  effort  fail'd 
To  draught  the  crimson  sketch  he  scana’d 
In  Fate’s  vast  volume  seven-seal'd  ; 

But  earth  shall  see  the  page  reveal’d. 

And  hear  its  fiery  purport  too. 

Until  her  curdling  heart’s  blood  stops. 

And  carnage-clogged  thy  sickly  drops 
Outworn,  red  Waterloo  ! 

He  dreams  and  smiles  I  Yon  blue  sea  prison 
Uncages  Fortune’s  crowned  bird  ; 

And  France,  exulting  France,  has  risen 
Through  all  her  borders,  trumpet-stirr’d ! 
Ha  heeds  it  not ;  some  vision’d  word 
Hath  shown  him  Ocean’s  distant  wave 
Thundering  the  moral  of  his  story. 

And  rolling  boundless  as  his  glory, 

Round  St.  Helena’s  grave. 

Away,  bright  Painter  !  tell  thy  frere. 
Self-satisfied  Philosophy, 

Whose  ready,  reasoning  tongue  would  swear 
That  brow  of  Despot  cannot  bo 
From  crested  care  one  moment  free — 

Tell  him  thy  life-imparting  eye, 

Napoleon’s  sleepless  hour  survey’d, 

And  with  one  deathless  glance  hath  made 
Immortal  now  the  Lie.  Harold. 


Optics. — At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
16th  inst,M.  Arago  communicated  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  optics,  made  by  the  Commission,  which 
had  been  charged  by  the  academy  to  examine 
the  curious  specimens  of  diamond  lately  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  to  ascertain  whether  these  crystals  were 
really  diamonds  in  their  primitive  stale.  M.  Ar¬ 
ago  stated  that  the  commission  had  employed  a 
simple  and  infallible  means  of  coming  to  a  de¬ 
cision,  and  had  found  that  the  specimens  were 
really  what  they  were  described  lo  be.  This 
means  consists  in  determining  whether  the  angle 
of  the  polarization  of  the  crystal  is  of  twenty- 
four  degrees. — Court  Journal. 

The  West  India  Mails. — A  statement  of  the 
voyages  performed  by  the  West  India  mail 
steam-ships  during  ihe  year  1842,  affords  a  sin¬ 
gular  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  trans- 
Atlantic  communication  is  effected  by  means  of 
steam  navigation.  The  average  length  of  the 
West  India  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  appears 
from  the  following  table  to  be  18  3-4  days.  The 
longest  outward  passage  was  made  in  20  days 
17  hours,  and  the  quickest  in  16  davs  19  hours; 
the  distance  run  over  being  little  sliort  of  4000 
miles. — Ibid. 
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French  Scientific  Congress. — We  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  French  Scientific  Congress,  before  sepa¬ 
rating  at  Strasbnrg,  entered  into  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
the  following  recommendations  :  That  government 
would  be  pleased  to  extend  greater  encouragement 
than  it  has,  hitherto,  done  to  the  learned  societies 
and  literary  projects  of  the  provinces  :  that,  instead 
of  seeking  to  congregate  the  most  distinguished 
savans  in  the  capital,  it  should  endeavor  rather  to 
attach  them  to  the  provincial  academies  to  which 
they  belong,  either  by  augmentation  of  their  salaries 
or  by  honorary  distinctions :  that  the  various  isolated 
Faculties  of  France  should  be  collected  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  great  scientific  establishments— 
academies  complete — centres  of  learning — and  di¬ 
vided  among  the  different  districts  of  the  kingdom  : 
that  division  of  property  is  beneficial  to  the  country,  j 
but  its  subdivision  into  parcels  of  less  than  ten,  fif-  ] 
teen,  or  twenty  ares  (an  are  is  fourteen  square  yards, 
English,)  is  mischievous:  that  schools  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  carried  direct  into  the  midst  of  the  husbandmen 
and  laborers,  be  established  in  all  the  departments 
of  France,  and  that  the  same  professor  be  also 
teacher  at  the  normal  agricultural  school  of  each 
department  :  that  government  cause  to  be  prepared 
agricultural  maps,  based  on  geological  maps,  and  in-  j 
dicating  the  limitsofthe  various  agricultural  regions  : 
that  government  organize  the  rural  police  in  can¬ 
tons,  so  that  each  canton  have  its  commissary  and 
communal  officers  under  its  own  direction  :  that 
government,  in  its  regulations  for  the  plantation  of 
the  highway-borders,  take  into  consideration  the 
utility  of  employing  fruit-trees  :  that  the  bases  of 
competitions  in  the  Fine  Arts  be  altered  ;  and  the 
pupils  be  sent,  according  to  their  specialty,  into 
those  countries  in  which  the  particular  art  studied 
by  each  has  most  splendor. — London  Athenceum. 

Pearly  Nautilus — Professor  Owen  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (NaufiZus  Pompili- 
us)  animal  and  shell,  obtained  by  Captain  Belcher, 
R.  N.,  at  Amboyna.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the 
specimen  described  by  him  in  1832  having  been 
detached  from  the  shell,  which  was  destroyed  in  its 
capture,  and  recapitulated  the  analogies  which  had 
guided  him  in  determining  the  position  in  which  he 
had  restored  the  soft  parts  to  the  shell,  and  figured 
them  in  situ,  ill  his  memoir.  Objections  had  been 
made  to  this  restoration  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  by  Doc¬ 
tors  Grant  and  De  Blainville,  who  were  led  by  other 
analogies  to  believe  that  the  upper  or  outer  lip  of 
the  shell  must  have  crossed  the  back  of  the  head, 
instead  of  crossing  the  opposite  side,  or  funnel,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Owen.,  M.  Valenciennes,  who 
had  subsequently  received  the  soft  parts  of  a  nauti¬ 
lus,  had  adopted  the  position  assigned  to  them  by 
Mr.  Owen.  The  present  example,  in  which  the  an¬ 
imal  had  been  restored  to  its  shell  in  precisely  the 
same  position  in  which  it  was  received  when  recent, 
closely  agreed  with  the  description  and  figure  in 
Professor  Owen's  work.  The  involuted  spire  of  the 
shell  is  covered  by  the  dorsal  fold  of  the  mantle, 
and  is  lodged  in  the  concavity  at  the  back  of  the 
muscular  plate  above  the  bead.  The  funnel  rests 
upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  large  chamber  containing 
the  animal.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  specimen 
of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  in  its  shell  which  has  reached 
Europe. — Ibid. 

Animal  Electricity. — If  a  frog  be  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  another  so  that  it  has 
only  one  leg  with  a  long  nervous  fibre  ;  then  if  this 
fibre  be  placed  on  the  thighs,  and  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  passed  through  the  nerves  of  the  first  frog, 


so  that  it  is  contracted,  the  leg  of  the  other  is  also 
immediately  seen  to  contract.  If  the  nerve  of  the 
first  be  raised,  so  that  contraction  ceases,  in  spite 
of  the  passage  of  the  current,  there  will  be  no  con¬ 
traction  in  the  leg  of  the  second.  1  he  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  reproduced  by  all  stimulating  bodies 
which  have  the  power  of  causing  ordinary  contrac¬ 
tion  :  when  a  plate  of  gold  is  placed  between  the 
thigh  and  the  nerves,  contraction  does  not  take 
place  ;  paper  has  not  this  efiect. 

If  one  of  the  muscles  either  of  the  breast  or  of  the 
thigh  of  a  living  pigeon  be  laid  bare  and  cut  across, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  thigh  of  a  prepared  frog  be 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  this  thigh  immediately 
experiences  a  contraction,  as  in  the  case  cited  above. 
— Literary  Gaz. 

Fatty  Animal  Matter. — M.  Dumas  announced 
that  he  would  shortly  communicate  the  results  of 
his  and  M.  Payen's  researches,  tending  to  prove 
that  “  all  fatty  animal  matter  proceeds  from  plants, 
or  from  the  food  of  the  animals  which  assimilate 
them  in  kind,  or  slightly  modified.”  Previously, 
however,  to  the  presentation  of  this  work,  he  thought 
it  right  to  submit  how  greatly  this  proposition  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  Liebig,  to  the 
following  elfect,  in  a  recent  work  : 

*•  The  relation  between  food  and  the  end  it  has  to 
fulfil  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  not,  to  the  present 
day,  at  all  made  clear,  since  organic  chemistry  has 
examined  it  by  the  quantitative  method.  A  thin 
goose,  weighing  4  lbs.,  increases  to  5  lbs.  in  36  hours, 
during  which  time  it  has  had  24  lbs.  of  maize  to  fat¬ 
ten  it,  and  then  3J  lbs.  of  fat  may  be  taken  from  it. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fat  cannot  be  ready  formed  in 
the  food,  because  the  latter  does  not  contain  1-1000 
of  fat,  or  like  matter.” 

M.  Dumas  and  M.  Payen  have  sought  to  establish 
the  fattening  power  of  maize.  Agriculturists  know 
already  that  a  bushel  of  maize,  weighing  about  10 
to  11  kilogrammes,  yields  a  quart  of  oil.  Precise 
experiment  has  shown  that  maize  contains  9  per 
cent,  of  a  yellow  oil,  100  grammes  of  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Academy.  Thus,  in  eating  24  lbs. 
of  maize,  a  thin  goose  eats,  iu  fact,  2J  lbs.  of  fatty 
matter.  And  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that,  as 
mentioned  above,  a  goose  furnishes  3J  lbs.  of  fat,  if 
what  it  already  contained  be  taken  into  account. 

M.  Dumas  added  :  Hay  contains  very  nearly  2 
per  cent,  of  fatty  matter.  We  shall  show,  he  said, 
that  the  fattening  ox  and  the  milch  cow  always  fur¬ 
nish  less  fatty  matter  than  their  food  contains.  For 
the  milch  cow,  however,  the  butter,  within  a  very 
small  ratio,  represents  the  fatty  matters  of  the  food, 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  food  we  have  as  yet 
examined.  In  our  opinion,  agricultural  facts  and 
chemical  analysis  agree  in  proving  that  the  milch 
cow  constitutes  the  most  exact  and  most  economical 
means  of  extracting  from  pasturage  the  azotized 
and  fatty  matter  they  contain. — Ibid. 

Eclipse  of  the  8th  of  July. — M.  Schumacher 
transmitted  some  new  observations  on  the  eclipse  of 
the  &th  of  July  last.  They  are  extracts  from  a  report 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Russia,  Irom 
five  astronomers.  Only  one,  M.  Schidoisky,  out  of 
the  five,  but  for  reasons  explained  therein,  saw  the 
mountains :  he  only  saw  two,  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  red  light ;  and  did  not  perceive  them  until  a 
very  few  seconds  before  the  end  ol  the  eclipse  ;  the 
third  was  not  observed  by  him. 

The  communication  contained  several  particulars 
and  hypotheses  to  explain  many  of  the  singular  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  but  M.  Arago'will  shortly  be  prepared  to 
furnish  a  detailed  report  on  the  numerous  observa¬ 
tions  of  which  the  eclipse  of  last  July  has  beeh  the 
object. — Ibid. 
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A  NKw  MicnoscopE  has  been  this  week  exhibited 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  the  powers  of  which 
aie  said  to  surpass  all  previou*  instruments.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  six  powers.  The  second  magnifies  the  wings 
of  the  locust  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  length.  The 
fourth,  the  sting  of  the  bee  to  twenty-seven  feet.  By 
the  sixth,  each  lens  in  the  eye  of  the  fly  is  so  mag¬ 
nified,  that  it  appears  to  be  fourteen  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  j  and  a  human  hair,  eighteen  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  or  four  feet  in  circumference. — Athenaeum. 

Cameo. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Brussels,  M.  Perquin  de  Gembloux  pre¬ 
sented  a  cameo  of  the  fifth  century,  found  at  Orchi- 
mont  in  ISII,  in  an  old  church.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  Attili,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
several  members  of  the  Academy,  must  have  been 
executed  in  Belgium,  as  the  stone  is  a  kind  of  flint 
peculiar  to  the  country. — Ibid. 

Invention  for  the  Consu.mption  of  Smoke. — A 
furnace  has  recently  been  invented  by  Mr.  Juckes 
for  the  perfect  combustion  of  smoke.  He  has  se¬ 
cured  it  by  patent  ;  and  it  is  in  many  respects  so 
useful  and  ingenious,  that  it  will,  probably,  become 
extensively  patronised  as  its  merits  are  made 
knoun.  The  first  peculiarity  which  strikes  the  eye 
is  the  total  absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  of 
a  furnace  under  a  boiler  which  works  an  engine  of 
20-hor8e  pow’er.  This  of  itself  implies  a  perfect 
and  entire  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  smoke  which 
is  given  off,  and  causing  the  offensive  nuisance, 
being  merely  particles  of  coal  separated  on  the  first 
application  of  heat  in  the  process  of  destructive 
distillation  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
heat  in  a  fire  or  furnace.  To  make  this  portion  of 
the  fuel  available  for  the  production  of  heat  has 
excited  much  inquiry  and  ingenious  speculation  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  results  are  obtained  by  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  furnace,  which  are 
made  to  effect  the  perfect  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel.  The  fire-grate  is  a  series  of  fire 
bars,  forming  an  endless  chain,  which  by  the 
steam-engine  (and  the  same  may  be  done  by  an 
occasional  application  of  manual  or  mechanical 
power)  progresses  with  the  fuel  in  an  active  state 
of  combustion  under  the  boiler  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  inch  each  minute.  The  fuel  at  first  introduced 
parts  with  the  more  volatile  products,  which  are 
carried  over  those  portions  of  the  fuel  where  the 
production  of  the  heat  is  most  perfect  and  intense, 
and  thus  every  part  of  it  is  made  available  to  the 
5U[)port  of  combustion,  which  is  rendered  still  more 
complete  by  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air 
through  each  of  the  bars,  by  which  oxygen  gas  is 
admitted  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
of  the  incandescent  materials  into  gaseous  products. 
No  fuel  is  waste«l,  as  is  apparent  from  the  entire 
absence  of  carbon  or  smoke  in  the  chimney.  The 
most  prominent  feature  is  the  perfect  uniformity  of 
heat  under  the  boiler,  which  is  also  secured  without 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  stoker,  as  a  sufficient 
charge  can  be  given  in  the  hopper  outside  the  fur¬ 
nace  door  to  last  upwards  of  an  hour,  which  is 
slowly  carried  on  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  fire 
bars  ;  this  furnace  door  acting  in  a  perpendicular 
manner,  being  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  requisite 
quantity  of  fuel.  Here  the  fire  bars  are  always 
feeding,  taking  in  the  fuel  at  one  end  while  they 
reject  the  scorite  at  the  other  ;  being  constantly  free 
from  clinkers,  the  supply  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas  for  the  support  of  combustion  through 
the  fire  bars  is  always  uniform  and  unimpeded, 
and  the  bars  are  as  clear  in  the  evening  as  they 
were  when  they  commenced  working  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  furnace  is  also  admirably  adapted  for 
the  consumption  of  the  smaller  particles,  or  of  the 
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refuse  coal  which  accumulates  to  even  mountain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  many  of  our  collieries,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  north  ;  and  to  render  which  avail¬ 
able  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  in¬ 
quiry.  We  understand  that  the  furnace  of  Mn 
Juckes  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation  of  Professor  Buckland,  of  Sir  M.  1. 
Brunei,  etc.  The  saving  in  fuel  alone  we  are  as¬ 
sured  is  about  40  per  cent.  The  plan  is  applicable 
to  railway  or  steam-boat  engines. — Herald. 

Extraordinary  Discovery. — .\t  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth, 
.Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  the  secretary,  announced  the 
discovery  by  himself  of  a  metallic  jilate  which 
would  receive  by  mere  contact,  impressions  of  any 
printed  page,  an  engraving,  or  the  like.  This  dis¬ 
covery  was  arrived  at  by  following  out  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Moeser,  that  bodies  were  constantly 
making  impressions  upon  each  other  in  absolute 
darkness,  by  the  agency,  as  he  considered,  of  latent 
light,  but  which  Sir.  Hunt  thinks  he  has  certain 
proof  of  being  latent  heat.  The  impression  received 
on  the  metal  is  at  first  invisible,  but  is  readily 
brought  out  by  the  means  of  any  vapor.  Mr.  Hunt 
exhibited  some  specimens  of  wood  and  copper-plate 
engravings,  copied  from  the  paper  into  the  metal. 
These  copies  exhibited  every  line  of  the  original, 
and  were  far  more  distinct  than  any  of  the  early 
daguerreotypes.  Mr.  Hunt  proposes  to  call  this 
new  art  thermography. —  West- Briton. 

A  New  Co.met. — M.  Laugier,  of  Paris,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  comet.  He  states  that  it  has  a  re¬ 
trograde  movement,  and  circulates  in  an  inclined 
orbit  of  74  deg.  31  min.,  the  ascendant  node  having 
for  longitude  28  deg  31  min.  The  passage  to  the 
periheliuin  will  take  place  in  December  by  328  deg. 
22  min.  of  longitude,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun  expressed  by  0.512.  The  comet  continued  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  the  earth  until  the  15th  instant, 
when  it  was  distant  from  it  4-lOths  of  the  range  of 
the  terrestrial  orbit.  The  brightness  of  this  comet 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  gone  on  increasing  as 
to  its  nucleus,  but  there  has  been  no  sensible  in¬ 
crease  in  its  tail  since  the  2d  instant  ;  its  length  is 
hardly  10  ;  the  width  of  the  nebulosity  has  an  an¬ 
gle  of  about  5.  M.  Laugier  has  considted  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  astronomy,  to  ascertain  whether  the  comet 
of  1842  was  not  the  return  one  already  known. 
The  work  of  Pingre  mentions  a  comet  which  was 
seen  in  China  in  1301,  the  elements  of  which,  cal¬ 
culated  according  to  the  observations  of  the  Chinese, 
accord  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  results  of 
the  new  calculation.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that 
M.  Laugier  has  recorded  the  second  passage  of  a 
comet,  whose  period  of  travelling  occupies  more 
than  500  years. — Britannia. 

The  French  papers  mention  that  the  construction 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  about  to  be 
commenced,  and  that  for  the  last  few  days  a  model 
has  been  exposed  to  public  view  at  the  Invalides. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  court,  and  on  the  pede.stal 
will  be  represented  the  arrival  of  his  ashes  at  the 
place  were  they  now  lie.  The  entrance  of  the  crypt, 
destined  to  receive  the  Emperor’s  mor'al  remains, 
will  be  ornamented  on  each  side  by  two  gigantic 
statues  and  two  lions  couchant.  This  entrance  will 
be  surmounted  with  an  altar  on  spiral  columns.  The 
j  present  grand  altar  and  its  rich  canopy  must  be  re¬ 
moved  to  admit  of  this  arrangement. — Alhenaum. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquities  (Co¬ 
penhagen)  held  a  quarterly  meeting  on  the  27th  of 
October  last;  when  M  Rafn,  the  secretary,  and  M. 
Finn  Magnusen,  offered  communications  respecting 
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some  runic  inscriptions  recently  brought  to  light, 
with  the  interpretation  of  them.  The  president  laid 
before  the  Society  a  letter  from  Count  Giuseppe  de 
Cigalla,  giving  an  account  of  the  most  important 
hitherto  unpublished  inscriptions  in  the  Isle  of  San- 
torino,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  anciently  called  Thera, 
and  in  the  earliest  times  Callista.  Dr.  Lund,  in  a 
letter  from  Lagoa  Santa,  communicated  a  curious 
circumstance,  first  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Brazilian  Institute ;  namely,  that  there  had  been 
found  in  St.  Paulo  the  will  of  one  Joao  Ramalho 
signed  on  the  3rd  of  May.  1580,  by  the  notary  Lc»u- 
ren90  Vaz,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses, 
whose  signatures  were  also  affixed,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  testator  had  lived  ninety  years  in  that 
place  ;  he  must  accordingly  have  arrived  in  1490,  or 
two  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co¬ 
lumbus.  But  this  assertion  is  undoubtedly  incorrect, 
as  is  proved,  indeed,  by  the  historian  Fra  Gaspar, 
who  relates,  that  when  Martin  Alfonso  de  Sousa,  the 
first  discoverer  of  this  part  of  Brazil,  landed  at  St. 
Vincent,  in  1532,  he  there  received  important  services 
from  Ramalho,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  an 
Indian  chief. — /Aid. 

Mr.  Mac  Dowell,  the  Sculptor. — There  would 
seem  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  spelling  of  this 
gentleman's  name,  but  it  is  thus  engraved  on  a  bust 
in  our  possession,  of  John  Keats,  the  poet,  modelled 
by  the  artist  in  1S2S.  It  appears  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Emerson  Tennent,  that  Mr.  Mac  Dowell  is  a  native 
of  Belfast,  and  that  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
coachmaker.  ‘‘  His  master  subsequently  became  a 
bankrupt  ;  and,  w'hilst  settling  his  atfairs,  took  his 
apprentice  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  the  late  French 
sculptor,  Chenu,  where  he  amused  himself  by  mod¬ 
elling  in  his  clay,  and  for  the  first  time  discovered 
his  own  taste  for  sculpture.”  Mac  Dowell  now 
“  abandoned  his  half-acquired  handicraft,  and,  al¬ 
most  without  a  shilling,  and  altogether  without  a 
friend,  he  boldly  resolved  to  become  an  artist — and 
at  once  started  on  his  new  career  as  a  sculptor.  Tu¬ 
tors  and  teachers  he  had  none,  because  he  could  not 
command  the  means  to  avail  himself  of  their  in 
struction  ;  but,  after  years  of  self-taught  study,  the  i 
most  laborious  and  persevering,  he  found  himself  at  j 
last  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood.  ♦  *  For  years 
he  contrived  to  support  himself  by  modelling  for  the 
figure-shops,  by  employment  in  the  stud.os  of  his 
more  fortunate  rivals,  and  by  occasional  works  in 
silver  and  or  molu.  His  genius,  was,  however,  of  a 
loftier  range,  and  by  degrees  study  and  matured 
skill  qualified  him  to  undertake  w'orks  of  the  highest 
order.  But  he  wanted  a  name  to  allure  a  purchaser. 
His  designs,  though  praised  when  exhibited,  were 
returned  to  him  unproductive  ;  and  he  failed  to 
procure  a  single  considerable  order  either  in  bronze 
or  marble.  *  *  His  lastetfort  was  then  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  (the  statue  of  the  “  Girl  Heading,”  which  Mr. 
Tennent  had  seen),  and  if  that  failed  also  he  might 
prepare  to  sink  in  despair.  On  hearing  his 
story  Mr.  Tennent  at  once  applied  to  some  of  those 
gentlemen  whose  united  taste  and  liberality  are  the 
stay  and  the  support  of  British  art,  and  begged  them 
to  go  and  see  the  statue  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  after  seeing  it,  at  once  gave 
a  commission  for  it  in  marble.  Mr.  Wentworth 
Beaumont,  Lord  Dungannon,  Mr.  M’Calmont,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Davison,  and  others  follow’ed  his  exam¬ 
ple  in  patronizing  the  sculptor,  and  in  the  course  ol 
a  few  weeks,  merely  from  having  had  his  merits 
pointed  out  to  those  who  had  the  judgment  and  dis¬ 
crimination  to  appreciate  them,  the  before-neglect¬ 
ed  sculptor  found  himself  %vith  orders  on  his  hands 
to  the  amount  of  some  thousands  of  pounds.  Year 
after  year  his  reputation  has  been  advancing  as  his 
productions  have  been  seen  and  admired  ;  and  not 
only  the  public  but  the  Royal  Academy  have  repaid 
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him  by  their  spontaneous  honors  for  twenty  years’ 
trials  and  neglect.  In  1841,  the  Royal  Academicians 
elected  him  an  “Associate,”  uncanvassed  and  un¬ 
solicited.  The  most  recent  event  in  his  story  is  his 
selection,  last  week,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  execute 
the  national  statue  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Exnioiuh. 
When  Mr.  Mac  Dowell  was  elected  an  Associate, 
he  was  not  personally  known  to  a  single  one  of  his 
electors,  and  he  applied  to  5Ir.  Tennent  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  some  one  of  the  Royal  Academicians 
who  might  present  him  to  the  others,  on  the  occa- 
-ion  of  his  returning  them  his  acknowletigments 
for  the  honors  they  had  conferred  upon  him.” — 
Alhenoeum. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  a  literary  and  scientific 
mission  under  the  distinguished  lins'uisi,  Francis 
Bopp,  which  the  Prussian  king  has  se  'o  the  East 
Indies;  and  may  add,  as  another  prtiof  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  interest  which  all  that  relates  to  these  vast 
countries  is  now  inspiring,  that  the  Fiench  govern¬ 
ment  has  sent  out  a  young  Orientalist,  M.  Ch.  Ochoa, 
to  explore  the  regions  of  Central  Asia,  situate  be¬ 
tween  Cashmere  and  Cafiristan.  His  instruction.s 
are  to  collect  information  relating  to  the  history  and 
geopraphy  of  those  countries,  to  the  affinity  existing 
between  the  different  tribes,  their  languages,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  other  analogous  monuments. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  created  a  chair  of  Poli¬ 
tical  economy  in  the  University  of  Bonn;  and  has 
appointed  as  its  first  professor  Herr  Dahimann,  dis¬ 
missed,  in  1837,  from  his  situation  of  professor  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  for  his  energetic  protest 
against  the  tamperings  of  King  Earnest  w  ith  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Hanover  — Ibid. 

M.  Minoide-Mynas  has  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  a  collection  of  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts,  found  in  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos,  which 
includes  a  valuable  one  of  the  second  part  of  the  As¬ 
sizes  of  Jerusalem  (“  The  Assize  of  the  Common.s”) 
translated  into  the  modern  Greek.  M.  Giraud  read  to 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  at  its 
last  meeting,  a  detailed  notice  of  this  MS.;  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  presents  nearly  the  same  text 
as  the  imperfect  one  already  existing  in  the  Royal 
library,  and  dates  in  the  year  1512.  The  Royal  li¬ 
brary  mav  thus  be  said  to  pos.sess  the  best  text  known 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Assise  des  Boiir>^enis. 
It  is  made  from  a  French  text,  more  ancient  than 
those  of  Munich  and  Venice.  The  order  of  the 
chapters  is  inverted;  and  this  translation  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  texts  hitherto  known,  which  has  a 
preamble,  w’herein  mention  is  made  of  Godefroy  of 
Bouillon. — Ibid. 

Shooting  Stars, — At  Parma,  M.  Cola  saw,  on 
the  11th,  and  12th,  what  he  describes  as  a  shower 
of  shooting  stars,  and  on  the  14th,  M.  Gaudin  count¬ 
ed  in  Paris  20  per  minute. — Ibid. 

Royal  Poi-yteciinic  Institution. — The  Earl  of 
Enniskillen.  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  Doctor  Faraday,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Brande  and  Groves,  with  many  other  gentle¬ 
men  distinguished  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
world,  attended  at  this  institution  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  by  invitation  of  the  Directors,  to  w  itness  some 
novel  experiments  with  the  colossal  electrical  ma¬ 
chine.  On  this  occasion  the  Leyden  jars  of  the 
Royal  and  London  Institutions  were  added  to  those 
of  the  Polytechnic,  comprising  in  all  135,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  chargeable  surface  of  2(X)  square  feet. 
The  great  machine  offers  a  .surface  of  60 .square  fert, 
and  was  acted  on  by  double  rubbers,  at  a  rale  of  100 
revolutions  a  minute,  thus  creating  an  electrical 
force  of  unequalled  intensity.  The  chief  experi¬ 
ments  were  those  of  demonstrating  the  deflagration 
of  the  metals  by  electrical  influence;  and  the  ap¬ 
pearances  presented  after  this  process  w'ere  of  the 
most  unique  and  beautiful  description. —  'Times. 
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Pektm. — A  Russian  officer.  M.  Kovenko,  has  pub* 
lislied  in  the  Annuaire  des  Mines  de  Russie^  a  sketch  j 
of  environs  of  Pekin — some  extracts  from  which 
may  interest  our  readers  at  the  present  moment. 
For  a  century  past,  Russia,  has  maintained  a  con¬ 
vent  and  scliool  at  Pekin  ;  where  her  interpreters 
receive  their  education  in  Chinese  and  Mantchou. 
Every  ten  years  the  members  of  these  two  establish¬ 
ments  are  changed,  and  fresh  monks  and  pupils 
are  sent  from  St.  Petersburg.  During  their  stay  at 
Pekin,  the  Russians  are  free  to  see  all  things,  and 
visit  all  places,  without  awakening  the  restless  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  government.  Pekin,  according  to  M 
Kovenko,  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  to  the 
northwest  by  a  series  of  mountains  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  divide  into  northern  and  western,  according  to 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  city.  The 
northern  mountains  are  a  day’s  journey  from  Pekin 
— that  being  no  great  distance.  For  the  Chinese 
never  travel  more  than  five  and  twenty  of  our  miles 
in  a  day.  This  road  in  sumtner  is  very  picturesque; 
and  the  country  highly  cultivated.  The  yellow 
millet  is  the  Chinese  peasant’s  plant,  par  excel- 
lence.  Its  grain  is  the  basis  of  his  nutriment ;  the 
stalk  is  food  for  his  cattle,  in  the  place  of  hay,  which 
they  have  never  thought  of  cutting.  The  straw  of 
another  species  of  millet,  which  attains  a  height  of 
fifteen  feet,  is  used  to  make  the  fences  of  gardens, 
and  serves  also  for  fuel.  Near  these  northern  moun¬ 
tains  are  some  springs,  having  a  temperature  of 
forty-five  degrees.  The  water  is  conducted,  by 
pipes,  into  baths  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock,  and 
lined  with  sheets  of  lead.  Early  in  the  spring, 
crowds  assemble  at  this  spot,  in  search  of  health,  or 
for  the  mere  pleasures  of  the  promenade.  The  Im¬ 
perial  famdy  has  a  palace  here,  and  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  temples  in  the  neighborhood.  In  these  temples 
it  is  that  the  weary  traveller  may  seek  repose  ;  but 
the  hospitality  of  the  priests  belongiug  to  them 
is  by  no  means  gratuitous.  M.  Kovenko  asserts, 
that  a  few  hours’  rest  will  cost  about  IS  roubles 
(between  16«.  and  17«.),  and  upwards  of  25  roubles 
are  often  paid  for  a  day’s.  A  multitude  of  fruit 
trees  grow  in  the  valleys  of  these  mountains, — as 
well  as  willows,  firs,  juniper-trees,  and  cypresses  ; 
but  these  do  not  form  forests  of  any  considerable 
extent.  The  western  mountains  are  remarkable  for 
the  coal  which  they  enclose.  So  abundant  is  it, 
that  a  space  of  half  a  league  cannot  be  traversed 
without  meeting  with  rich  strata.  Yet,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  this  very  abundance  or  from  tbe  inveterate 
habit  which  the  Chinese  have  of  leaving  all  things 
unperfected,  the  art  of  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
amongst  them.  Machinery,  to  lighten  labor,  is  there 
unknown.  They  have  not  even  an  idea  ot  the  pumps 
indispensable  to  draw  off  the  water.  If  local  circum¬ 
stances  allow,  they  cut  drainage-galleries  ;  if  not, 
they  abandon  the  working,  when  the  inundation  has 
gained  too  far  upon  them.  Their  system  of  venti¬ 
lation  consists  in  making  openings  at  certain  distan¬ 
ces,  over  which  they  place  wheels  turned  by  men. 
But  these  wheels,  though  incessantly  in  motion,  in¬ 
troduce  very  little  air  into  the  mines.  The  mattock, 
pick-axe,  and  hammer  are  the  mining  instruments. 
A  furrow  is  traced  with  the  pick-axe,  the  mattock 
is  inserted  and  driven  in  with  the  hammer :  and, 
in  this  manner,  lumps  of  coal  are  detached,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds.  Coal  is  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  price  in  the  capital.  It  is  burnt  in  bronze  vases, 
— or  its  heat  is  distributed  along  the  wall  by  means 
of  pipes.  These  precautions  against  cold  are  very 
necessary  at  Pekin, — and  not  the  mere  consequen¬ 
ces  of  that  strange  habit  which  makes  the  Chinese 
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heat  all  their  drinks — even  their  wine.  It  freezes 
and  snowsoften,  and,  on  the  Sutof  December,  1S20, 
M.  Timkowski  found  the  thermometer  there  down 
to  twelve  degrees  below  zero. — Examiner. 

I.NTERcouRSE  WITH  China — The  fir.st  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  English  to  establish  an  intercourse 
with  China  seems  to  have  been  as  far  back  as  1596, 
when  three  vessels  were  fitted  out  in  charge  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wood,  bearing  letters  from  Uueen  Elizabeth 
to  the  Emperor.  These  ships,  however,  were  lost  on 
their  way  out,  and  no  renewal  of  the  project  appears 
to  have  been  attempted.  I  he  oldest  record  of  the 
company  at  Canton  is  dated  April  6,  1637.  Five 
ships  were  then  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Weddel.  They  first  arrived  at  Acheen,  in  Su¬ 
matra.  This  fleet  arrived  off  Macao,  May  28.  These 
ships  were,  after  .some  bloodshed,  supplied  with  car¬ 
goes  ;  but  no  further  trade  en.sued  for  many  years. 
Leave  was  some  time  after  given  to  the  English  to 
trade,  but  they  have  never  enjoyed  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  the  facilities  and  means  of  commerce 
that  have  been  rendered  all  but  certain  by  the  recent 
treaty  with  the  Celestials — Ibid. 

Chinese  Guns  at  the  Tower. — Monday  after¬ 
noon  five  brass  cannon,  captured  by  the  British  dur¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  war,  happily  just  terminated,  arriv¬ 
ed  in  a  barge  from  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
and  were  landed  on  the  Tower  wharf.  Four  of  the 
guns  are  of  large  calibre,  one  of  them  being  a  68- 
pounder,  and  the  bore  about  20  inches.  All  of  them 
are  splendid  specimens  of  workmanship,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  seen  much  service. — Ibid. 

Greek  Popttlation. — A  Patras  paper,  the  Echo, 
gives  a  deplorable  exposition  of  the  Greek  popula¬ 
tion,  and  pronounces  the  poverty  of  the  people  great¬ 
er  than  at  any  former  period.  The  government  taxes 
amount  to  18  millions  ot  drachmas,  to  which  must 
be  added  six  millions  more  local  imports,  making  a 
total  of  21  millions,  or  833, (XWZ.  sterling,  levied  from 
a  population  of  less  than  800,000  souls,  or  nearly  22s. 
per  head. — Ibid. 

Solitary  Confinement. — An  extract  of  a  letter 
was  read  from  Prof.  Holst,  of  Christiania,  stating 
that  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Norwegian  gov¬ 
ernment  had  come  to  the  determination  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  solitary  system  of  confinement  in  the 
new  prisons  that  are  to  be  built  in  Norway,  anp 
that  432,0001.  will  be  required  to  erect  seven  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  capable  of  containing  2,115  prisoners. 
—Ibid. 

We  regret  to  gather,  from  the  reports  of  travellers, 
and  from  an  energetic  remonstrance  addressed  to 
the  Paris  papers,  that  the  great  and  useful  work,  the 
road  over  the  Simplon,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  for  want  of  needful  repairs.  “  Whil.st 
the  northern  slope,'’  says  the  writer,  “  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  the  southern  .slope,  from  the 
point  at  which  it  enters  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  is  in  such  a  ruinous  condition,  that  un¬ 
less  a  remedy  be  promply  applied,  it  will  be,  ere  long, 
utterly  impassable  for- any  sort  of  vehicle — danger¬ 
ous  even  for  beasts  of  burthen  and  foot  passengers. 
It  w’as  only  at  the  risk,  a  hundred  times  incurred,  of 
breaking  my  carriage  to  pieces — for  whose  passage 
at  all  I  had  to  make  long  and  frequent  circuits  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  over  fallen  fragments  of 
rock  and  blocks  brought  down  by  the  waters — that  I 
succeeded  in  reachingDomod’Ossola.” — “Just  now,” 
adds  this  remonstrant,  “  the  needful  reparations 
would  be  easy  and  unimportant;  but  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  that  the  rains  of  autumn,  and  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  will  bring  things  into  such  a  condition, 
that  the  Sardinian  government  will  shrink  from  the 
expense,  and  this  magnificent  road  be  lost.” — Ibid. 
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Royal  Mabkiagk— A  French  paper  says  the 
marriage  ol  the  Princess  Clemeniine  of  Orleans 
with  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  Cohari,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  and  the  husband 
of  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  has  been  for  some 
lime  decided  on.  Prince  Augustus  was  born  on 
June  13,  1818,  and  is  a  inajcr,  in  the  Austrian  ser¬ 
vice,  in  the  lOih  Regiment  of  Hussars  called  the 
King  of  Prussia’s  The  Prince  is  a  few  months 
younger  than  the  Princess  Clementine.  The  fam¬ 
ily  arrangements  on  this  subject  are  now  terminat¬ 
ed.  A  desire  had  been  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
Orleans  family  that  the  newly-married  couple  should 
take  up  their  residence  in  Austria,  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  Prince  Meiiernich,  to  know  on 
what  footing  the  husband  of  th“  Princess  Clemen¬ 
tine  would  be  received  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
The  answer  was,  Princess  Clementine  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  Princess  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  As  to  Prince  Augustus  of  Coburg,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Court  did  not  recognise  in  him  any  right  to 
assume  the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  for  which  the 
house  of  Coburg  was  at  present  making  application 
to  tw’o  great  Cabinets  of  the  Continent.  '1  hese  ap¬ 
plications  are  supported  by  the  Court  of  England. 
Prince  Metiernich  also  replied  that  Prince  Augus¬ 
tus  of  Coburg  being,  like  his  father.  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand,  a  subject  of  Austria,  and  in  the  service  of 
that  power,  no  derogation  from  the  customary 
etiquette  and  precedence  would  be  granted  him. 
In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  it  has  been 
decided  that  Prince  Augustus  will  reside  in  France, 
and  it  has  been  even  added  that  he  will  quit  the 
Austrian  service,  and  enter  that  of  France.  Some 
difficulties  are  offered  on  this  head,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  an  Austrian  subject.  The  marriage  is 
to  take  place  next  year,  but  the  period  is  not  as  yet 
decidedly  fixed  — Post. 

Mo.nument  to  Burn-'s  Highland  Mary. — The 
monument,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  al¬ 
luded  while  in  progress,  has  now  been  completed 
over  the  grave  of  Highland  Mary,  in  the  West 
Churchyard.  Greenock.  The  erection  is  more  of 
the  Roman  than  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
is  pyrimidal  in  form,  and  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  three  compartments,  the  cornice  stones  beiw’een 
which  are  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved.  The 
first,  or  lower,  compartment  contains  the  inscription 
tablet.  The  second  bears  a  bas-relief  of  Burns  and 
Mary  Campbell,  representing  their  parting  scene, 
when  fliey  plighted  troth  and  exchanged  Bibles 
across  “  the  stream  around  the  Castle  o’  Montgo¬ 
mery.’’  The  third  compartment  contains  a  female 
figure,  emblematical  of  grief,  bending  over  an  urn, 
which  her  arms  encircle,  and  upon  which  is  carved 
the  w'ord  “  Mary.”  Above  her  head,  and  almost  at 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  a  star  with  rays  is  cut,  in 
remembrance  of  the  beautiful  invocation  to  “  Mary 
in  Heaven.”  The  inscription  on  the  monument  is 
simply  couched  as  follows  : — ”  Sacred  to  Genius 
and  Love — to  Burns  and  Highland  Mary.”  The 
monument  stands  about  17  feet  high,  was  erected  at 
the  cost  of  £100,  and  is  by  far  the  most  imposing 
object  in  this  old  churchyard.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Mossman,  of  Glasgow  ;  the  figures  were  carved 
by  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons. — Glasgow  Herald. 

—  Seven  Egyptian  workers  in  mosaic  are  to  be  the 
bearers  of  a  new  gift  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  from 
Meheraet  Ali,  viz.,  four  large  granite  columns  re¬ 
cently  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes ,  cov¬ 
ered  with  hieroglyphics. — Athenaum. 

—  A  most  extraordinary  collection  of  Pagan  dei¬ 
ties,  instruments  of  war,  and  ves.sels  for  domestic 
purposes,  has  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Mexico,  as  presents  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart. — Ibid. 

—  The  sum  of  fflO/.  has  been  lately  given  for  the 
bulb.of  a  new  tulip,  called  the  “  Citadel  of  Antwerp.” 
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1.  The  New  Testament,  ji  Facsimile  Reprint  of  the 
celebrated  Genevan  Testament,  1557,  icith  the  Mar~ 
ginal  Annotations  and  References,  the  Initial  and 
other  Wood-cuts,  Prefaces  and  Index,  fcp.  8vo.  pp. 
XXX.  910. 

We  are  not  aw’are  of  any  collection  of  fac-simile 
reprints,  and  yet,  although  persons  may  affect  to 
slight  them  singly,  such  an  assemblage  w'ould  be 
well  worth  possessing.  Taken  even  singly,  they 
have  their  use,  not  only  as  re-publications,  but  also 
as  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  engravers  and  print¬ 
ers.  In  this  respect,  the  volume  now  lying  before 
us  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise,  for,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  imitative  cytography  and  typography,  it  is 
really  beautiful.  Nor  can  we  better  describe  it  than 
by  copying  the  description  w’hich  Dr.  Cotton,  in  his 
List  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible  (Oxford, 
1S21),  has  given  of  the  original  edition. 

”  New  Testament.  Geneva,  1557,  12°.  ‘  The 
Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  confer¬ 
red  diligently  with  the  Greke,  and  best  approved 
translations.  With  the  arguments,  aswel  before  the 
chapters,  as  for  every  Boke  and  Epistle,  also  diver¬ 
sities  of  readings,  and  moste  profitable  annotations 
of  all  harde  places  :  whereunlo  is  added  a  copious 
table.’  Below'  is  a  neat  wood-cut  representing  'I'ime 
draw'ing  Truth  from  a  cave.  Below  is,  ‘  At  Gene¬ 
va,  printed  by  Conrad  Badius,  m  dlvii.’  On  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  title  is,  ‘  The  order  of  the  bookes  of  the 
New  Testament.’  ‘  An  Epistle  declaring  that  Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  Lawe,  by  John  Calvin,’  8  leaves. 
‘To  the  reader,’  2  leaves.  The  argument  of  the 
Gospel,’  1  leaf.  St.  Mathew,  &c.  fol.  j — cccxxx. 
The  table  and  supputation  of  the  years  from  Adam 
to  Christ,  fol.  ccccxxxi — ccccli.  On  the  last  is, 

‘  Printed  by  Conrad  Badil’s,  m.d.lvii.  this  x  of 
June.’  On  the  reverse  are  the  errata.  The  letter  is 
a  small  beautiful  Roman,  the  marginal  notes  in  a 
smaller  Roman  ;  but  the  heads  of  chapters,  and 
Scripture  references,  are  in  italics.  The  verses  are 
divided  by  figures,  as  at  present  :  and  this  is  the 
first  in  which  such  a  division  occurs.  A  full  page 
contains  37  lines.”  (P.  138,  Appendix.) 

As  the  production  of  the  English  refugees  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  is  closely 
linked  to  the  events  of  the  Reformation. —  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 

2.  Encyclopaedia  Egyptiaca ;  or,  a  Dictionary  of 
Egyptian  .Antiquities.  No.  I.  By  Thos.  Jos.  JPet- 
tigrew,  F.  R.  S.,  ^c.  • 

This  work  has  been  undertaken,  we  are  told,  at 
the  suggestion  and  persuasion  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  Egyptian  scholars  and  antiquaries, 
who  have  promised  the  author  their  aid  in  its  prose¬ 
cution. 

The  continuance  of  the  undertaking  will,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears,  depend  entirely  on  such  support  as 
may  be  derived  from  a  sufficient  number  of  subscri¬ 
bers  ;  we  are  therefore  happy  to  observe  some  150 
names,  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
character,  appended  to  the  present  experimental 
number. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  matters  explain¬ 
ed  is  of  course  alphabetical,  and  the  whole  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  preliminary  historical  sketch  of  ancient 
Egypt,  W’hich  tells  us  that  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah, 
was,  according  to  the  Scripture  account,  the  first 
colonist  of  Egypt ;  but  at  the  same  time  adds,  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  late  authority,  that 
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Ham  is  the  same  appellation  as  Kliemi  or  Khame, 
the  meaning'  of  which  is  black,  in  allusion  to  the 
color  of  the  soil  ;  ami  the  i«lea  of  an  African  origin 
for  the  Egyptians  is  now  generally  repudiated. 

Now,  tills  statement,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  former  re¬ 
ceived  accounts,  requires,  we  think,  some  observa 
tion.  'Die  assertion  of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  very  simjile  and  express  as  regards  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Harn,  the  father  of  Cush,  Mizraim.  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Egypt  was 
calleil  by  its  ancient  inhabitants  Chemia,  and  by 
the  Copts  Chemi,  but  we  apprehend  that  term  to 
be  altogether  independent  of  any  allusion  to  flam. 
That  the  epithet  was  derived  from  the  blackness  of 
the  Egyptian  soil  is  an  assertion  as  old  as  PLntarch, 
but  by  no  means  can  we  admit  it  to  destroy,  by  any 
fanciful  ileductions,  the  personality  of  Ham  as  con¬ 
nected  with  t!ie  land  of  Egypt.  The  78th  Psalm. 
V.  51.  says,  that  “  God  smote  all  the  first  born  in 
Egypt  ;  the  chief  of  their  strength  in  the  Taberna¬ 
cles  of  Ham.”  Again,  in  the  105. h  Psalm,  v  25. 
“  Israel  also  came  into  Egypt,  and  Jacob  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  Ham.”  V.  27,  “  They  showed  signs 
among  them  and  w’onders  in  the  land  of  Ham.” 
And  surely,  after  having  seen  that  Ham  was  a  real 
person,  not  a  property  of  color,  by  his  enumeration, 
among  the  descendants  of  Noah,  it  will  be  vain  to 
contend  that  he  is  not  designated  in  these  passages, 
and  that  the  term  means  nothing  else  but  black 
How  clear  is  the  definition  of  the  learned  Bishop 
Newton,  who  says,  following  the  sure  authority  of 
revealed  history,  that  Egypt  is  called  Mizraim  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  land  of  Ham,  from 
having  been  first  inhabited,  after  the  deluge,  by 
Noah's  youngest  son  Ham  or  Hammon,  and  by  his 
son  Misraim.  We  admit  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  go  further  than  this  statement,  and  to  make  the 
Nubians  the  more  ancient  and  the  parent  nation. — 
Gent.  Mag. 

3.  Criticisms  on  Art.  and  Sketches  of  the  Picture- 

Galleries  of  England.  By  Wim  iam  Hazi.itt 

With  Catalogues  of  the  principal  Galleries,  now 

first  collected.  Edited  by  his  Son. 

This  publication  forms  the  first  volume  of  Haz- 
litt's  articles  on  the  Fine  Arts;  which  are  among 
the  most  racy  writings  of  the  striking  and  peculiar 
genius.  The  volume  before  us  contains  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  Picture-Galleries  of  England,  publish¬ 
ed  originally,  we  think,  in  the  London  Magazine, 
the  article  on  Hogahtu’s  Marriage-a-la-mode,  the 
essay  on  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  Encyclopoedia 
Ifritannica,  and  some  other  papers.  One  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  which  contains  cata¬ 
logues  ot  the  galleries  criticised,  as  well  as  of  the 
National,  at  flie  time  of  Hazlitt’s  writings,  the 
Augerstein  Gallery.  The  lists  of  the  public  collec¬ 
tions  can  be  bought,  but  the  private  one.s  are  unat¬ 
tainable  except  in  this  publication. — Spectator. 
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